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THIS MONTH'S COVER: Business is like a tree; 

the distribution of its life-stream begins at its 

root. Like a tree, business lives by distribution 

which starts with the movement of raw materials 

ond ends only when a finished product has 

reached its ultimate destination, the final user 
or consumer. 
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}| +, The Magazine that Integrates 
a\ All Phases of Distribution 


HE publication in which shipper, carrier, receiver, warehousemon and equip- 

ment manufacturer meet on common ground to obtain and exchange ideas 
and suggestions for more efficient and economical distribution of raw ma- 
terials and finished products. 

Distribution Age is a clearing house of information for all who are in- 
terested in distribution of anything, anywhere from points of origin and pro- 
duction to points of ultimate use and consumption whether sectional, national 
or international. 

Distribution Age takes the position that more efficient and economical! 
distribution is the present major problem of modern business. 
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Never forget the ABC of 





— NATION that “freezes” the design of its military planes 
can write off its Air Force as inferior and second-rate. 

And, before too long, that nation can write off its Air Force al- 
together . . . for no second-rate Air Force can long control 
enemy skies, or even its own. 

The Luftwaffe, for example, was beaten because of two 
things: first, because of overwhelming Allied aircraft produc- 
tion. . . and second, because Germany was too late in learn- 
ing the ABC of Air Power. . . 


What is the ABC of Air Power? 


The ABC of Air Power is a technique introduced in this war 
by the Army and Navy and the American aircraft industry. 

In simple language it is the technique of making frequent 
changes in design, during mass production, so that the planes 
we send into combat ‘tomorrow are consistently better than 
those in combat today. 

Because America has in this way kept its plane designs 
fluid, instead of freezing them, our Army and Navy Air Forces, 








from week to week and month to month, cannot be matched 
by those of any other nation. 


Here’s how it works 


A company such as Consolidated Vultee starts mass produc- 
tion of a long-range super-bomber—the B-32 Dominator, let 
ws aay. ... 


The first production-model Dominator to be accepted by the 
Army Air Forces is probably known as the B-32A. 

But in a matter of months—or perhaps weeks—so many 
changes and improvements have been made in the design of 
the Dominator that subsequent models are known as the 
B-32B. 


Then come more changes...and the B-32C is born. This goes 
on, right down through the alphabet. 


The joker in Air Power 


This miracle of constant improvement during mass produe- 
tion — often accomplished while stopping the assembly lines only 
momentarily —sounds like an ideal way to keep an Air Force 
at peak efficiency. And it is. 


But there’s another factor to be reckoned with — a factor most 
people didn’t know about in prewar years, or simply over- 
looked. 


That factor is TIME. . . the length of time that elapses 
between the day a new plane is designed and the day the first 
model goes into production. And that is the joker in Air Power. 


The fact of the matter is this: It takes anywhere from 3 to 7 
years for a war plane to progress from drawing board to combat 
action. 

We were caught napping when World War II broke out, 
because the nation as a whole was unaware of this joker in 
Air Power. 


But, thanks to a few far-sighted Army and Navy officers, 
and a few members of the aircraft industry itself, we were not 
“aught lolally unprepared. 
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Integration and Policy 


\ NE of our friends has questioned our use of the 
i verb integrate on the cover and contents page 
where it is stated that DISTRIBUTION AGB is “the 
zine that integrates all phases of distribution.” 
ihe phrase is intended to crystallize in a few words our 
ntial purpose and policy. 
“But don’t you know,” argues our friend, “that in- 
ration is the word the railroads use to mean that 
e railroads should control all transportation?” 
We have no sympathy with any monopolistic design, 
al or otherwise, and we are sceptical of all current 
ns for so-called “integrated transportation.” But 
hy in the name of commonsense should we give up 
he use'of the verb integrate merely because others use 
to express an idea with which we happen to disagree? 
Why shoulda group which entertains and advocates 
ictive theory in thé’ field of transportation; be 
owed to monopolize or take unto itself a perfectly 
pd word in the English language, and, through de- 
ult of proper usage by others, arrogate to itself ex- 
sively the use and abuse of that word? If individuals 
nd other groups allow that to happen they are aces- 
pries to the offense *by:\reason ‘of: acquiescence. If any 
pup adopts a word or phase in the common .domain 
nd attempts by repetition to limit or twist its mean- 
g to one sense only, it behooves all men in the interest 
free speech and self-defense, to use the word or 
brase in question correctly and often in order to offset 
e effects of incorrect or degraded usage. 
We do not believe that the plan for a so-called “in- 
grated” transportation system is practicable or in 
é public interest. But we refuse to allow the spe- 
ized use of the word “integrated” by adherents of 
lat-plan to deter us from using the word. It is part 
the English language and not the property of any 
ftisan group or person. Maintaining the established 
@ accepted usage of the word will tend to reduce the 
mtiveness of its specialized use. 
reover, the integration of an overall concept of 
tribution in the pages of a business paper, which is 
at we are attempting to do in DISTRIBUTION AGE, 
ite a different thing than the attempt to establish 
So-called “integrated” transportation system, which 
small group of allegedly railroad-minded men have 
hdertaken to accomplish by propaganda and political 
essure. 
In designating .DisTRIBUTION. AGE as “the magazine 
at integrates all phases of distribution,” we use.the 
tb as‘it’ is defined in- all Wictionaries of the English 
Mguage and in compléte accordance with established 
eal To integrate is to make into a whole; to bring 
x the parts of;*to consolidate; to complete; to 
That. iséxactly what’«we want to do in Dis- 
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TRIBUTION AGE; we want to bring together the integral 
parts of distribution so that all men may see them and 
realize that by better integration and inter-relation of 
the parts the whole system of distribution can be made 
more efficient and economical. 

Furthermore, we believe that the trend of modern 
political and economic thinking may be summarized 
in a phrase: more things for more people through bet- 
ter distribution. If that idea is practicable and de- 
sirable, and we believe it is both, three basic things 
are needed to translate the idea into action. 

First, broader conéépts of distribution. Specifically, 
we mean keener appreciation of the ramifications im- 
plied in the statement of fact that distribution starts 
before production with the movement of raw materials 
andvends only. when. a finished product has reached its 
ultimate destination, the final user or consumer. It 
seems obvious to us that a clearer understanding of the 
inter-relation of the parts to the whole is essential if 
the functions of distribution are to ‘be evaluated more 
intelligently and profitably. 

Secondly, we believe there is a great need of sim- 
plification. and standardization of methods and prac- 
tices in the field of distribution. No basic standards 
have.ever been established in that field in any way 
comparable with production standards. Maximum effi- 
ciency and economy of distribution is impossible with- 
out them. 

Finally, we believe a third basic thing is needed for 
better distribution, namely, organization of industrial 
and mercantile groups for ¢ooperative action to further 
the ends suggested above, and to promote education, re- 
search, cost studies, planning, industrial coordination, 
legislation and related activities. Such work cannot be 
done on any comprehensive scale by separate units. All 
industrial groups should..be..willing..to. cooperate be- 
cause distribution concerns and affects all. 

The three points that we have cited are the roots 
of our policy. Until men see that distribution is an 
overall problem that calls for integration, and that it 
is not merely a local, individual or regional matter, 
cost reduction and more efficient standards of practice 
in all phases of distribution will be impossible to at- 
tain. Intelligent effort in this direction is essential for 
the preservation of free enterprise. 

More things for more people through better dis- 
tribution expresses the hope and the challenge of the 
future. Also, it is a very practical ideal, economically 
and politically. Its realization is worthy of our best 
thought and effort as.a people. Indeed, the trend of our 
whole national economy, during’ the’ next few decades, 
ig. likely to be determined by the way that industry 


“meets this challenge and fulfills this :hope. 
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WHEN SHIPPERS 
SEATTLE SAY 
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MEAT TO OCEAN wharves... groceries to whole- 
salers and retailers ... machinery for boats on Puget 
Sound ... local delivery of general freight ... or 
goods for storage ... it’s all in a day’s work for the 
Fruehaufs in the Taylor-Edwards fleet. 

There’s no monotony in this kind of hauling. 
Every imaginable type of commodity must be safely 
delivered with express speed. That’s why Taylor- 
Edwards bought Fruehauf Automatics*. They were 
the first in Seattle to employ the “shuttle system”. 

FRUEHAUF AUTOMATICS SAVE TIME 

This firm readily recognized the economies of 
hauling bigger loads with their trucks. But in addi- 
tion, they saw that with Fruehauf Automatics, 

Pm apt gs en 
eliminated when 


coupling and un- 
coupling. 


Trailers could be parked closer—time could |} 
saved in “spotting”—in coupling or uncoupling 
make more trips. 
TRAILERS HELP DOUBLE BUSINESS 

M. C. Taylor, president of the company, will tt 
you that their business could not possibly be handk 
as well in any other way. This statement is the res 
of years of experience. Previous to the purchase 
the fleet of Fruehaufs, their business was operal 
with trucks. Today over 80% of their operation} 
been converted to the Trailer method, and busing 
has more than doubled. 

You'll find the Fruehauf name on all 14 Trailers 
a fleet that has been 100% Fruehauf from the 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPA 
Detroit 32, Michigan 


Service in Principal Cities 
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dustry Ready. More than 9 bil- 
Mdollars, 1/6 of it coming from the 
foads and public utilities, is to 
Nexpended during the next 12 
ths by American industry for 
fits, equipment and capital en- 
mement. An analysis of industry’s 
jlans undertaken at the request of 
business and finance by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and printed in its 
Survey of Current Business points out 
that the figures represent planning 
and not definite commitments. 


The Andabatea. From the halls of 
Congress and the forums of public 
opinion comes the din of battle. The 
Andabatea, who in olden times ex- 
cited the mirth of the spectators by 
fighting in helmets having no open- 
ings for the eyes are, it would seem, 
stil] at it. Seeing nothing but the 
images in his own mind, each is fight- 
ing for that illusive, shadowy but 
“precious thing,” known as free en- 
terprise. 

Everyone professes to want it but, 
unfortunately, the phrase means so 
many things to so many people that 
.H. Van Deventer, editorial director 
of The Iron Age, is moved to ask for 
fa definition. “What does it mean?” 
he asks. “Scarcely two people will 
igiye you the same answer. Yet the 

pes and fears of millions are bound 

) in an endeavor and desire to at- 
fain it or to prevent it in the postwar 
years. Certainly, under the circum- 
tances, it should be more clearly de- 


ned, 


the st 


Export Marketing Data. A basic 
vey of foreign markets is being 
ucted by a committee sponsored 
ithe Assn. of National Advertisers 
the Export Advertising Assn. of 
rtising Agencies. Working with 
Amos Taylor, director, Bureau of 
feign and Domestic Commerce, the 
ittee is preparing detailed, spe- 
information about each foreign 

t under four classifications: 1. 
hasing power in each country by 
he; 2. Delineation of marketing 
8; 8. Vital statistics affecting 
et potentialities; 4. Tabulation 


‘ilers 4 orang and projected local estab- 


ishments 
APA 
Now We Can Ask. What’s going to 
in fappen to the fellow who, acting on 
#@ assumption that the war was 
ing to last forever, discourteously 
med off on a helpless public 
s Porn, moth-eaten, mildewed and 
miniess merchandise and then 
" every feeble protest with a gruff: 
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“Don’t you know there’s a war going 
on? 


Copyrighted Selling. Mutual Trade, 
a new foreign and domestic market- 
ing organization in Los Angeles, was 
established on a copyrighted plan for 
maximizing sales of small and me- 
dium-sized manufacturing firms. The 
firm is a mutually owned manufactur- 
ers’ outlet. S. Peireira Mendez, for- 
merly managing director of a textile 
importing firm in the Argentine, was 
originator of the plan. 





Protest Gets Results 


Henry G. Elwell, well known trattic 
manager, and traffic consultant of 
DISTRIBUTION AGE, recently protested 
to key men on Committee for Economic 
Development that CED books and pub- 
licity material neglected transportation 
costs and traffic management. 


Result: C. Scott Fletcher, director, 
Field Development Division, CED, wrote 
Mr. Elwell as follows: “As a result of 
your rec dations, we have made 
certain changes in our present Hand- 
book for Industry which, in the future. 
will emphasize the importance of traf- 
fic and delivery cost control.” 








New Faces. The apathy of local 
cartage operators in the Chicago area 
in respect to handling the pick-up and 
delivery of air cargoes is worrying 
F. H. ‘Floyd, executive secretary, 
Assn. of Local Carriers of U. S. 
There are going to be some new faces 
in local cartage soon, Mr. Floyd 
fears. ... 


It Floats... It Bends... It’s Soft 
... It’s Hard! What is it? According 
to a clever bit of adveriising just re- 
ceived from Badger Paper Mills, Inc., 
Peshtigo, Wis., it’s glass. But it’s also 
paper! Glass is presented in amaz- 
ingly different roles: glass with the 
strength of steel ... that can be ham- 
mered and bent .. . that can be heated 
red hot and plunged in cold water 
without breaking ... that floats ... 
that is soft and spongy ... than can 
be woven into fabrics that won’t spot 
or fade... Foamglas .. . Fiberglas! 
Now for paper: paper parachutes. . 
paper maps that resist soaking .. . 
paper airfields . . . paper clothing... . 
But enough, we’re getting dizzy! 


- - - personalities, problems, products and possibilities 


And So It Goes. The editors of 
Printers’ Ink were set back on their 
heels when a canvass of their Jury 
of Marketing Opinion, consisting of 
100 national advertisers, disclosed 
only a mild expansion of plans for 
postwar market research in “spite 
of current cries for more scientific 
distribution.” But, the editors com- 
ment philosophically, “that is the 
virtue of having this group of man- 
agement, sales and advertising execu- 
tives cooperate with us: it reveals 
that advertisers are actually thinking 
rather than what somebody thinks 
they ought to think.” 


Flying Iceboxes. An icebox weigh- 
ing 25 lb. but with a capacity of ap- 
proximately 120 cu. ft. has been de- 
veloped by United Air Lines for the 
aerial shipment of perishables. It is 
made of glass with walls 1 in. thick 
and has pockets for dry ice. 


Power Program. A long-range plan 
calling for unified action by electric 
power companies and machinery and 
electrical manufacturers and designed 
to accelerate the mechanization and 
electrification of American - industry 
and farming has been announced by 
Charles E. Wilson, president, General 
Electric Co. 


Population Shifts. Industrial and 
population shifts under the impact of 
wartime investments which nearly 
doubled the value of the nation’s 
plant facilities are far less extensive 
than is generally imagined. A War 
Labor Board report, covering the pe- 
riod from July, 1940, to May, 19465, 
recognizes only 20 new manufactur- 
ing areas, more than 1/3 of them be- 
ing in Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma 
and Texas with none in New England 
or in the mid-Atlantic or Pacific 
states. 


Concentration of wartime spending 
was determined, the report indicates, 
by strategic and economic considera- 
tions with the need for top speed 
suggesting the use of states and 
areas where labor, transportation and 
housing were already established. It 
is revealed that 93 percent of the 
$20,300,000,000 wartime investment 
was poured into 179 areas that con- 
tained 84 percent of the nation’s pre- 
war manufacturing wage earners and 
produced 81 percent of its prewar 
products. 


Plastic-Plywood. A new building 
material, plywood overlaid with plas- 
tic, was developed during the year by 
the northwest fir plywood industry 
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and seems likely to find a wide use 
because of its unique qualities. The 
new product, we learn from W. E. 
Difford, managing director, Douglas 
Fir Plywood Assn., is an outstanding 
industry advance and will not only 
extend the northwest’s timber re- 
source but will give employment to 
more workers. 


New California Perfume Industry. 
The development of a perfume in- 
dustry in southern California as the 
result of experiments under state 
auspices in the growing of thyme is 
predicted by Monroe C. Kidder, di- 
rector, Drug and Oil Plant Develop- 
ment Bureau, San Luis Obispo, Cal. 
In addition to its traditional use as a 
condiment, thyme is valued as an in- 
gredient in perfume manufacture and 
also for its antiseptic and mildew- 
preventing proverties. Foreign and 
domestic distribution is planned. 


Neighborhood Factory. New Haven, 
Conn., residents living within walking 
distance of the Marlin Firearms Co. 
have received letters from Harold Mil- 
band, personnel manager, stating 
that the company, now resuming its 
normal] peacetime production, aims to 
be a “neithborhood factory” and that 
replies from those wishing employ- 
ment will be the basis for an em- 
ployment preference list. 


Truck Leasing. A_ truck leasing 
chain extending to all parts of the 
United States is planned by the Na- 
tional Truck Leasing System to help 
cut distribution costs. Heading the 
organization as president is Charles 
P. Clark, vice president, Columbia 
Terminals Co., St. Louis. 


Production Defined. A recent Su- 








‘ 41% More Goods in ‘46 


Reports to the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development indicate American 
manufacturers plan to produce 41.6 per 
cent more goods in 1946 than the out- 
put of 1939. These fiqures just released 
by CED, indicate 1946 marufactures in 
this country will be worth $80,518,000,000 
compared with actual production of 
$56,843,000,000 in 1939, both figures 
being at the 1939 price level. 

T. G. MacGowan, manager, market re- 
search, Firestone Tire & Ruhber Co., 
Akron. as chairman of the CED Market- 
ing Committee, supervised the study, 
being assisted by more than 50 of the 
nation’s leading marketing specialists. 
Estimates were obtained from 146 indi- 
vidual manufacturers and from 158 trade 
associations with more than 20,000 
members. The report required more 
than 18 months of intensive study. 

While making it plain that the study 
is not intended as a prediction of total 
national employment next year, Mr. 
MacGowan said that in 1939 we needed 
10,078,000 workers to produce the 57 
hill‘on dollars worth of goods manu- 
factured in that year. Allowing for in- 
creased efficiency and other factors, we 
shall require approximately 13,469,000 
workers to produce the 80 billion dol- 
lars worth of manufactures in 1946, he 
said. If 1939 ratios of manufacturing em- 
ployment to total employment hold good 
in 1946, the total number of employed 
civilions next September may be about 
53,448,000, he added. 








preme Court decision (Borden Case) 
broadened the meaning of the word 
“production” as used in the Fair La- 





Uniform Warehouse Receipt Act 
Is Effective Now in All States 


At states in the union now have 
adonted a uniform warehouse re- 
ceipt ect. The state of South Carolina 
placed it upon its statute books April 
18 last, siqn~'izing, in the words of 


Wilson V. Litfle. general secretery, 
Americen Warehousemen’s Assn., “the 
completion of a project conceived and 
initiated by the far-sighted pioneer 
members of AWA 50 years ago. 

“While the Association was still in 
its cradle davs, the founding fathers 
were obzessed with the need for 
establishing the integrity of the ware- 
house receipt as representing the re- 
sponsibility of the warehouseman is- 
suing it and as a document of title for 
credit and lending purposes. 

“As early as 1895, contacts were made 
with the bankers of the country: and 
within the next 12 years, in cooperation 
with the American Bankers Assn., the 
American Bar Assn., and the National 
Conference of Commissioners on Uni- 
form State Laws, AWA had an “Act 
to Make Uniform the Law of Ware- 
house Receipts” drafted and introduced 
in the legislatures of the various 
States for enactment. Ten years later 
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most of the States had adopted it. The 
remainder have enacted it.at various 
times since, and with the South Caro- 
lina enactment on April 18, the job that 
our predecessors in AWA had set for 
themselves and for us has now been 
done. 

“The American Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation shares with the National Con- 
ference of Commissioners on Uniform 
State Laws deep gratification in the 
accomplishment of this joint under- 
taking. 

“The creation and enactment of this 
law in every State, setting forth the 
obligations of the warehouseman as 
the custodian of the property of the 
public and outlining the procedure 
for all concerned in the issuance and 
handling of warehouse receipts, was 
the most outstanding, forward step 
ever taken to bring about a stabiliza- 
tion of the warehousing business and 
to secure for it the recoqnition now 
accorded it as an essential instrumen- 
tality in commerce and trade. As an 
old-time AWA resident, now gone. 
has said, it “will stand to the end of 
time as a monument to this Associa- 
tion.” 


bor Standards Act. It was held ¢ 
“production . . . is, not simply 
manual physical labor involved 
changing the form or utility of at 
gible article . . . but an integral y 
of the coordinated pattern of moda 
industrial organizations. Equa’ 
part of that pattern are the admj 
tration, management and contro] 
the various physical processes, 
gether with the accompanying 
counting and clerical activities.” 


Did You Get Your Copy? A hg 
committee on transportation he 
by Representative Clarence F. Le 
California, wants your suggest 
for the improvement of nati 
transportation. A list of sugge 
topics for study and analysis is } 
widely disseminated with a view 
stimulating interest and discuss 
Among the topics tentatively s¢ 
uled for inquiry are interstate } 
riers: “integration”’—a term be 
used (wrongly, we believe) in # 
sense of common ownership; regu 
tion, finance and taxation. 


Milkmen’s dilemma. It looks 
the milk companies are planning | 
stick to every-other-day delivery afte 
the war. Studies recently comple 
by Stewart Johnson, of Cornell Uni 
versity’s department of Acgricultu 
Economies, indicate that a resum 
tion of daily milk delivery won 
foree an advance of approximate 
% to 1%c. per gt. According to th 
milk companies, Dr. Johnson’s esti 
mate covers only a limited phase of 
the postwar milk problem. With th 
abandonment of government milk sub- 
sidies and other controls, the return 
to daily delivery would necessitate 
substantially higher prices than the 
report. ‘predicts. 


A new GI weapon is the recently 
developed, vitamin-packed produ 
known as “Cannery Loaf.” It utilized 
the heads, tails, livers and caviare 
salmon and will be _ produced 
Alaska on an experimental basis. Ti 
War Department, it is_ said, } 
placed orders for an unlimited qual 
tity for shipment to the Pacific the 
atre. Full development is expected 
to increase the Alaska fish pack }j 
25 percent. Incidentally, the new prot 
uct is said be very palatable. 


Wholesale statistics. The total valt 
of merchandise ($55 billions) # 
just prior to the war greatly exceeit 
the total value of sales ($42 billions 
made through retail stores, we are tt 
by the Chamber of Commerce of t# 
United States. Slightly more than? 
of all wholesale sales were made ¥ 
retailers; about 1/3 went to industri 
users; another 1/5 went to othé 
wholesalers, while the remainder Wa 
into export and direct consum@ 
channels. Wholesaling furnished j® 
to 1,700,000 persons in 200,000 esta 
lishments, and payrolls amounted t 
two billion six hundred million @ 
lars. Salesmen comprised 28 perté 
of wholesale employes; warenhom® 
employes, 21 percent; office and ¢lé 
cal workers, 22 percent; execu 
and officers, seven percent, and ¢ 
classifications, 21 percent. 
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LL FORMS OF TRANSPORTATION require In the new field of air cargo, motor trucks are bound 
motor trucks to complete the services they render. to play an indispensable part in furnishing the 
That is why practically every commodity the public “ground link’. During the war, Super Power Whites 


total valugmises rides part of the way on trucks from its point have helped solve both transport and production 
oa “apt Origin to its point of consumer use. phases of aviation that only the right truck could 
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6 HY must I pay $156 for 
an electric refrigerator 
which costs $58 to manu- 


facture? The black market has 
nothing on the distribution racket !’’ 

This statement, indicative of the 
present attitude of the American 
consumer, is a dangerous threat to 
business men. It is a challenge to 
them to inaugurate an educational 
campaign designed to create good- 
will for the distributive set-up, 
utilizing the same media they have 
found to be effective in creating 
goodwill for their products, adver- 
tising and promotion. 

For years, manufacturers have 
been publicizing product prestige. 
This tactic has built up consumer 
demand to such sizable proportions 
that large scale production is pos- 
sible. As output increases, produc- 
tion costs decrease. Profits in 
many production fields are great; 
30 per cent or more return on an 
investment was not an unusual oc- 
currence in the comparatively re- 
cent past. Production is the “Big 
Apple” of our economy. It attracts 
the best industrial engineers, re- 
search men, advertising counselors, 
and trained technicians of all types. 
Production is advancing still far- 
ther today, but distribution is in a 
foxhole! 


Intelligent Research 


Business men, in selling product 
prestige, have bolstered their cam- 
paigns with all sorts of research. 
They have never attempted to sell 
the answer to the question, “What 
causes high distribution costs?” 
Little intelligent research has been 
conducted with respect to this im- 
portant part of our economy. No 
attempt has been made to find out 
why the costs of distribution are 
high, or whether these high costs 
are justified. The consumer, influ- 
enced by theoretical economists and 
government planners, arrives at the 
conclusion that he is not receiving 
full value for his money; that pro- 
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duction is giving him a break, but 
that distribution is breaking him. 

Books have been written about 
high distribution costs; radic 


forums have discussed it pro and‘ 


con; newspapers have done their bit 
to sow seeds of misunderstanding; 
yet, business itself has formulated 
no constructive plan to clear the 
air. “How Distribution Costs and 
Taxes Boost Prices” is the headline 
on a recent front page article in 
the Newark Evening News. This is 
typical of the bad press which 
plagues distribution. 

The accompanying article, among 
other things, explains that an eiec- 
tric refrigerator, selling to.the con- 
sumer for $156, costs $58 to pro- 
duce. The manufacturer retains 
$12 for selling and administrative 
costs, and profit. The wholesaler 
takes an additional $16, and the re- 
tailer, an additional $70. Figures 
like these, based on research con- 
ducted by the Twentieth Century 
Fund, do much to shake the confi- 
dence of the consumer in our sys- 
tem of distribution. 


To produce an article, the cost is 
$58; to distribute it, $98. You 
can’t blame the consumer for think- 
ing that distribution is a racket. 
For years, he has been demanding 
enlightenment on the wide spread 
between the manufacturer’s selling 
price and the price he pays the 
ultimate seller, and he has been re- 
ceiving either silent treatment or 
double-talk. Little or nothing is 
done to counteract the bad impres- 
sion in the minds of consumers 
caused by neglect on the part of 
industrialists and other business 
men to improve distributive prac- 
tices through fuller integration, or 
to justify the cost of their dis- 
tributive set-up publicly, if they 
happen to be doing as efficient a 
job on distribution as they are do- 
ing on production. 

The consumer is ready to force 
the business man to lower distri- 





Why not let the consume 
know what he gets for the 
large portion of his doll 
which pays the cost of dis. 
tribution? When the prestige 
of a manufacturer's product js 
under fire, he counter attack 
with an advertising campaign 
Why not use the same tested 
weapon, advertising, to over. 
come the many dangerous pub. 
lic misconceptions about 
distribution? 





Selling Distribution 
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bution costs when postwar marke 
Business leat 


flow with goods. 
ers with vision realize that we havt 
arrived at the stage where co 
structive action must be taken 
Those who control the distributite 
processes must justify the cost 0 
distribution, and integrate its ¥ 
rious phases for economy. Other 
wise, the government will be force 
to enter the picture. The Commit 
tee on Consumer Relations in At 
vertising pulls no punches on thi 
problem. In its bulletin, The 00 
sumer and Distribution, it lists 
book by Dr. Paul H. Nystrom 
Columbia University, entitled Fif 
Cents of Your Dollar—the Cost 
Distribution. Unless business me 
start now to counteract this % 
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press, they may lose opportunity 
odo anything about it at all. 

Distribution is a service. Eco- 
nomically, those engaged in it de- 
serve fair compensation. It employs 
nillions of workers who are entitled 
9 a decent income. Under our 
gmplex economy, each consumer 
annot have a factory in his back 
rd to producé all his needs. Dis- 
ibution is essential to maintain 
our standard of living. However, 
t should not take from the con- 
sumer an exorbitant toll, and $58 
0 produce an article; $98 to dis- 
ribute it, looks like a shakedown 
om the surface. If it isn’t, Mr. 
start doing con- 


Mstructive research on the subject, 







becoming more conscious of Nis 
power with each passing day. 

The postwar period must bring 
the consumer more economical dis- 
tribution through improved meth- 
ods and practices, through a refur- 
bishing of old set-ups by means of 
better integration, and through 
complete modernization of distribu- 
tion equipment. Figures show that 
distribution costs are getting out 
of control; the axe must fall soon 
because these costs are climbing to 
perilous heights. If free enter- 
prise fails to lower them, govern- 
ment-planned distribution is the 
only recourse for the consumer, 
and, sooner or later, he will de- 
mand ‘and obtain it. 


By FRED MERISH, Special Correspondent 





Why? Because the war has 
brought about so many improve- 
ments in production that produc- 
tion costs in the postwar period will 
be lower than in prewar days, pro- 
vided we maintain maximum out- 
put, as we must if we expect to 
employ 65,000,000 people regu- 
larly. On the other hand, nothing 
has been done to improve our ci- 
vilian distributive set-up during the 
war; it is more snarled than ever, 
and consequently it will become 
more costly than ever to the con- 
sumer. 

Experts are agreed that retaii 
sales volume must hit 75 billion 
dollars yearly in the postwar period 
if we are to maintain full empiloy- 
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and give your findings to the pub- 
ic. That’s what you would do ii 
our product prestige, or any other 
phase of your company operation 
or policy were under fire. 


Consumer’s Power 

Costs will always rise if they 
are not watched or controlled, and 
mere is the crux of our distribution 
lificulties. This problem child of 
our economy has been permitted to 
run wild because no one has ever 
ried to control it. The juvenile 
delinquent was always somebody 
tlse’s baby. This buck-passing, up 
Mo how, has caused little grief tv 
individual business men, because 


the consumer has not yet called for 
& showdown. 


But the consumer is 
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In 1921, distribution took 40 
percent of the consumer's dollar; 
in 1933, 50 percent; in 1939, 55 
percent. During the same period, 
production costs went down. Why? 
Because manufacturers’ invested 
millions in mechanical equipment 
to cut production costs, but com- 
paratively little to cut distribution 
costs. Modernization is an accepted 
axiom of good business manage- 
ment in the factory but, applied to 
distribution, modernization is stiil 
an outsider. If the upward trend 
(40 percent in 1922 to 55 percent 
in 1939) continues in the postwar 
period, distribution costs may reach 
75 percent, while production costs 
may take only 25 percent of the 
consumer’s dollar. 





ment. Based on the 1939 distribu- 
tion ratio of 55 percent, this would 
indicate that distribution costs in 
the postwar period will be 41 bil- 
lion dollars. In 1939, total retail 
volume was 42 billion dollars, so 
when the guns cease firing, distri- 
bution costs alone will take from 
the consumer almost as much 
money as he paid for everything he 
bought at retail outlets in prewar 
years. 

The consumer is set to fight 
this maladjustment. The consumer 
thinks he is being high-jacked, and 
it is up to business elements in the 
distributive chain to convince him 


that he is not,’ to his complete 
satisfaction. 
This is the situation confront- 
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ing business men today, and uniess 
they put distribution on the carpet, 
go over it with a vacuum cleaner, 
eliminate the muck, and then sell 
the result to the public as topflight 
distribution service, they may be in 
for a headache that aspirin won’t 
cure. The theme of such sales copy 
might be, “Our distributive set-up 
is as modern as our plant equip- 
ment. This enables us to sell top 
quality products at rock bottom 
prices, because our distribution 
costs are kept at minimum ‘through 
efficient integration of all phases in 
the distributive set-up.” 

(Editor’s Note: Read “How 
Product Design Affects Distribu- 
tion,” p. 28, to learn how your prod- 
uct may be integrated with the 
phases of distribution.) 

What we are trying to do is to 
get across the idea that, since it 
pays to advertise, let’s advertise 
distribution economies. Advertis- 
ing men are always looking for 
different slants to get consumer 
interest. Distribution should prove 
to be hot copy because of all the 
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Distribution Conference 
Meets Oct. 15, 16 


The Boston Conference on Distribu- 
tion will convene Oct. 15 and 16 at the 
Hotel Statler, it was disclosed recently. 
The three main topics of discussion 
will be: 


1. Price prospects in the period ahead. 

2. Will distribution costs rise? 

3. New World markets for American 
business. (Wellington) 








talk going around about it. We 
feel sure that advertising men can 
construct a readable appeal, and 
do just as good a job in selling your 
distributive set-up as they do in 
selling your product prestige. Re- 
member, though, that you must sell 
top quality and value in both in- 
stances. Make sure your distribu- 
tive system is worth selling before 
you start to publicize it. This is 
not a new thought for business 
men. All products are carefully 
tested before promotion. 

It’s full employment after the 
war, or else. . . . Full employment 





necessitates all out production, 
distribution costs keep going up, j 
overlapping operations and y 
sitical growths are permitted 
continue unchecked, our distgj 
tion system will become a bot) 
neck in the postwar.,period) 
will slow down the economic my 
chine, and will curtail consume 
buying power until it is insu 
cient to keep factories working fyj 
time. Unemployment will step iy 
prosperity will step out, and mon 
than likely, free enterprise will g 
with it. 

We believe that free enterpriy 
will be given a chance in the posi 
war period, but if it doesn’t py 
duce, the bureaucrats will tak 
over. Free enterprise can’t pr 
duce adequate results with distr 
bution in the chaotic mess it is i 
today. 

The time for action is now. (» 
ordinate your distributive set-w 
from raw materials to consumer, » 
that the ultimate purchaser gets 
topflight service for his money, 

Then tell the world about it! 





Record and Future of Public Warehousing 
Featured on Railroad Radio Program 


HE vital problem of supply for the 

army and navy during the war was 
solved largely through the coordinated 
efforts of transportation and warehous- 
ing, J. W. Howell, general president, 
American Warehousemen’s Assn., de- 
clared last month as guest speaker on 
the Union Pacific railroads’ network 
program, broadcast from Omaha each 
week in a salute to one of the nation’s 
major industries. 

“There is an interesting relationship 
between railroading and public ware- 
housing,” Mr. Howell stated, “The rail- 
roads make materials useful by putting 
them into the places where they are 
needed. We make materials useful by 
holding them until the time they are 
needed. Because of warehousing, the 
railroads can operate more nearly bal- 
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anced schedules throughout the year, 
instead of the congested schedule that 
would result during heavy market 
periods if there were no warehouses. 

“The war has made America and the 
world more conscious of the field of 
materials handling. From the beginning 
of hostilities, only one word rivalled the 
word ‘man-power’ in importance, and 
that word was ‘supply.’ Supply and man- 
power have brought us victory. And 
supply was solved only through the 
closely coordinated efforts of transpor- 
tation and ‘warehouses of all types. 

“I speak for the public warehouses 
which handle merchandise—foodstufs, 
clothing, drugs, manufactured articles— 
in refrigerated and unrefrigerated space. 
In addition to ours, there are warehouses 
built for particular storage such as cot- 


ton, household goods and bulk grain 

“Public warehouses as distinguishe 
from those owned and operated bf 
manufacturers and businesses for privat 
use, public warehouses in which spat 
and services may be obtained by af 
one, derive their name from their ded 
cation to a public service. Some of thet 
are refrigerated buildings to freeze # 
cool or to hold frozen or cooled com 
modities; some warehouses are healed 
to protect the storage from the cold # 
the weather. 

“The fighting is over. Our indusit 
worked ‘with the railroads and other 
to hasten the day. It is our aim to 
tinue’ that cooperation. Team 
helped to bring victory. We should cor 
tinue it to have the full benefits @ 
peace.” 
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Distribution of 


Citrus Fruit 


The United States is the principal source of 
citrus fruits, producing more than half the 
world’s supply. The largest part of our annual 
crop is distributed through cooperative or- 
ganizations. Citric acid by-products are 
becoming increasingly important commercially 
particularly in the pharmaceutical field. 


By FRANK J. TUCCILLO 


shipping of citrus fruit in 

the United States has devel- 
oped into a tremendous and highly 
specialized business almost entirely 
apart from the immense business 
of production. Wartime conditions 
have brought about improvements 
in handling methods that are a 
great boon to the grower, shipper 
and receiver. 

Seven states have contributed 
importantly to the nation’s food re- 
sources by producing a record high 
trop of 7.1 million tons of citrus 
fruit during the 1943-1944 season, 
Which is equivalent to a farm in- 
come of over $349,000,000. The 
bulk of this fruit—now more than 
170,000,000 boxes—is grown in 
Florida, California, Texas, Arizona 
and Louisiana, with Mississippi 
and Alabama also adding to the rich 
harvest. 

The citrus fruit industry has ex- 
panded to enormous proportions in 
the past decade. The industry, with 
its many tentacles, reaches out to 
give partial or full employment to 
millions of people. Canning fac- 
tories alone were taking 700,000 
boxes of oranges and grapefruit a 
week during the Florida shipping 
Season. The total of all grapefruit 
tanned amounted to 56 percent of 
the entire country’s production, 
with a good portion of it going out 


Te harvesting, handling, and 
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on lend-lease shipments to Great 
Britain. 

From the time the crop is ready 
to harvest until it reaches the ulti- 
mate consumer, it is entrusted to 
carefully trained men and organ- 
izations that perform the various 
operations in its preparation for 
market. Long-distance shipments 
to markets have required a system 
of handling on a level with the 
fragility of the fruit. The size of 
the handling and distribution prob- 
lem is better realized with the 
knowledge that, excluding boat and 
motortruck loads, 415,000 carloads 
went out in 1944. 


Chinese Origin 

Citrus fruit has a. history that 
dates back to China of 2000 years 
ago, and a treatise on citrus cul- 
ture written between 1174 and 1189 
A. D. is still in existence. It did 
not enter American agricultural 
history, however, until the early 
Franciscan monks introduced the 
fruit at San Diego in 1769. 

Early day methods of handling 
consisted merely of picking the 
fruit and placing it in any avail- 
able container. It was then for- 
warded by boat to seaboard mar- 
kets. With the advent of the 
railroad, small lots went out by 
local freight. Uniformity of pack 
and grade was unheard of and 


spoilage rates were excessively 
high. 

An investigation by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has revealed 
that most of the ordinary decay 
found on citrus fruit when it ar- 
rives at market is due to improper 
methods of handling. It was 
pointed out that since the citrus 
is still a living organism, even 
after it has been picked from the 
tree, and is subject to “suffocation,” 
every stage of the packing opera- 
tion must be carefully observed to 
reduce spoilage. 

The specialized processes in the 
preparation of citrus fruit for 
market begins with the selection 
of experienced pickers; and at the 
packing house include washing. 
drying, polishing, grading, sizing, 
packing, coloring, or “degreening,” 
storage and refrigeration. 

When the fruit is ready to har- 
vest, growers usually give the job 
to local packing units which are 
staffed by expert picking crews, al- 
though some small growers do 
their own picking. In the picking 
of citrus fruit the organization of 
labor varies but the methods are 
fundamentally the same whether 
the daily output is 50 boxes or 50 
cars. The picking season extends 
from about Oct. 1 to Dec. 31, and 
in the case of Florida limes, starts 
on April 1. Chiefly through the 
efforts of the Agricultural Pro- 
ducers .Labor Committee, 8,500 
Mexican Nationals helped solve the 
manpower shortage last season by 
working in citrus groves and pack- 
ing houses. 

When the fruit reaches the pack- 
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Packing “bare” oranges 
into a collapsible pack- 
ing crate. 


Ice is packed into spe- 
cial refrigerator car com- 
partments. 


ing house, it is carried by a me- 
chanical system of conveyors 
through the entire process of prepa- 


the standard California box, which 
has a capacity of 1.47 bu. The in- 
side dimensions of the standard 


11% by 11%. Lemon sizes for this 
box are 180, 210, 252, 300, 360, 
432, 490, 540, and 638. The cog 


of the California standard eight. 
slatted shipping box has _ been 
placed at 15c. 


Florida box are: length, 24 in.; 
width, 12 in.; depth, 12 in. The 
California standard box is 24 by 


ration for packing. Since citrus 
fruits are subject to certain forms 
of rot soon after harvesting, the 
immediate application of anti- 
septics in the packing house retards 
and prevents much damage. Some 
houses have made it a practice to 
treat all fruit in a five to eight per | 
cent borax solution as soon as it 10.0.0'0.0/01) 
arrives from the groves. " i 

Fruit that requires “degreening”’ varau SAY AAA 
goes to the coloring rooms, where Fae BS feels 
it is stacked in field boxes 5 or 6 WSFRUITS IS FROTS “IeFRUTS” WP-PRUITS 
high, with a distance of at least 
two feet between the top box and 
the ceiling. Conditioned air is 
then circulated around the stacked Chart showing the va- 
fruit. This conditioned-air circu- rious packs used for 
lation system, using a small supply > grapefruit, and SIZE 20 —3LAvERS 
of ethylene gas, quickens the nat- cangeeines, "She 10h hall | | 
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ural coloring of the fruit, which 
sometimes remains green although 
fully mature. Packing house prices 
for coloring average 2.5c. per box. 
From the coloring rooms, the 
fruit is unloaded on the “dumping” 
belts, and in logical sequence is 
conveyed to the washers, driers, 
polishers, waxers, graders, and 
sizers. The latter process is an 
important factor, as citrus fruit is 
sold and packed by sizes. The types 
and capacity of containers used 


have much to do with reaching the - 


maximum of handling care and the 
highest subsequent profit returns. 

The standard Florida box has a 
capacity of 1.6 bu. and is in com- 
mon usage, especially in Texas and 
Florida. It is made of pine or 
gumwood and is a little larger than 
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the arrangement of the 
fruits in the first or bot- 
tom layer of the box 
and each alternate 
layer above it, while 
the right half shows 
the arrangement of 
fruits in the second 
layer from the bottom 
and each alternate lay- 
er above that. 
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Other size containers in common 
usage are half-boxes, four-fifths 
bushel boxes, bushel boxes, bushel 
baskets, and open-mesh bags. A 
sturdy package considered most 
economical is the collapsible crate, 
which is adapted especially for the 
lower grades of fruit and for cer- 
tain markets. 

Though top grade fruits gen- 
erally are packed for shipment 
(while lower grades sell in bulk te 
juice plants), first and _ second 
grade fruits occasionally are sold 
in bulk on the same basis of size 
specifications as is boxed fruit. 
Much “loose” fruit at present is 
being processed into byproducts for 
shipment to Great Britain. In the 
Southwest, the California Fruit 
Growers Exchange has established 
a loose fruit sales agency which 
sells by auction. The auction is 
owned and controlled by the Ex- 
change and is used exclusively by 
those who ship through it. 

After the fruit has been packed, 
and prior to shipment, it generally 
undergoes a _precooling process 
either in the cars or in specially 
constructed rooms. Ordinary cold 
storage rooms have been used for 
precooling citrus fruit, but regu- 
lar precooling rooms make it pos- 
sible to secure quicker and more 
uniform cooling. Though these fa- 
cilities entail a great expense, pre- 
cooling rooms have proven their 
worth. Precooled fruit, with or 

without transit refrigeration, has 
S arrived at market in better condi- 
tion than that shipped under ven- 
tilation, and therefore commands 
abetter market price. When prices 
are low, however, it may not be 
profitable to precool the cheaper 
grades of fruit. 

When citrus fruit is ready for 
shipment, refrigerator cars are 


Grapefruit from nearby groves is unloaded at a cannery in 


Frostproof, Fla. 
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Packing oranges in a Florida packing house with the aid of mechanical handling 
equipment. 


generally used, although ventilated 
cars serve the purpose for short 
hauls in mild weather. In Cali- 
fornia and Arizona, the standard 
carload consists of 462 boxes for 
oranges and grapefruit, and 406 
boxes for lemons. Other states 
have a standard carload of 400 
boxes for all other varieties. The 
boxes are stowed in two layers on 
end, and a third layer is ovcasion- 
ally placed lengthwise on its side 
on top of the first two layers when 
a heavier load is desired. The 
usual load is seven rows wide and 
loaded the full length of the car. 
Formerly all rows had to. be 
strengthened by nailing wooden 
strips across the boxes, but the 
California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change, in conjunction with the 
railroad companies, conducted tests 
on a new refrigerator car which 
eliminated the need for the strips, 
and at the same time permitted the 
present heavier load of 462 boxes 
to be transported safely. Trans- 
portation charges were therefore 
reduced, aiding shippers and re- 


ceivers both materially and finan- 
cially. 

(Editor's Note: For practical 
suggestions as to how to make 
freight cars more serviceable to the 
shipper, see “NEEDED: Better 
Freight Cars,” p. 49.) 

Another method of loading is tc 
place all the boxes on their side. 
If the car dimensions do not fit the 
load exactly, a temporary bulkhead 
built of 2- by 4-in. lumber, and 
placed at the bunker, will take up 
the slack. With smaller loads, the 
bulkhead may be placed in the door- 
way instead of at the bunker. 

Cars that are loaded with bags, 
or in bulk, often have the floors and 
sides padded with exceisior to les- 
sen the possibilities of bruising the 
lower fruit from the weight of that 
on top. Some double-deck refrig- 
erator cars have been built espe- 
cially for loads of this kind. The 
Assn. of American Railroads has 
reported that 2071 new refrigerator 
cars have been built, and should be 
in use the early part of this year. 

(Continued on page 77) 


Truckloads of grapefruit await their turn at the unloading 


platform of a processing plant. 
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a manufactured article. It affects containers, ship- 
Ping practices, handling operations, traffic manage- 


ment, the payload of carriers, warehousing, and 


HOW PRODUCT DE: 


Product design is the first step in the distribution of 


most elements of marketing. 


By 





Industrial 





Dy us visualize our system 
of distribution for finished 
products as a concrete road 
leading from manufacturer to con- 
sumer. The product itself may be 
likened to a motor truck moving 
along this road. Two basic factors 
of industrial design must be con- 
sidered if the truck is to complete 
its journey with success. The road 
must be designed to bear the 
weight of the truck, and the vehicle 
must be designed to cope with the 
steepest grades and the sharpest 
curves in the road. 

Just as the truck affects the road 
over which it passes, the product 
affects the phases of distribution 
through which it flows. And just 
as the existing road imposes cer- 
tain limitations upon the design of 
the truck, the existing system of 
distribution imposes certain limita- 
tions upon the design of the prod- 
uct. Product design for distribution 
may be defined as the integration 
of the product with the distributive 
system to make the flow of mer- 
chandise from manufacturer to 
consumer more efficient and more 
economical. 


Product Design 

As the accompanying flow chart 
indicates, product design affects 
containers, shipping practices, hand- 
ling operations, traffic manage- 
ment, the payload of arriers, 
warehousing, most elements of 
marketing, insurance rates, and 
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service and maintenance. Similarly, 
current methods employed in each 
of the phases of distribution have 
a counter influence upon product 
design. Because of the latter fact, 
the product designer should be 
thoroughly familiar with all the 
factors in distribution. 

Following the order of the flow 
chart, the successful product de- 
signer considers his problem in 
terms of the following questions: 


1. CONTAINERS. Can the product 
be made to fit into a standard con- 
tainer without undue padding or 
bracing? Can the weight of the 
product be reduced so that a less 
expensive container may be used? 
Is the product shaped and sized so 
that the maximum number of units 
can be fitted into a standard con- 
tainer? 


2. SHIPPING PRACTICES. Does the 
product lend itself to easy and 
economical packing and handling 
in the shipping room of the manu- 
facturer? Is the product sufficiently 
durable to withstand a reasonable 
amount of handling while being 
packed and unpacked? 


8. HANDLING OPERATIONS. Is the 
product, in its container, adaptable 
to palletizaticn? Is the construc- 
tion of the product strong enough 
to permit complete mechanical 
handling throughout the various 
stages in its distribution? 














4. TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT. Is the 
product, in its container, of such 
weight, size, shape, and strength 
that the traffic manager may seni 
it to its destination by the most 
efficient and economical carrier w- 
der any given set of circumstances? 


5. PAYLOAD OF CARRIERS. Is the 
product, in its container, adapted 
to utilize the maximum payload of 
a given carrier? 


6. WAREHOUSING. Is the product 
sufficiently compact to utilize ware 
house space efficiently? In its cor 
tainer, and out of its container, 
will it permit stacking to a reasol- 
able height? 


7. MARKETING. Is the produc 
designed to appeal to the consume! 
from the standpoints of appearante 
and utility? If the product is 
be sold at a retail outlet, does i! 
lend itself to effective counter dit 
play? If it is an industrial prot 
uct, can an additional factor 
safety or efficiency in use be buil 
into it? 


8. INSURANCE. Is the produ 
so constructed that insurance raté 
against loss through breakage # 
fire at any point in the distributi® 
system will be low? If the produt 
is an industrial machine, is it @ 
signed to provide the utmost safett 
to workers so that compensatio 
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Produ.. uesiya affects INSURANCE RATES at various points 
throughout the distributive system. Even after the marketing 


insurance rates will be reasonable? 


9, SERVICE AND MAINTENANCE. 
Will the product in use prove easy 
to service? Will any possible re- 
pairs be easy to make, and inexpen- 
sive tc pay for? Will the ease with 
which the product can be serviced 
after it is in the possession of the 
purchaser stimulate additional sales 
of similar units? 


Naturally, this list is in no way 
complete. Individual problems in 
product design will pose many addi- 
tional questions of a more special- 
ized nature. 

Here, for example, is one story 
from the case book of modern prod- 
uct design for distribution. 

A west coast machine tool manu- 
facturer came to the conclusion that 
he was distributing his product, an 
industrial processing machine, at 
less than maximum efficiency. An 
industrial designer was called in to 
Correct the situation. His recom- 
mendations were as follows: 

1, Change the base of the ma- 
chine from cast iron to one of the 
lighter metals. Reduction in weight 
will permit a lighter and less ex- 
Pensive container; make packing 
amd unpacking easier and more 
*ohomical; facilitate handling op- 
trations at the factory, in transit, 
in the warehouse, and at the plant 
of the purchaser; give the traffic 
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manager more leeway in his choice 
of carriers; and permit the loading 
of additional units onto carriers 
when weight is a factor. 

2. Round off the square edges of 
the working surface. Elimination 
of angular edges will cut down the 
number of accidental injuries to 
workers, thereby providing a mar- 
keting incentive which heretofore 
has been lacking. It will also ob- 
viate the necessity of padding the 
edges to prevent damage in transit. 


Round Forms 


It is interesting to note that 
there is a trend toward the adoption 
of round, rather than angular 
shapes, for all types of products. 
The circular form,. originally used 
in the architecture of the ancient 
Greeks, has far more beauty and 
utility than the angular. It is a 
physiological fact that the human 
eye examines an angular object in 
a series of uncomfortable jerks, 
while it follows a circular form 
with perfect ease and smoothness. 

The round form has many prac- 
tical advantages. In materials 
handling equipment, for example, 
rounded shapes applied to indus- 
trial trucks would lessen the dan- 
ger to life and property in the event 
of a collision. If rounded shapes 
were generally applied to furniture, 
much loss that now occurs through 


phase has been completed, proper product design will stimu- 
late new sales by making MAINTENANCE economical. 


damage to the edges in transit 
could be eliminated. 


(Editor’s Note: For a discussion 
of how and why economies in dis- 
tribution should be brought to the 
attention of the public, see “Selling 
Distribution Economies,” p. 22.) 


A future avenue for the expan- 
sion of product design for distribu- 
tion is the combination of the 
product and the container. The 
suggestion has been made that the 
typewriter companies utilize the 
principle of the roll-top desk, and 
provide their machines with col- 
lapsible metal slide covers which 
would completely envelop the upper 
portion of the machine. The added 
protection would make possible a 
lighter and more economical ship- 
ping carton, and would do away 
with the customary cloth typewrit- 
er cover. 

Product design is a potent weapon 
in the battle to lower distribution 
costs to the point where our system 
of free enterprise will function ef- 
ficiently. If it is used effectively, 
(and the trend at present seems to 
be in the direction of its effective 
use) it will help to make a reality 
of the dream of all American busi- 
ness men... a sufficient quantity 
of high quality merchandise owned 
by enough people to insure a decent 
standard of living for the entire 
nation. 
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\ 7 HAT does the atomic bomb, 
and the tremendous energy 
it liberates within the 
atom, mean to the future? Does it 
foreshadow the “bright new world” 
of Utopian dreamers and radio fo- 
rums in which there wil! be no war 
and where political equilibrium 
will be attained, much in the man- 
ner of atomic equilibrium, through 
the opposition of equal and oppos- 
ing forces brought about by shar- 
ing our knowledge with all the na- 
tions of the earth? 

Does it mean the dawn of a new 
industrial era with government 
control of public utilities and, pos- 
sibly, decentralization of industry? 
Does it pertend collectivism? Will 
the “little fellow” have more or 
less opportunities? Will Ford and 
General Motors feature “atomic fis- 
sion” in their automobile advertis- 
ing and, if so, what is to prevent 
the “eternal tinkerer” from taking 
his car apart to find out how it 
works? If he does, what will hap- 
pen? Finally, what does atomic 
energy mean to distribution? 


The atomic bombs, which 
wrought cataclysmic destruction on 
the Japanese cities of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki, were the culmina- 
tion of experiments which began 
with the discovery of radioactivity. 
Experimentation reached a critical 
stage in 1939. On Oct. 11, 1941, 
before we entered the war, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, aware of German 
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Atomic Energy ... 


The release of atomic energy has already revolutionized war and may 


bring other equally revolutionary changes . 
automobile engines no larger than a man’s fist . . . plang 


dustry... 


and rockets capable of overcoming gravitation . . 


. - decentralization of jp. 


- minute light, hea 


and power generators. But no immediate application of new power 
source is foreseen. 


By D. J. WITHERSPOON 


Special Correspondent 


and Italian scientific developments, 
proposed the coordination of Brit- 
ish and American effort in the field 
of nuclear research. Final success 
was the result of international co- 
operation and integration of scien- 
tific, technical and material re- 
sources on a scale never known be- 
fore. 


Commercial Use 


The commercial use of atomic 
power depends not only on starting 
atomic disintegration but also in 
slowing up the process. A pound 
of uranium, through controlled 
“atomic fission,’ could be used to 
produce superheated steam to pro- 
vide all the needed power for a 
great city. Precisely the same proc- 
ess, in the opinion of Dr. Harold 
Jacobson, could be used to operate 
an automobile: a small power plant 
consisting of enough uranium 235 
to cover the head of a pin immersed 
in water would produce the neces- 
sary propelling steam. In fact, the 
car would be a steam locomotive, 
without gears and having a throttle 
for one forward speed and a re- 
verse. There would be no necessity 
of renewing ,the uranium supply 
since it would outlast the car, ac- 
cording to some scientists. 

“The fact,” says President Tru- 
man, “that we can release atomic 
energy ushers in a new era in 
man’s understanding of nature’s 
forces. Atomic energy in the fu- 
ture may supplement the power 


that now comes from coal, oil and 
falling water.” 

Secretary of War Stimson, close 
to the great achievement and, 
therefore, qualified to speak, does 
not foresee an early commercial use 
of atomic power. “It will,” he tells 
us, “be a matter of much further 
research and development to design 
machines for the conversion of 
atomic energy into useful power. 
How long this will be no one can 
predict but it will certainly bea 
period of many years.” 

Some spokesmen representing in- 
dustry agree with Secretary Stim 
son’s views and believe that it wil 
be from 10 to 20 years before the 
atom can be harnessed. Others hold 
that the subject is still too much 
of a military secret to warrant 
forecasting. 

Since science and political phil 
osophy are centuries apart, the 
military potentialities of atomit 
energy must long continue, in the 
opinion of some. to hang like the 
sword of Damocles over the heads 
of government. Tl: atomic bomb, 
it is held, was not essentially ? 
basic wartime discovery: rather it 
was a wartime application of the 
findings of many diverse explore 
tions, conducted by  universitie 
throughout the world, into the co 
mic realm of nuclear physi 
Though the exact formula is stil 
a secret, it is not a secret that cal 

(Continued on page 79) 
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Storage of W. 


The trouble with the surplus property mess does not 
rest with the operating staff; the main difficulty is poli- 
tical. It is the same old malady that attaches to any 
public issue which is muddled with expediencies. 
There is a deep conviction in Washington that sur- 
pluses will be with us for a long time, and that one 
of the elements in our economy that will not be sur- 
plus for a considerable period will be warehousing 


and storage space. 


By ARNOLD KRUCKMAN, Washington Correspondent 


war property actually will be- 
come surplus now that peace 
is here, no one knows how much 
space or how much warehousing 
must ultimately be provided for the 
things and the materials that may 
become surplus. The result is log- 
ical. The warehousing facilities 
can only be planned and provided a 
few jumps ahead of the storage 
needs. There is no just reason to 
grouse about the situation because 
the condition likewise is a logical 
sequence. One does not need to be 
an apologist for the government to 
appreciate that the haste and in- 
credible speed with which we pre- 
pared the stupendous resources 
Which have engulfed our enemies 
inevitably would entail waste. 
Speaking very broadly, this waste 
was essential. It shortened the war 
and saved millions of lives of the 
people on our side. And despite 
the apparent paradox, it is certain 
it saved an enormous bulk of the 
Wealth of our normal economy. 
The only yardstick by which we 
can measure the storable things 
and materials that are surplus war 
Property is what they cost us. It 
8 roughly and rather foggily esti- 
Mated their cost value- will be be- 
tween 20 and 30 billion dollars. The 
balance of the gross aggregate 
stand total of 100 billion dollars, 
the over-all guestimate of all sur- 
plus war property, consists of the 
Plants, planes, ships, and real estate 


Se no one knows how much 
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in this country; and the 50 billion 
dollars worth of surplus located in 
foreign areas, almost none of which 
will come back, and none of which 
is a warehousing problem in this 
country. 


Closed Storage 


At this writing, about mid- 
August, we know clearly that be- 
tween 60 and 80 warehousing facil- 
ities have been and will be supplied 
in the immediate future for the 
fraction of things and materials 
which currently either require stor- 
age or will soon need to be ware- 
housed. This total represents an 
aggregate of 19,700,000 sq. ft. of 
closed space, already in use, or now 
under construction. In addition, it 
is already known that navy release 
of this type of surplus, as well as 
other scattered needs stemming 
from various agencies, will require 
an additional total of about 10,000,- 
000 sq. ft. of closed space. 

One or more of these actual or 
potential warehouses are located in 
the areas which center around the 
following regional headquarters 
cities of the RF€ Office of Surplus 
Property: Atlanta, Kansas City, 
Richmond, Portland, Omaha, Los 
Angeles, New York, Seattle, Dallas, 
Charlotte, Philadelphia, Houston, 
Detroit, San Francisco, New Or- 
leans, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Bos- 
ton, Chicago, San Antonio, Salt 
Lake City, Cleveland, Denver, Spo- 
kane, Little Rock, Birmingham, 


Helena, Jacksonville, Louisville, 
Nashville, Oklahoma City, and in 
Alaska. 

The sizes of the warehouses vary. 
In general, they are established in 
units of 50,000 sq. ft. each. The 
structure is simple and workable. 
The concrete slab is laid at ground 
level, with a flat roof supported by 
columns; the designs have the ma- 
jor object of using the very mini- 
mum of critical materials. The 
thought obviously always in mind 
is to make the design so flexible 
that noncritical materials may be 
substituted whenever possible. The 
new warehouses follow closely the 
general lines of the semi-permanent 
structures used by the army in 
theatres of operation. The actual 
space formulae are continually in 
process of screening and are gov- 
erned by new developments. 

The program began with the sole 
purpose of storing only the surplus 
owned by RFC and its subsidiaries. 
This surplus consisted almost 
wholly of machine tools and pro- 
duction equipment owned by the 
Defense Plant Corp. But the pro- 
gram has developed so broadly that 
the warehouses now provide storage 
for all surplus, including invento- 
ries under control of the Commerce . 
Department, but not the surplus of 
the U. S. Maritime Commission. 
The things and materials under 
control of the shipping and ship- 
building agency are stored in its 
various yards. 
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It will be noticed the preceding 
discussion concerns “closed space,” 
which is used in the sense that it 
applies to more or less permanent 
warehouse units. The existing re- 
sources also include 25,000,000 sq. 
ft. of outdoor storage space used for 
such property as steam shovels, bull- 
dozers, and similar things which 
are regarded as impervious to 
weather. There also is a substantial 
area of outdoor storage space which 
is used for things that require pro- 
tection. The things placed in these 
areas are covered with a protective 
coating, and are then sheltered un- 
der a prefabricated structure which 
is literally éither built over and 
around the surplus property, or, in 
some cases, simply is lowered over 
the property like a huge cover. 
When it is desired to remove any 
thing, the sides are taken down. Ii 
is proposed that these prefabricated 
storage boxes shall be moved from 
one area to another as shifting 
needs occur. The hope is that they 
will supply the flexibility it is fore- 
seen will be necessary to cut across 
all artificial agency separation lines 
now that conditions have become 
more hectic and complicated after 
the sudden Japanese surrender. 


Storage Space 

A number of plants, owned or 
controlled by the Defense Plant 
Corp., already are used as ware- 
houses. It is not possible to obtain 
eyen, an approximate estimate of 
the storage space involved. The 
red tape of government makes a 
survey slow and tedious and com- 
pilation of facts, as they are gath- 
ered, is subject to the same delays. 
The Procurement Division of. the 
Treasury Department, possesses a 
substantial number of permanent 
warehouses, and has either ac- 
quired others, or has converted 
buildings which have been leased or 
rented. During its period as dis- 
posal agency it used these various 
facilities for storage. Apparently 
no one has yet been able to deter- 
mine just how much surplus prop- 
erty is stored in permanent pro- 
curement warehouses, and in the 
warehouses which procurement is 
reported to have leased or rented 
from private operators. 

It is a well known fact, off the 
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record, in the Capital, that there 
are fortunate warehouse and stor- 
age facility owners, who have legit- 
imately turned over their proper- 
ties to the government for a long 
period of time, wth a generously 
protective clause in the event of 
cancellation, and that these owners 
for a considerable time have prac- 
tically no business worries, except 
to balance their bank books when 
the monthly or quarterly check is 
deposited by the government. One 
of these lucky individuals avparent- 
ly spends his time mostly in circu- 
lating around the country. At in- 
tervals he turns up in the Capital 
to talk things over with some ac- 
quaintances in government agen- 
cies. 

“It is clear that more warehouses 
and storage facilities must be taken 
over for government needs, now 
that the war is over. There is 
a consciousness here that the rush 
of events and the deluge of sur- 
pluses will be so great that any- 
thing and everything capable of 
holding the things and materials 
will be grabbed swiftly by govern- 
ment. Congress is extremely sur- 
plus-conscious, and Congress is up 
against an imminent election vear. 
With the “revolution by consent” 
in Great Britain, Congress is jit- 
tery over the implications of the 
British election. 

The point in connection with the 
surpluses is that when property is 
turned loose, it will stir unpredicta- 
ble thoughts in the minds of the 


voters if they see stupendous quap. 
tities of things and materials pile 
up along the roadsides, the 

in appearance for’“weather® anj 
wear. 


Typical Yarn 

It is this threat to Congressiongj 
equanimity that gives point to, 
story told here, by knowledgeabh 
sources, that not so long ago ther 
was an imposing number of railroad 
cars full of war materia! no om 
knew what to do with immediately 
On the railroad tracks and siding 
they were an encumbrance to Wa 
traffic. Moreover, they mizht stan 
a chain of other troubles. The gs 
they tell here is that whoever wag 
responsible quickly negotiated 
lease of storage facilities; the can 
were run under shelter; the plage 
was closed, and the people who tél 
the yarn here seem doubtful wheth 
er or not any one since has beg 
inside the place; or that any 
now available actually knows what 
may be inside the railroad cars. The 
yarn is extreme, without doubt} 
and it may be apocryphal; but itis 
a very good illustration of the inei- 
dents which happen and drive the 
people responsible for surplus, and 
for storage of surplus, to distrat- 
tion. 

Aside from Defense Plant Corp. 
plants, and other war plants, idle 
and generally empty, which are ex 
pected to help in relieving the pres 

(Continued on page 129) 





Marketing and Distribution Forum | 
To Be Held at New York in October 


New methods: 
presentation will be used, it is 
some having been under wraps @i 
the war. The principal speakers will # J 
sales and marketing executives. 


The Sales Executives Club of New 
York, in cooperation with The Adver- 
tising Federation of America, and in 
conjunction with The National Federa- 
tion of Sales Executives and other 
organized distribution and marketing 
groups, will hold the first annual mar- 
keting rally in New, York on a nation- 
wide scale this fall. The meetings will 
be broadcast either over the air or by 
leased telephone ‘wire to 200 advertis- 
ing clubs and 100 or more sales execu- 
tives clubs throughout the country. 

The rally, a series of six sessions on 
each Monday, starting Oct. 22 and 
ending on Nov. 26, will have top man- 
agement as well as local retailers 
among its speakers, and on its forums. 
The opening and closing sessions will 
be all-day affairs with a banquet at 
night, the four intervening meetings will 


be strictly technical. 


distribution of consumer products” 
create more employment will be the i 
note of the sessions. 

The series will be sold en block, § 
ably at $35 for the course, inch 
meals, and is open to those who sil 
on distribution planning. F 

Gene Flack, Loose-Wiles Biscuit @ 
is president of the Sales Executives Clu 
of N. Y. Don G. Mitchell, Sylvania &# 
tric’ Products, Inc., and A. A.B 
Johns-Manville Co., are co-chairmen 
arrangements. The Sales Execull 
Club of N. Y. has offices at the Hm 
Roosevelt, Madison Ave. and 45th St] 
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Pattern for Postwar Distribution 

. » « A Convoy’s Departure Represents 
Globe-Circling Problems of Distribution 

Before a convoy sails, its cargo has to be prepared and assembied. 
All phases of distribution are employed: handling and transportation: 
packing and packaging; warehousing and merketing; finance and 
insurance; service and maintenance. These are ail integrated by 
the science of logistics which is the application of logic to the prob- 


lems of supply in military operations. Logistics is not the result of 

any one individual's capabilities; it is the integration of the total 
intelligence, resources and experience of a country, crystallized 

under the tremendous urgencies of war, Logistics encom- 

% passes, on a glebal scale for purposes of grand strategy. 
% all the activities of peacetime distribution. If the con- 
cept of “more things for more people" is acceptable 

as a tenet of democracy, then logistics offers a 

pattern for more efficient and economical 











The departure of a convoy, timed to coincide with mili- 


tary operations projected months in advance, is a tri- 
umph of integration. War essentials, originating in many 
thousands of factories, mills and foundries, must be deliv- 
ered overseas at the right place in the right quantity at 
the right time. Logistics, functioning in support of grand 
strategy, uses all of the tools and methods of peacetime 
distribution, but uses them more efficiently because it 
integrates them more effectively. Logistics, like peace- 
time distribution, is concerned with the movement of raw 
materials and finished products from point of origin to 
point of ultimate use or consumption. New techniques, 
based upon physical, geographical and psychological re- 
quirements have been developed for the appraisal of men 
and materials by the armed forces and are more scientific 
than most peacetime market surveys. Each phase of logis- 
tics fits precisely into an overall integrated pattern. 


Its symbol is the convoy . 
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BETTER PLANNING 


Y STATISTICS 
EVEN IN THE DISTRIBUTION OF SUPPLIES TO COMBAT 
AREAS METHODS HAVE BEEN DEVELOPED WHICH INDUS- 
TRY CAN USE TO ADVANTAGE. THIS APPLIES TO ALL 











PHASES OF PEACETIME DISTRIBUTION: HANDLING AND oo 
TRANSPORTATION; PACKING AND PACKAGING, WARE- | E 
HOUSING AND MARKETING; FINANCE AND INSURANCE; 
SERVICE AND MAINTENANCE. ALL ARE SEGMENTS IN THE MORE RESEARCH © 
OVERALL PATTERN OF DISTRIBUTION. 
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MORE THINGS FOR MORE 
THROM SETTER OSTA 


© NTERNATIONAL trade is 
moving in directions of vital 
* importance to American man- 
wement. 

"Development of local manufac- 
mre in foreign countries is being 
fressed aS a means of reducing 
mean freight charges, benefiting 
from tariff duty preferences, and 
mining advantages from the na- 
ional viewpoint with regard to la- 


Consequently, the trend is toward 
lablishment of assembling plants 
i Manufacturing units in many 
foreign countries. 
As a business safety factor, 
rican manufacturers will want 
consider local assembly or manu- 
facturing, possibly in cooperation 
th nationals of foreign countries. 
n this manner thev will avoid the 
isk of being eliminated as sup- 
liers which they must run if prod- 
tis have to be imported in their 
i form, subject to high freight 
excessive duties, and preju- 
ices in favor of similar local mer- 
handise. 
The American manufacturer, by 
wWiding industrial manufacturing 
ups in various countries, can be 
ured of his position as a supplier 
this product without fear of elimi- 
ation. He can get this economic 
isurance without excessive invest- 
mit through cooperation with na- 
I in each country, proper 
valt tion of his patents, knowl- 
age of product and manufacturing 
thods, and general “know how.” 
hufacturing abroad is the re- 
of gradual development. In 
mer stages of foreign trade, it 
“Customary to consider sales 
Y of entirely completed articles, 
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By JOHN AB. 


Vice President Remington Rand, Inc. 


such as typewriters, automobiles, 
radios, refrigerators and similar 
products, elaborately boxed for ship- 
ment overseas. Upon arrival at 
foreign destination, there was only 
the operation of uncrating, and the 
complete article could be put to im- 
mediate use by a consumer. That 
was the luxury way of doing world 
business. 

Then came the elimination of the 
export box, or its simplification, in 
order to save on an item of cost 
that was pyramided by duties and 
taxes. That arrangement brought 
economies that could be passed on 
to the final buyer abroad. 

With the introduction of welding, 
duco painting and similar manufac- 
turing methods making for decen- 
tralization of production, came the 
trend toward shipments of parts for 
assembly into complete articles 
abroad. The components for as 
many as four complete articles 
could be shipped in space often re- 
quired when the same product was 
boxed and sent abroad in its final 
form. Savings in freight and ac- 
companying tariff charges were 
main reasons for this development. 





John A. Zellers started his career with 
Remington Rand as a typewriter sales- 
man, and progressed to the vice presi- 
dency through the positions of branch 
manager in several cities, superinten- 
dent of domestic offices, general man- 
ager of European offices, and general 
foreign director. Mr. Zellers is presi- 
dent, Advertising Club of New York. 
and is a director, National Foreign 
Trade Council. He is an officer, direc- 
tor, or member of numerous commer- 
cial, educational. and social organiza- 


tions.—THE EDITOR. 








ZELLERS 


Now we come to the stage of 
manufacturing with aid of local 
people abroad. 

Introduction of local capital into 
enterprises abroad has both advan- 
tages and disadvantages. In most 
cases, the former out-weigh the lat- 
ter. Some may feel that participa- 
tion of local capital retards intro- 
duction of progressive methods. 
This need not be the case if the se- 
lection of local investors is as care- 
fully made as is the selection of 
local managers. 

If the proper selection has been 
made there need be little fear about 
impairment of patent rights, or 
about the honest payment of royal- 
ties mutually agreed upon. 

Satisfactory arrangements be- 
tween the local enterprise abroad 
and the parent company in the 
United States hinge entirely on the 
selection of local capital and man- 
agement. 

If the selection proves wrong, 
there will be friction, just as there 
would be within an enterprise lo- 
cated in the United States. 

If a wrong selection cannot be 
changed, the business will suffer, 
until finally one group buys out the 
other, or operations cease entirely. 

It behooves top management, 
therefore, to make careful investi- 
gation in an endeavor to find the 
best of local partners to handle the 
extension of their business in other 
lands. With the exercise of care 
and good judgment, entry into the 
fields of manufacturing and inten- 
sive distribution with the aid of 
talented leaders found abroad can- 
not help but prove a profitable step 
for American business. 
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Cost Factors 
in Distribution 


0. 3- 


given to costs of transportation ; 
sofar as business establishments; 
general are concerned. 

Why is there this lack of att 
tion on the part of managemey 
Transportation costs are equally 
important as costs of labor, Is; 
perhaps, because the producing AST 
things is occurring and re-occw ong 
ring where management can ry tive 
ily see it? Transportation as ygmetures ‘ 


gards each plant or industrial ui marke 
phich the 


Management should familiarize itself with some of the 

ways and means that exist to reduce transportation costs. 

Only when these costs are lowered by individual units of 

industry will it be possible to cut down the cost of overall 
distribution. 

















By | 


By HENRY G. ELWELL 


Traffic Consultant 


N the sphere of industry, man- _ ferred from place to place there can takes place only between certal sing t 
agement is not fully concentrat- be no production, and without the stages in the procession from ' or 
materials to finished products, Jae’ 


ing on the feasibilities of re- 
ducing costs of transportation. Yet 
transportation is of paramount sig- 
nificance, making up as it does 4a 
large portion of the cost of distri- 
bution. 

All basic materials and products 
come from land or sea. Compara- 
tively few are’usable until some 
kind of manipulation is employed 
to change or convert them. 

Of what real service value to 
mankind is the copper ore as it lies 
in the earth, or even after labor 
has been engaged to move it to the 
surface? It continues to be of no 
use in itself even after it has been 
transported to a smelter where it 
is mixed with other ingredients and 
subjected to terrific heat. Out of 


latter, distribution would be non- 
existent. you, Mr. Manager, know all y 
Now it is evident that costs ac- should know about your costs ¢ 
crue where work is performed. It transportation? Check up on 
ought to be just as obvious that questions which accompany this 
where there is transportation, sim- ticle, and be honest with yoursel 
ilar costs are incurred. Manage- 
ment recognizes the need for care- 
fully watching and controlling costs 
of labor. Management sees to it 
that elaborate systems are installed 
to study these costs. With this care 
on the part of management in re- 
gard to labor, it is mystifying to 
find so little consideration being 
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Whatever the reason for t 
present scant thought to costs, 
transportation, the fact still 
mains that management ought } 
take action in connection wi 
studying ways and means to redit 
these costs. Only when these cos 
are lowered by the individual wi 
of industry will it be possible! ew, 
cut down the cost of national + il 
- overall distribution. Unless the ag, ring 
of overall distribution is redugiture 
we are in for a sorry time in me rials, su 
ing the worldwide trade scramlliisecticiq, 








Quiz for General Manager 


1. What is my total transporta- 


this treatment emerges the unre- 
fined pig copper which, in that 
state, has no practical use. It is 
not until numerous additional oper- 
ations have taken place to produce 
articles and utensils that the ma- 
terial which originated in copper 
ore comes forth as of definite use- 
fulness. 

Labor is essential in starting the 
copper ore from the mines to the 
surface, and it is likewise required 
through the various treatments. 
There is also another factor, one 
which is just as imperative. That 
factor is transportation. Unless 


“~~ and products are trans- 
38 


tion cost? 

2. What major items make up 
this total? 

3. Of these major items, what 
group totals add to our cost of 
production? 

4. What other group totals add 
to our cost of distribution? 

5. Is it possible to reduce some 
of these costs? 

6. If I do not know the answer 
to each of the foregoing ques- 
tions, must I blame 


(a) Purchasing Agent? 

(b) Production Manager? 
(c) Cost Accountant? 

(d) Traffic Manager? 

(e) Advertising Manager? 


WHY? 


(f) Sales Manager? 
(g) Myself? 











in the postwar period. It does i 
require a modern Noah to predif 
an impending deluge. Anyone Wil 


common sense, if he will use it, @ 
foresee the coming contest for 
place in the domestic markets 
the marts of the world. One me 
of helping to meet the inevital 
competition is to start right ™ 
to discover ways and meals 


bring down transportation costs 


When referring to transpd 
tion keep in mind the differenti 
plications of the word. When 
in a broad sense it refers to ¢ 


(Continued on page 82) 
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By H. H. SLAWSON 


AST month’s article in this 
series on the farm «oopera- 
tives outlined the genera! 
satures Of the cooperative method 
marketing farm products by 
yhich the farmer is aided in ob- 
ining the maximum return for 
he toil he devotes to his job of 
meecding and clothing the world. 

8 Side by side with this marketing 
novement, another phase of co- 
perative endeavor, devoted to the 
lllective purchasing of farm sup- 
lies, has been developed to help 
he farmer trim operating costs so 
s to make his business more 
rofitable. 

No industrialist, reading here, 
eds to be reminded of the impor- 
ance of careful buying, which 
ften spells the difference between 
uceess and failure of any business. 
It is well to bear in mind, also, 
hat farming is essentially a manu- 
facturing enterprise, involving ex- 
mnditure of vast sums for raw ma- 
rials, such as seed, feed, fertilizer, 
ecticides, oil, gasoline, machin- 
















Petroleum storage facilities operated by Southern States Co-op. 


The How and Why 
of the Co-ops 


0. 3-The Co-ops Go Shopping 


EDITOR'S NOTE: This is the third of six articles on the farm cooperative 
associations and their relation to and effect upon current practices in distri- 
bution. The &irst article which appeared in the June issue explained why the 
farm co-ops are big business and outlined the organizational structure of 
some of the leading associations. The second article, last month, dealt with 
distribution costs in relation to-the co-ops. Articles to follow will deal with 
the following topics: No. 4 The Farm Co-ops Are Human; No. 5 The 
Co-ops Face a Challenge; No. 6 Co-ops for City Consumers. 

The author of this series, a newspaper and magazine writer of many 
years’ experience, formerly was associated in an editorial capacity with one 
of the large general farm organizations and later with cooperative groups. 
Since severing these connections 13 years ago, he has been engaged in 


writing on business topics. 





ery, packing supplies. It calls 
for wise buying. For years, how- 
ever, farmers have been forced to 
sell at wholesale and buy at retail, 
a procedure no private business en- 
terprise would attempt and, until 
the rise of the cooperative purchas- 
ing associations, little could be 
done about it. 


Co-op Purchasing 

Collective purchasing through 
the co-ops offers agriculture the 
similar cost-reducing advantages of 
volume buying of standardized com- 
modities enjoyed by any other 
large industry. 

Of more than passing interest, in 








en 
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Typical local cooperative service store, Bel Air, Md. 


this connection, is the fact that pur- 
chasing through central buying 
agencies on a cooperative pattern 
is making headway in private com- 
mercial enterprise, notably among 
independent grocers and druggists, 
where chain store competition 
makes the shaving of pennies from 
business costs a vital factor. Col- 
lective advertising and group con- 
trol of store operations also are fea- 
tures of this voluntary private 
cooperative action. 

In 1929, according to a Brook- 
ings Institute study, “the average 
income of farm families was $1,240, 
as compared with $3,226 for town 
and urban families.” The Year- 
book of Agriculture Statistics for 































Criticism of Co-ops 


OMPETITORS of the cooperative 

system of distribution charge that 
“there is no fundamental reason for be- 
lieving that expenses can be saved 
from the mere fact that a business unit 
is cooperatively owned and operated.” 
On comparative scales, they insist, 
wages, depreciation, running expenses. 
interest, cannot be generally lower for 
the farmer associations than for private 
enterprise. 

Nothing is said, however, about the 
marketing abuses which cooperative 
methods are helping to eliminate, or 
about the failure of private operators 
to pay enough for better grades; or 
about their retention of too large a 
gross margin; or their failure to find the 
best markets in which to sell; or about 


“price wars,” and combinations or 
agreements among local shippers. 

No one argues that after a motor car 
is built, the manufacturer should sur- 
render control of the marketing of his 
product to an outsider; and that. the 
latter, entirely, divorced from the pro- 
ducer and unsympathetic to the Ictter’s 
further interest, should sell the car for 
his own exclusive benefit, even if he 
can do it “at no greater cost.” 

The cooperative movement has _ of- 
fered the farmer an opporiunity to 
abandon horse-and-buggy-day methods 
of marketing and to get his selling done 
in a big scale, modern manner, by mar- 
keting specialists devoted exclusively 
to the furtherance of his interests all 
the way. Agricultural marketing simply 
has caught up with industrial mar- 
keting.—H. H. S. 








1941 places the average net income 
of farmers, including cash and non- 
money income, at $1,655. Money 
income alone for that year aver- 
aged $1,134. Fifty-nine per cent 
of the farmers received less than 
$1,000 in cash for their toil in 1941 
and only 3.7 per cent received be- 
tween $3,000 and $5,000, an income 
comparable with that of urban 
workers. Fifteen per cent of the 
farmers in that year, also, had a net 
cash income of less than $250. 

For the 59 per cent that took in 
less than $1,000 in cash, a co-op 
patronage dividend, no matter how 
small, would be a windfall not to 
be despised. For a share cropper 
with income under $250 it would be 
a godsend. The figures give point 
to the remark often reiterated by 
farm leaders that, while farmers 
comprise 20 per cent of the na- 
tion’s population, they receive only 
10 per cent of the national income. 

Just when cooperative purchas- 
ing of farm supplies started is diffi- 
cult to determine, but it is known 
that in Illinois farmers’ buying 
clubs existed prior to 1850. In 
1929, 410,914 farmers reported to 
census takers that they purchased 
cooperatively supplies valued at 
$125,048,597, an average of $304 
each. 

For the 1942-43 season Farm 
Credit Administration estimates 
state that 2,742 farm purchasing 
associations, with 1,270,000 mem- 
bers, did a total business of $600,- 
000,000. Marketing associations 


handling supplies for members ou 
the side bought an additional $150,- 
000,000 worth of goods, bringing the 
total purchasing business of these 
farm organizations for 1942-438 to 
approximately $750,000,000. 
Breakdowns to show wholesale 
value of supplies handled by indi- 
vidual co-ops for this same season 
were not available when this article 
was prepared. Reports for the 
fiscal year ending June 39, 1942, 
however, show some impressive to- 
tals: $58,850,230 for the Coopera- 
tive Grange League Federation Ex- 


In the GLF feed mill, Buffalo, N. Y., bags are filled, weighed, sewed and moved 
by automatic machinery to car loading platform below. 
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change (“GLF”) in New You 
State; $35,972,464 for Easter, 
States Farmers Exchange in Ma. 
sachusetts; $19,700,580 for South. 
ern States Cooperative in Virginjg. 
$15,083,780 for Illinois Farm Sup. 
ply Co.; $13,552,846 for Pry 
Growers Supply Co. in California: 
and many others in the 
million dollar classes. 

(Editor’s Note: For additional 
information about the handling, 
shipping, and marketing of citry 
fruits, see “Distribution of Citns 
Fruits,” p. 25.) 


CEN TO One 


Probably no complete cataiog e. 
ists listing all commodities py. 
chased by these co-ops for their 


members. Included are such item 
as feed, fertilizer, seed, binde 
twine, serums, salt, paint, shipping 
containers, farm machinery, took 
insecticides, petroleum products 
tires, tubes, batteries and other 


auto accessories, harness, dain 
and poultry remedies, fencing, lime. 
stone, electrical appliances, build 
ing supplies, coal, roofing material, 
baby chicks. 

In providing this buying service 
for themselves the farmers hav 
established and operate some sur 
prising facilities. One co-op, which 
last year marketed 96,700 carloads 
of its products, owns 70,000 acres 

(Continued on page 81) 
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Blackstone Studios 


HE keystone of national pros- 
Tos is distribution rather 

than production. This is not 
my opinion only; it is aiso the 
opinion of many forward-looking 
executives and economists, men 
who are vitally interested, as we 
all are, in the preservation of free 
enterprise and in the realization 
through more efficient distribution 
of democracy’s concept of “more 
things for more people.” 

During the war our productive 
capacity increased tremendously. In 
fact, it has increased to a point 
where, in the, opinion of some, our 
postwar distributive system must 
handle at least twice the volume of 
goods it did before the war. If it 
fails in the accomplishment of this 
objective serious stagnation is re- 
garded as likely to occur along ou 
production lines. This calls for a 
Marketing program of a quality 

rto unknown in this country, 

Md this program can be realized 

Wy through a factual approach to 
le many seemingly unrelated, bui 
lally related, problems of dis- 


i 


bution. 


e Make Markets 
" discussing postwar planning, 
#8 Well to remember that distri- 
which begins even before 
iction and ends only when the 
Ulactured products are in the 
mands of the ultimate consumer, is 
L farily concerned with people 
Pe with the accurate forecasting, 
Mea basis of market research, of 
mal income and buying habits. 
@ national income and con- 
& buying habits, which have 
A Modified by the war, are de- 
ming factors in the kind of 
Mipetition retailers must face dur- 
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Trends in Retail Marketing 


More efficient distribution through centralized buying and inventory 

control of standard and private brands is suggested to enable inde- 

pendently owned stores to meet growing chain competition in quality 
merchandise. 


By MILTON J. GREENBAUM 


Vice President 
Felix Lilienthal & Co., Inc. 
New York 


ing the period of reconversion and 
after. 

In my opinion retail marketing 
in the United States must be pre- 
pared for changes. All of the vari- 
ous activities constituting distribu- 
tion—i. e., transportation, mate- 
rials handling, warehousing, finance 
and insurance, research and adver- 
tising and, finally, marketing— 
will be influenced by more efficient 
and integrated patterns arising out 
of war necessity. 


Chains to Expand 


On the other hand, I do not be- 
lieve that present types of stores 
will be substantially modified; they 
will continue as at present for 
many more years than we are in- 
terested in, but marketing trends 
and distribution practices are likely 
to undergo radical changes and the 
portents should be studied carefully 
in order that we may participate 
efficiently in the postwar era. 

Chain stores and the chain out- 
lets of the large mail order houses, 
during the war, accumulated tre- 
mendous cash reserves. We are 
reliably informed that the postwar 
period will see these reserves used 
for business expansion. New stores 
will be opened, larger stores will 
be built on the sites of existing 
stores and new departments will be 
added to stores already in opera- 
tion. 

An important part in future dis- 
tributive planning must be con- 
cerned with a new class of con- 


sumers, the class known as skilled 
labor which has become accustomed 
to an improved standard of living 
and will be content with nothing 
less. Doubtless many industrial 
readjustments will follow the war 
boom, but it is unlikely that con- 
sumer buying power will be mate- 
rially reduced. Labor unions have 
attained to positions of great power 
and will make every effort to resist 
lowering of union membership 
wages. Therefore, we must be pre- 
pared to meet a large consumer de- 
mand on the part of this new class 
of purchasers. More and better 
merchandise is likely to be de- 
manded. 

As a direct result of the war. 
chain stores are selling better mer- 
chandise than ever before. They 
are not going to give up their price 
lines without a struggle. If this 
competition is to be met, distribu- 
tion costs must be reduced. In ap- 
praising the various official state- 
ments emanating from Washing- 
ton, it should be kept in mind that 
government thinking is definitely 
along the lines of decreasing the 
ratio between the cost of a product 
and its eventual cost to the con- 
sumer; also that the chains are re- 
garded as the pattern for eco- 
nomical distribution of merchan- 
dise. 


Independent Stores 


The services rendered by inde- 
pendently owned stores in their 
respective communities have not 
been sufficiently recognized by the 
government. I do not believe we 
should delude ourselves into the be- 
lief that this kind of economic 
thinking will change with a change 
in government. The mien respon- 
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sible for this trend toward col- 
lectivism will remain, under other 
names perhaps, as a determining 
factor in government policy, irre- 
spective of which party may happen 
to be in power. 


Therefore, in the postwar period 
when the competitive spirit again 
re-enters business, independently 
owned stores must place themselves 
in a position to retain their in- 
herent advantages over their chain 
store competitors and, in addition, 
must borrow from the chain stores 
the best features of their operation. 

The success of the chain stores 
is attributable to reduced overall 
distribution costs through the inte- 
gration of all activities entering 
into their operation. The inde- 
pendents must avail themselves of 
the advantages of large-scale pur- 
chasing, economical methods of dis- 
tribution, intelligent merchandis- 
ing which is free of personal idio- 
syncrasies, and promotional pro- 
grams based upon a_ thorough 
knowledge of the market it is de- 
sired to reach. 








EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Greenbaum is 
identified with a number of enterprises 
in the merchandising field. Besides 
being vice president of Felix Lilienthal 
& Co., he is vice president of the Na- 
tional Merchandising Corp.; president 
of the Assn. of Buying Offices; and 
member of the Venders Relation Com- 
mittee, National Retail Dry Goods Assn. 


In the present article he emphasizes 
a point of major importance, namely, 
that better integrated over-all distribu- 
tion will help to make merchandising 
more efficient and more economical. 








The development of private 
brands for unit control merchan- 
dising is a matter which should be 
given careful consideration. Pri- 
vate brands require much careful 


planning and recognition of the fact 
that personal preference must be 
eliminated to some extent in the 
interest of successful operation. 
Centralized control of private 
brands is a somewhat revolutionary 
idea and its successful realization 


entails some sacrifice for the eg, 
mon good. At first, some buyer 
may not like the thought of giving 
up “pet” merchandise, but ip 4 
long run the many resulting adyy 
tages will outweigh such mj 
considerations. 

My comments on private branj 
are not to be construed as an atta} 
in any sense on nationally adye. 
tised lines; these have too cm 


clusively demonstrated their impoiner 


tance in the national economy, Wim 


have long advocated the inclusig 
of top rating nationally advertise 
branded lines in the merchandiy 
to be featured in our store. 

In conclusion, let me say thy 
in my opinion the best way for in 
dependently owned stores to me 
the growing competition of chai 
stores in quality lines is the w 
















of the methods which are giving th 
chains their predominant position; 


namely, centralized inventory con 


trol and a factual approach based 


upon accurate information, to th 


various related problems of distri 
bution. 
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Distribution Costs .— | 


plorage | 


AST month I wrote about By D. ALLYN GARBER its own against chain and other a 
=. one phase of department Vice President & Editor competition, it must, of course, of being bui 

store costs that can and Department Store Economist fer service of such superiority thi, ip 
should be held down postwar: over- it will offset price competition. M nights : 


done customer services. I say 
overdone because reasonable cus- 
tomer services are essential; but I 
referred to a consumer survey we 
made showing the customers were 
not demanding the unreasonable 
prewar services, rather they were 
the result of department stores 
competing among themselves. Fig- 
ures quoted last month showed that 
the customer was exceedingly rea- 
sonable. 

As in all cases of surveys, it is 
not the mere “yes” or “no” answer 


element in ‘service’ is more impr 
tant than personnel with the righi 
approach serving the customer.” 
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“I’m in favor of anything and 
everything that cuts unnecessary 
expenses and useless effort. Let 
people learn to depend upon them- 
selves more. Unspoil them.” 

“Merchandisers have spoiled the 
public by too much service and at- 
tention, and the slogan ‘the cus- 
tomer is always right.’ Sufficient, 
courteous service after the war will 
be enough. Omit all ‘on approval’ 
deliveries.” 


So much for the customer sf 
vice effects on costs. 


Another opportunity to redutt 
operating costs in departmell 
stores, yes, and in manufacturil 
is to know more of the detal 
about the movement of merchal 
dise, by items. We have mantf 
turers frequently call us for inid 


. . “Py mation about the percentage “Bupply ne 
you get that is of most importance. a rgd and carry when pos- their own goods that is distributelltotro] sy 
The comments are what count. It pe: , om prong ~~ : atore rules by department stores, informatiagte army 
would take several pages of this Concerning returns, deliveries, etc.. which, if we wanted to get it, Wmpleady flo 


but I long for the old days of good 
salesmanship and their helpful sug- 


article to quote them. Just a few 


hunition , 
follow: 


would call the very people who ¢ 


“No restrictions now in effect  estions, and plenty of them.” 1 A Ar a id the a 
will have any result. More intelli- In an article appearing in the Sane Se cried reg *y "i ment nece 
gent and carefully planned shop- last issue of the Department Store helps materially in building ow Ne army’ 
ping on the part of the public is Economist, an authority writes: search department. hergency 
what is needed.” “If the department store is to hold (Continued on page 74) Ordnan 
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HROUGHOUT the vast 20 
million sq. mi, expanse of 
the Pacific Ocean areas, 
here are probably only a handful 
f GI’s who would not look askance 
ta request for a “sky hook” or a 
cloud switch.” However, both are 
ndard items issued by the Army 
““Mrdnance Department. The first is 
n automotive jack part, and the 
atter a fire control instrument. 
There are only two of the more than 
200,000 items handled by the huge 
prdnance supply system located on 
he POA headquarters island of 
Dahu. 


plorage Sheds 


Employing more than 107 storage 
warehouses and sheds, with more 
being built, ordnance supplies which 
y in size from such feather- 
weights as second hands for wrist 
watches to burly behemoths like 32 
m Sherman tanks are classified 
nd stored in strategic locations 
hroughout this Pacific storehouse, 
waiting distribution to task forces 
Md army units fighting on the very 
loorstep of Japan. The 200,000 sep- 
te equipment classifications take 
” over one million sq. ft. of cov- 
ed storage, and in excess of 21 
nillion sq. ft. of open storage facil- 
ties on Oahu alone. 

Coordinating the vast ordnance 
upply network is an efficient stock 
ntrol system, which is the key to 
me army’s ability to maintain a 
aly flow of heavy artillery, am- 
munition, tanks, trucks, jeeps, pre- 
Hsion and fire control instruments; 
i the staggering total of equip- 
ment necessary to supply and repair 
W¢ army’s machines of war in any 
hergency. 

Ordnancemen contend that their 
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More Firepower to You!’ 


More firepower to you’ is the toast of the men of the ordnance depart- 
ment to the fighters on America’s far-flung battle lines. Techniques 
eloped in making good this toast will enable these soldiers of 
to greet industry, in this postwar era, with the salutation 
‘More efficiency to you.’ 


materials handling techniques are 
just a wartime adaptation of those 
employed by American business in 
the handling, storage and distribu- 
tion of peacetime commodities. But 
certainly no busness firm has ever 
been faced with such harrowing re- 
sponsibilties, and few have had to 
meet schedules timed to such split 
second accuracy. 


Mistakes were paid for in blood, 
so there just couldn’t be any. 

Minutes counted too. Troops on 
a hostile beach are helpless with- 
out guns and ammunition. 

On the island of Oahu alone, more 
than 18,000 measurement tons of 
incoming cargo and more than 28,- 
000 measurement tons of outgoing 
cargo are handled, processed and 
sent forward to fighting areas by 
ordnance depots every month. 

Ordnance expediting teams meet 
each ship at the pier and supervise 
the unloading, classification and 
palletizing of ordnance equipment 
on the spot. They work in close liai- 
son with regulating stations respon- 
sible for the prompt dispatch of the 
equipment to ordnance depots lo- 
cated at advantageous spots on the 
island. In a matter of hours, the 
equipment is rolling on flatears to 
depots responsible for detailed clas- 
sification. 

Efficiency in handling cargo is 
promoted by a coding system which 
indicates not only the _ specific 
nomenclature of the item, but the 
model number and the manufactur- 
er’s name as well. For example, 
the code classification B-001-01- 
00286 actually is a message to the 
regulating station that the box con- 
tains “scabbards, bayonet, M7” 


(Continued on page 62) 









NEW STOCE ... Checking in newly 
received ordnance supplies. 





RECEIVING ... New stock is re- 
ceived and classified. 





WHEELS OF WAR .. . Fork trucks 
load an army trailer with truck tires. 
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fe THEN the world conflict 
W started, everyone thought 
we had an unlimited supply 
of lumber. It was not put on the 
critical. list, like steel and other 
basic materials required for war. 
No one apparently conceived of 
the vast quantities that would be 
required of all grades and types of 
lumber... While. everybody = knew 
that lumber would be needed for 
construction of cantonments, fac- 
5 shipping, ete., it appeared 
our available stocks, produc- 
it a choles and forest reserves 
would keep pace adequately with 
e de! s placed upon the lum- 
‘industry. 


One of the first demands which 
upset all calculations was the need 
for lumber‘for shoring and board- 
ing up damaged, buildings in the 
British Isles. Then, the’ need for 
lumber for building cantdnments in 
the South Pacific and Australia 









made inroads on our stocks. It was 
not until then that lumber began 
to be recognized as a critical item 
on the list of war materials. To 
make matters worse, the war on 
the far-flung battlefronts all over 
the world necessitated better pack- 
ing methods, which developed de- 
mands for a greater quantity of 
lumber for packing cases, boxes, 
pallets, etc. This demand ranged 
from small boxes, for individual! 
cases of canned goods, up to large 
packing cases for machine tools, 
transportation equipment, airplane 
engines, and similar heavy indus- 
try products. 

In addition, the need of timber 
for bracing deck loads on ail kinds 
of ships placed a further strain on 
the lumber industry. It was alsc 
faced with demands for material 
for the construction of thousands 
of prefabricated homes for war 
workers and for devastated areas. 
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SLAB AND SAWDUST 
TO PLE OR BouER Zoom 


Can We ReducdL 


The lumber industry has go 


all out on production. But'the% 
dustry as a whole had been bat 
ward in accepting new ideas } 


fore the war and failed to mek 


anize production operations. (Cm 
sequently, today, we find timb 


available in the raw state, but # 


manpower shortage makes it 
possible to handle this timber ak 
quately 

Mechanized equipment has 


available for years to reduce ty 


time of handling and to speedy 
the production of lumber. Somes 
the larger lumber 
have used the crawler type of tra 
tor and bulldozer for making fo 
est roads for cutting, and th 
have used logging arches for ha 
ing out felled trees, and have ha 


special trailers with compensating 


axles built for operation over rougi 
logging roads. 


smaller operators, for the mo 
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part, have been slow in accepting 
these new ideas and have continued 
with the old methods. The result 
is high production and distribution 
costs. 

In 1922, the writer in some of 
his published articles, mude the 
statement that handling operations 
added nothing to the quality of a 
product, but merely increased its 
cost... If there ever was a place 
where this is apparent it is in the 
production and distribution of 
lumber. 

The quality of lumber is deter- 
mined by the raw material at the 
time when a tree is cut. From this 
point on, there are a number of 
handlings where the product can 
be changed in form; that is, from 
rough cut to finished state, and 
which for all practical purposes 
may be considered as_ production 
handlings. However, there are too 
many non-productive handling op- 
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Lumber Costs? 


By MATTHEW W. POTTS 


Materials Handling Consultant 


Less manual handling and more extensive use of 
mechanical equipment plus adoption of unit loads 
would aid materially in reducing distribution costs. 


erations in the lumbei 
from forest to consumer. 

For example, many handling op- 
erations can be eliminated in the 
cutting of the logs. This has been 
done by mechanical means on many 
larger logging operations. Some of 
these are too expensive for the 
small operator, but could be incor- 
porated to some extent and would 
tend to reduce costs even for the 
small operator, sufficiently at least, 
to pay for mechanization because 
it increases production. 

At most saw mills we find too 
much handling. Let us deal with the 
small operator, and see whether he 
can improve his methods. At pres- 
ent, the log is sawed and graded, 
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CONTRACTOR'S 


on 
CARPENTERS TRUCK 


‘ 


the lumber is then placed out to 
dry, which requires several manual! 
handlings of each individual board. 
Then, it is brought out ef the dry- 
ing stacks and re-graded and re- 
sawed or shipped out as air-dried 
lumber. 

In some instances it is put on 
kiln cars to force the drying, but 
here again, manual handling is 
largely employed. Each individual 
piece is placed by hand and re- 
moved by hand. When the lumber 
is shipped, it is placed in box cars. 
Under certain conditions lumber is 
shipped wet in box cars and then 
sent to a re-saw mill at another 
point, where it is again handled 

(Continued on page 78) 
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The Professionalization 
Of Traffic Management 


Part 4—Professional Training for Traffic Men 


The program of training offered herewith is neither brief 

nor easy, but it contains the essential fundamentals which, 

when combined with the requisite personal qualities, gen- 

eral education, and experience, point the way to success 
in traffic management. 


By JOHN H. FREDERICK 


Professor 
Transportation & Industry 


and WILLIAM J. BREWER 

Research Assistant, Transportation 

School of Business Administration 
University of Texas 


NE of the most significant 
developments in _ business, 


within recent years, has been 
the steadily increasing number of 
professional men engaged in vari- 
ous capacities by industrial and 
commercial organizations. Special- 
ists in many branches of profes- 
sional work have been recruited 
into industry in the United States 
and in other countries. Business is 
no longer conducted by individuals, 
or by small groups of men, of gen- 
eral training and experience in all 
branches of business management. 
The science and art of business 
have become so complex that only 
trained experts can hope to admin- 
ister the affairs of their respective 
branches of business effectively. 
“The sun of the all-around business 
man is setting, and the day of the 
specialist in business is dawning.” 
It is as futile to attempt to man- 
age a present day industry without 


technical specialists as it is to oper-. 


ate a modern factory without ma- 
chinery. 

Engineering schools, law schools, 
schools of commerce, and evening 
and extension courses in technical 
schools have been training engi- 
neers, attorneys, accountants, and 
recently, traffic and transportation 
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men to fill the growing demand for 
technical specialists in commerce 
and industry. 

Traffic and transportation men of 


this country have been relatively 
slow in organizing along profes. 
sional lines. Other bodies of tech. 
nical men have banded together in 
order to promote the interesi of ac 
tual or potential users of the tech- 
nical services offered by members 
of the groups, to promote higher 
standards of business ethics among 
the members in various technical 
fields, and to encourage technical 
education and higher standards in 
their own fields of activity. Physi- 
cians, attorneys, engineers, account- 
ants, architects, and many other 
groups of technically trained men 
offering their services to the public 
have organized into international, 
national, state and local bodies, 
with definite purposes and objec- 
(Continued on page 85) 





Duties of a Traffic Manager 


The important constructive functions 
of a progressive traffic department can 
be summarized under the following 
headings: 

1. Selection of plant and factory 
sites from the point of view of the rela- 
tive desirability of alternative sites, 
with respect to types of transportation 
carriers, services, and rates available 
at each site. 

2. Selection of warehouse facilities 
from the point of view of warehouse 
services and charges, and of trans- 
portation services and rates. 

3. Consolidation of small lots of 1.c.l. 
freight into carload shipments to be 
shipped as carloads to strategic points, 
from which they are distributed as 
l.c.l., motor freight, or express ship- 
ments. 


4. Concentration of goods shipped in 
l.c.l. lots at strategic rate points, from 
which they are reshipped in carload 
lots to ultimate destination. 

5. Intensive study of classification 
and rates, applicable to all of the com- 
pany’s raw materials and finished 
products, in the light of the classifica- 
tion and rates applicable to similar 
commodities and the rates paid by 
competitive industries. 


6. Adjustment of discriminatory and 
prejudicial rates. 

7. Preparation and collection of rep 
aration claims against carriers. 

8. Preparation of rate and service 
complaints and cases before state and 
federal regulatory commissions. 

9. Proceedings before classification 
committees in connection with rules 
regulations, and ratings. 

10. Investigation of relative costs d 
packing and shipping goods, in order 
to attain improved efficiency and It 
duced costs. 

11. Study of comparative routing 4 
goods. seeking to reduce costs 
improve speeds and safety in tran 
portation. 

12. Study of ways and means t 
prevent or reduce loss, damage and 
delay, through proper packing, mak 
ings, and preparation of goods. 

13. Study of opportunities for m™ 
provements in warehousing, transp0 
tation, and other phases of distrib 
tion. : 

In performing functions of the kind 
mentioned, the traffic department is @ 
experimental laboratory in which trant 
portation and other distribution prob 
lems are analyzed and solved thro 
research. 


——— 
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vote this article entirely to a 
discussion of the question of 
rates appertaining to Part 2 of 
the Commission’s decision. How- 
ever, it seemed advisable to discuss 
first the testimony relating to the 
subject, and then analyze Parts 2 
and 8, of the decision, in a suc- 
ceeding article, because it is essen- 
tial that the background be consid- 
ered before outlining the details. 
On the other hand, one should 
bear in mind that the decision per- 
tains directly to class rates. As an 
indication of what is to be brought 
about by the Commission’s action, 
two tables accompany this article. 
Table 2 is an “equal distance” 
comparison of first class rates, with 
the table carrying an explanation. 
Table 1 is a “distorted map” pres- 
entation showing the first class 
rates between St. Louis, Mo., and 
several representative points. The 
two tables stress the drastic 
changes which will result when the 
present rates give way to the pre- 
scribed rates. 


[ was originally planned to de- 


Background Cited 


Let us consider the background 
leading up to the class rate deci- 
sion, 

Southern governors and numer- 
ous Organizations in the southern 
and western states for a long time 
berated the railroads and their 
‘Wall Street” owners, asserting 
that the freight rates which they 
have conspired to maintain, held 
back the commercial development 
of the states of those regions. These 
Slates were dramatized as strong 
and vigorous youths, confined with- 
m¢leverly contrived barriers while 
their competitors in the north were 
permitted to range freely within 
their own territory, and within 
Southern and western territories as 
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The Class Rate Decision 


A discussion of the background and testimony leading up 
to the decision by the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
its recent class rate case. 


By HENRY G. ELWELL 


Traffic Consultant 


and HARRY S. ELKINS 


Attorney at Law 


well. They pointed to the wealth 
and industrial strength of the 
states north of the Ohio and Poto- 
mac Rivers, and said, “Look and 
see how poor we are! Do away with 
freight rate barriers! Give us the 
freight rates of the northern states, 
and we will develop our strength.” 

When their spokesmen turned 
from rhetoric to figures, and cited 
hand-picked rates for comparative 
distances, the rates cited in the 
south were always higher. From 
these figures it appeared that the 
south was denied access to north- 
ern markets whereas lower rates 
gave the north free access to south- 
ern markets. Could these things be 
true? Some southern and western 
traffic organizations said they were. 
Here and there within those re- 
gions some traffic men dissented, 
pointing out fallacies in the claims. 

These dissenters did not assert 


that the rate patterns were perfect 
with no possible improvement. On 
the contrary, they said some rates 
were excessive and in some in- 
stances were unduly disadvanta- 
geous to the south; that improve- 
ments were possible. But they also 
pointed to rates maintained by the 
carriers in the southern and west- 
ern states on raw materials and on 
products native to those states, and 
then to the higher rates maintained 
on the same products for equal dis- 
tances in the northern states. Rates 
in the south were lower, for exam- 
ple, on pig iron, pulpwood, logs, 
lumber, brick, lime, crushed stone, 
fertilizer and sulphuric acid. In 
the west, rates were lower on 
grains, apples and other fruits, and 
the Idaho potato. 

Parity with northern rates was 
not the answer, they said, since 
parity would mean increases in 
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Ist Class Rates 
From/To 
St. Lowis, Mo. 
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rates on many commodities pro- 
duced and moving in volume within 
and from the southern and western 
states. Complete parity would do 
actual injury to some southern in- 
dustries. But these were voices 
erying in the wilderness and 
scarcely heard in the general din. 

The agitation continued. In Con- 
gress, before the. Courts and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
complaints were sounded. In Con- 
gress complaint was made of the 
slow and cumbersome procedure of 
the Commission. Complaints of the 
south had long been pending before 
the Commission. But complainants 
despaired of early or adequate ac- 
tion. 

In the arrangements between as- 
sociations of railroads north and 
south of the Ohio and Potomac Riv- 
ers and between the western and 
eastern regions, the southern gov- 
ernors became convinced that they 
had found evidence of illegal con- 
spiracy. They were successful in 
convincing the Supreme Court, or 
a majority of it, that there was a 
sufficient probability of an illegal 
conspiracy among the railroads to 
warrant that court in taking origi- 
nal jurisdiction in a trial of the 
railroads for violation of the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Act. 


ICC Decision 


Hardly had the Supreme Court 
announced its decision, when the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
on May 15, 1945, decided the Class 
Rate Investigation, 1939 (Docket 
28300), and the Consolidated 
Freight Classification (Docket 
28310). The decision sustained the 
contentions of the southern and 
western states, but it gives only 
partial relief since only the class 
rates were before it for considera- 
tion and they carry only a small 
portion of tie tonnage. It ordered 
the railroads to show cause before 
Aug. 31, 1945, why the classifica- 
tion or ratings of commodities 
transported, common in the eastern 
or northern territory, should not 
be made applicable in the southern 
and western states. The railroads 
are also required to show cause 
why they should not establish a 
distance scale of class rates, which 
is said to be about 15 percent 








Town Names 


MAN (W. Va.) and LADY (Va.) of 
EIGHTY EIGHT (Ky.) MAIN STREET 
(Pa.) in EGGTOWN (N.C.) have a BOY 
in Tennessee and a BOY in Texas, 
with a SONNY BOY in Florida. Their 
GIRL SCOUT is in California, and they 
maintain a GIRLS HOME in New Jer- 
sey. In FACT (Ky.) they have a DIF- 
FICULT (Tenn.) TIME (Ill.) to MEET 
(S.C.).. They are a REAL (Minn.) 
HARD CASE (Ga.), but always SETTLE 
(W. Va.) with HARD CASH (Miss.).— 
The Trafic Bit. 





higher than the present rates in 
eastern territory. 

These two adjustments, if made 
effective, will create parity of 
freight rates on class-rate tonnage 
based on distances, within substan- 
tially all territory east of the Rocky 
Mountains. This was not exactly 
what the southern governors asked, 
but it will result in parity of the 
class rates mile-for-mile and sub- 
stantial uniformity where the com- 
modities moving in each of the 
territories or between them are 
subject to the same ratings or 
classifications. 

Both of the above proceedings 
were initiated by the Commission, 
but at the solicitation of and as a 
result of the pressure brought by 
southern and western states and 
shippers. Everyone interested was 
given opportunity to appear. Rep- 
resentatives appeared for states. 
Numerous organizations of one 
type and another, and many ship- 
pers were represented. The Com- 


mission’s staff made elaborate sty. 
ies of costs and considerable ». 
search, the results of which wep 
offered as evidence, and submitty 
for cross examination by coungd 
for the railroads. The pages of te. 
timony and exhibits are numbers 
in the thousands. This huge mag 
of testimony and statistics tog 
time to study and digest. But th 
Commission is required to give aj 
the evidence careful consideration, 
and its decision must have suppor 
in the record. 

The Commission specifica 
found that the ratings and clay 
rates intra and interterritorialy 
are unjust and unreasonable, an 
that the relation between the inter. 
territorial class rates between the 
southern, southwestern and wes. 
ern states and official territory, m 
the one hand, and the intraterr- 
torial rates within official territory, 
on the other hand, subjects ship 
pers and receivers within the for 
mer territories to undue and » 
reasonable prejudice and disadvar 
tage. The terms in italics conform 
to those used in the Interstate Con- 
merce Act. They mean that the 
rates are excessive in amount and 
are unjust, and, as applied to the 
facts here, that southern and west 
ern shippers suffered from undue 
discrimination; while the official 
territory shippers have been @- 
forded undue preferences. This 
the Commission sustained the con 
tentions of the southern governor 
within the limits of that case. 

(Continued on page 131) 
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Syracuse, N. Y. | Detroit, Mich. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


TABLE No. 2 


Terre Haute, Ind. 





g Montpelier, Vt. 
| Dayton, Ohio 
New York, N. Y. | Louisville, Ky. 
Montgomery, Ala. Detroit, Mich. 


Baltimore, Md. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Present 
| Rates 


| Prescribed 
Rates 
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122 (379 miles’ 
122 (378 miles) 
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146 (530 miles) 
146 (529 miles) 
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193 (835 miles) 
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Detroit, Mich. 


| Chicago, Ill. 
Boston, Mass. 


Jackson, Miss. 





Bangor, Me. 
Nashville, Tenn. 








Charleston, W. Va. | Montpelier, Vt. 


“Bqual Distance” Comparison Table Showing Intraterritorial and Interter- 
ritorial Present and Prescribed Rates Applied Between Certain Points in ones 
and Southern Territories. Taken from I.C.C. 28300, Appendix 9 and Appendix 10. 
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By JOEL KEITH. 


ing ship operator, one day in a 

bygone year, might have said 
of Fulton’s steamship, “It may be 
able to carry a few passengers from 
New York to Albany, but it will 
never transport a shipload of tea 
from Ceylon.” 

It is much more difficult to be- 
lieve that a railroad executive, in 
this year of grace 1945, said of the 
airplane and the motor vehicle, 
“They may take some passenger 
traffie away from us, but they will 
never transport commodities across 
the continent.” 

Nevertheless, this strange state- 
ment was made to the writer in the 
course of an investigation of the 
discrepancy between the railroad’s 
contemplated programs of improve- 
ment for passenger cars and for 
freight cars. 

DISTRIBUTION AGE, having taken 
note of the fact that the passenger 
ar of the future is being widely 
weralded in the public press, while 
its cargo carrying prototype re- 
tives scarcely a line, set out to dis- 
wer the reason for this seemingly 
atomalous situation. 


a is easy to believe that a sail- 


Freight Car Program 


First, we asked several reliable 
solrces of railroad information if 
A program of freight car improve- 
ment existed which was comparable 
i sope with the present proposed 
movements for passenger cars. 
im © answer was essentially in the 
ative. 
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The railroads frankly admit that 
they contemplate few freight car 
changes of significant nature. Cer- 
tain modifications of existing 
freight carriers are scheduled. Use 
will be made of lighter metals; 
especially of aluminum. High-speed 
trucks, such as are currently used 
on passenger trains, will be adapted 
to freight service. Lighter freight 
cars will require a new type of 
empty and load brake, which the 
air brake companies have been pre- 
pared to furnish for some time. 
That practically sums up the post- 
war plans of the railroads with re- 
spect to freight cars. 

Compare this with the elaborate 
passenger car modernization pro- 
gram which has been instituted by 
the same railroads. In the words 
of E. D. Campbell, vice president in 
charge of engineering, American 
Car and Foundry Co., “a properly 
equipped and appointed (passen- 
ger) railroad train can be likéned 
to a summer resort hotel.” Every 
conceivable new device is being 
utilized to make the passenger car 
safer, more comfortable, more eco- 
nomical, and more attractive for 
the user. 

We asked the reason for this dif- 
ferent approach to two similar as- 
pects of the same problem, and re- 
ceived the following answers: 

1. The way of the railroads is 
evolutionary, not revolutionary. 

2. Technological improvements in 
railroad cars must be approved by 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 





sion and the Assn. of American 
Railroads. 

3. There’s nothing much you can 
do about a box car. 

4. The railroads aren’t worried 
about competition for freight traf- 
fic, as they are about competition 
for passenger traffic. 

The first two answers are invali- 
dated, certainly, by the fact that 
proposed changes in passenger cars 
are “revolutionary,” even from a 
viewpoint less conservative than 
that of the railroads, and by the 
fact that there has been no diffi- 
culty in securing the approval both 
of the Commission and the Associa- 
tion of these changes. 


Suggested Changes 


Although the railroads may think 
“there’s nothing much you can do 
about a box car,” Matthew W. Potts 
wrote a strong dissenting opinion 
in a recent issue of this magazine. 
(See “Radical Changes in Railroad 
Car Design Needed for Better 
Handling,” Feb., 1945, p. 36.) 

Among Mr. Potts’ suggestions 
for the improvement of current 
freight cars were the following: 

1. The height of the car floors 
above the track should be standard- 
ized, and loading platforms should 
be constructed to the same height, 
to permit easy passage of materials 
handling equipment from platform 
to car. 

2. Since the 6 ft. wide doors on 

(Continued on page 91) 
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The Great Lakes 


The Great Lakes area requires a healthy rail and water competitive situation and 
a rate structure that will permit the survival of domestic water transportation. 
Many industries in the Great Lakes Basin can meet the competition of seaboard 
industry only because low-cost lake transportation has helped them to overcome 
the transportation handicap of an interior location. Without water services many 
marginal commodity movements would disappear. 


By HENRY C. BROCKEL 


Municipal Port Director 
Board of Harbor Commissioners 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


REAT LAKES water car- 
riers have been breaking all 
records in the movement of 

bulk freight, and the previous ac- 
complishments of the war period 
were again exceeded in 1944 when 
bulk freight cargo movement on 
the Great Lakes reached a new 
high. This has been a war of steel, 
and the efficiency of Great Lakes 
transportation in moving vast quan- 
tities of the raw materials for steel 
has proved, in the opinion of some, 
a decisive factor in terminating 
the war. 

The spectacular accomplishments 
of the Great Lakes bulk carriers 
in moving astronomical quantities 
of iron ore, coal, grain, and lime- 
stone have tended to obscure the 
Great Lakes shipping picture. Much 
publicity has been given to the re- 
markable accomplishments of the 
Great Lakes bulk cargo fleet, but 
less publicity has been given to 
other aspects of Great Lakes ship- 
ping, some of which might well be 
considered among the casualties of 
war. 

No public statement has been 
made as to the total number of 
ships taken off the Great Lakes for 
ocean service, but unquestionably, 
scores of vessels have been removed 
from lake service. The best sources 
available indicate the removal of 75 
to 100 ships from the Great, Lakes, 
mostly special types, including pack- 
age freighters, passenger vessels, 
tankers, and medium-sized bulk 
cargo ships. 
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The largest and most important 
package freight service of the Great 
Lakes, that of the Great Lakes 
Transit Co., had 14 of its 16 ships 
requisitioned for ocean service im- 
mediately upon the outbreak of 
war. Three of these ships have 
since been returned, permitting 
limited service between Duluth and 
Buffalo. It is unlikely that the re- 
mainder of this fleet wili see the 
Great Lakes again, as some may 
have been lost through the hazards 
of war and others will probably be 
retained in ocean service, scrapped, 
or otherwise disposed of. The five- 
ship fleet of the Minnesota-Atlantic 
Transit Co., another package 
freight line, was requisitioned and 
this service discontinued in 1941. 
Five large vessels of the Nicholson 
Universal Steamship Co., designed 
especially for the automobile trade, 
were converted into bulk carriers 
by the War Shipping Administra- 
tion. 


Canadian Ships 


Canadian lines serving ports on 
both sides of the international 
boundary have been similarly af- 
fected. The Canada Atlantic Tran- 
sit Co., after operating on the Great 
Lakes for 50 years, was unable to 
resume service in 1942, its entire 
fleet having been requisitioned by 
the Canadian Government for ocean 
service. In the early stages of the 
war, 20 ships of the Canada Steam- 
ship Lines were sent into war ser- 
vice and others of this fleet may 





EDITOR'S NOTE: This is part of a 
talk made by Mr. Brockel early 
this summer before the Propelle 
Club, Chicago. The ideas ex- 
pressed have caused considerable 
comment in the Middle West. Be- 
cause the paper is a clear and 
able summation of what has hap- 
pened and seems likely to hap. 
pen to shipping on the Great 
Lakes, it is presented here for the 
record and as a matter of inter- 
est to users and _ prospective 
users of inland waterway trans- 
portation. 











have beén added. The inroads of 
the war on other Canadian fleets 
have probably been comparable, 

In addition to these important 
regular services which have beet 
lost to the Great Lakes, a consider- 
able number of other ships undet 
scattered ownerships have been d: 
verted to ocean uses. Many of the 
ships which were employed to move 
structural steel, scrap iron, sul 
phur, and similar commodities hav 
been taken from the lakes, alt 
numbers of these have been los 
through enemy action or the hat 
ards of ocean service. 

Great Lakes passenger ships 
have been converted into aircrall 
carriers, troop transports, and 
freight vessels. Motorship services 
which formerly plied between tht 
Atlantic seaboard and the Grea 
Lakes, furnishing an _ importatl 
transportation service, have bee 
completely suspended during th 
war years. 

This data would indicate that ® 
to 100 ships have been taken 0 
the Great Lakes. Practically all@ 
these vessels were engaged in mor 
or less specialized trades and thei! 
removal has automatically 
minated services and commoill 
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movements important to the 
economy of the Great Lakes region. 

How many of these ships have 
survived the war and will return to 
Great Lakes service eventually is, 
of course, a matter of conjecture. 
After the first World War, we were 
fortunate on the Great Lakes in 
securing the services of small salt- 
water ships built during the war 
on the Great Lakes for ocean ser- 
viee. After the war, many of these 
so-talled “lakers” came back into 
the Great Lakes, and have been an 
important transportation asset dur- 
ing the past 20 years. Practically 
all are back on the oceans, enlisted 
for the second time in war service. 
The present shipbuilding program 
has concentrated largely on Liberty 
ships of 10,000 tons, which, of 
course, are too large to enter the 
Great Lakes unless and until the 
St. Lawrence Seaway is developed 
for deep draft shipping. Very few 
mall cargo ships suitable for 
Great Lakes operation have been 
built, and the immediate outlook is 
that the pool of Great Lakes ship- 
ping will be considerably smaller 
after the war. 

The Great Lakes-European trade, 
Which reached flourishing propor- 
tions between 1925 and 1940, has, 
of course, been completely dis- 
tupted due to war conditions. Num- 
bers of the ships employed in this 
ttade have been sunk while plying 
the oceans in the war service of the 
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British, Dutch, and Norwegian Gov- 
ernments. The question of reviv- 
ing this trade, potentially one of 
the most important for the future 
of the Great Lakes, should also re- 
ceive careful consideration as part 
of our post-war economic blueprint. 
Had the war not intervened, the 
Great Lakes-European trade would 
undoubtedly be flourishing as never 
before. 


War Hits Great Lakes 


Thus, the Great Lakes area, 
though far from the theaters of 
actual warfare, has suffered serious 
shipping casualties. These effects 
of the war on Great Lakes shipping 
are one part of the story. 

The other part concerns 36 Great 
Lakes cargo ships which have been 
acquired by the Maritime Commis- 
sion under the trade-in provisions 
of the Merchant Marine Act. These 
ships have been kept in service in- 
termittently during the war period 
as Great Lakes transportation ne- 
cessities required. However, as 
soon as wartime transportation de- 
mands have been met, these 36 ves- 
sels, considered to be overage and 
obsolescent, must under the law be 
scrapped. They have been replaced 
by 16 modern ore carriers, placed 
in service during 1943 and 1944. 

While it is, of course, gratifying 
to see large-capacity ore carriers 
of modern design entering the 
Great Lakes trades, the removal of 


36 older vessels from the Great 
Lakes fleet presents another dis- 
turbing problem. Most of these 
vessels are “handy-sized” cargo 
carriers, which were able to operate 
profitably in miscellaneous trades, 
carrying coal, grain, ore, scrap, or 
sulphur with equal efficiency. Be- 
cause of their moderate size ana 
draft, they were able to serve the 
smaller ports of the Great Lakes 
with efficiency and were equally 
useful in the larger ports. 

There are dozens of ports on the 
Great Lakes which have limited 
channel depths and limited dock 
facilities. These are the ports 
which require occasional or inter- 
mittent service by vessels of mod- 
erate size. They cannot and wili 
not be served by vessels of 15,006 
or 18,000 ton capacity, because 
most of these ports cannot accom- 
modate vessels of such size and 
draft, and the vessels in turn 
would find it unprofitable to op- 
erate into these outports with part 
cargoes. 

It is therefore hard to escape the 
conclusion that another serious de- 
ficiency will exist in our lake ship- 
ping resources with the destruction 
of 36 medium sized ships which 
have offered a transportation ser- 
vice of great flexibility, adopted to 
most lake ports and to many com- 
modities. 

The two conditions outlined rep- 

(Continued on page 89) 
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Shipping Machinery by Air 


When the wheels of industry slow down becaue of damage to essentigl 


NE reason why domestic air- 
O lines will be an integral part 

of postwar transportation in 
America is that thousands of busi- 
ness firms will desire immediate 
delivery of new machinery and 
parts now that hostilities have 
ceased. 

Representative of what the air- 
lines can do is the 345 percent in- 
crease in total weight of air-flown 
packages, and the increase of 170 
percent in average container 
poundage recorded during the war 
years. — 

Air Transport Assn. of America 
reveals that last year 1,773,823 
packages, weighing 34,276,834 Ib., 
representing about 40 percent of 
the total weight flown via express 
during the previous three years, 
were shipped by air to points in 
the United States. 

Here are some typical case his- 
tories of shipments of machinery 
and parts via air, taken from ex- 
press files by the Association. 


Rapid Delivery 

Waldo Milling Co., El Reno, 
Okla., found it necessary to repair 
certain machines following a fire. 
The needed parts were located in 
Minneapolis. Although they were 
not ordered via air express until 
noon, the parts were delivered in 
ample time to put the machines in 
operation before nightfall. The 
entire shipment amounted to only 
$5.74 in air express charges, and 
the repairs it made possible enabled 
12 men to return to work. 

Harry F. Pihl Co., engaged in the 
manufacture of aircraft engine 
parts, uses air express service from 
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machinery, they can often be prevented from stopping completely j 


replacement parts can be obtained rapidly. Here are some practicg 


examples of how transportation of machinery by air has helped tp 


avoid costly industrial shutdowns. 


15 to 20 times monthly. Recently, 
thousands of man hours were saved 
in plane production by the ship- 
ping via air express of two boxes 
of engine parts valued at $1,000 to 
Continental Aviation and Engineer- 
ing Corp., Muskegon, Mich. The 
shipment reached its destination 
the following day, thereby saving 
a serious interruption of assembly 
line activity. 


Replacement Part 


A government tow-boat, loaded 
with several thousand barrels of 
gasoline destined for St. Louis, 
broke down on the Mississippi 
River near Helena, Ark., because 
of a faulty engine part. A replace- 
ment was ordered by air express. 
The boat, arriving at Helena dur- 
ing the night, found the part wait- 
ing, and before daylight was on its 
way to St. Louis. 

With one of its drilling rigs idle 
for lack of spare parts, the Gil- 
lespie and Lobaugh Co., Wewoka. 
Okla., was losing $100 per day. 
The necessary parts, ordered air ex- 
press from Cotta Transmission Co.. 
Rockford, Ill., arrived at 1 a.m. 
the following day. The rig was 
ready for operation when the day- 
light shift reported for work at 
8 a.m. 

Maxwell Worthman, manager, 
Mummert Co. plant, Lufkin, Tex., 
required replacement parts from 
Rochester, N. Y., in order to avoid 
suspension of operations. Told 
that shipment via ground carrier 
would take four or five days to ar- 
rive, he wired for air express ser- 
vice. Two days later the parts ar- 


rived, saving the plant considerable 
expense by permitting continuity 
of operations. 

The Texas Co. laboratory, Beacon, 
N. Y., is a frequent user of air 
express for incoming and outgoing 
traffic. The company recently re 
ceived a piece of testing apparatus 
to replace a part showing signs’ 
failure. On delivery, it was dis- 
covered that the new part did no 
fit. A telegram was sent to Lo 
Angeles ordering the proper part 
by air express. It arrived justin 
time to avert shutting down mech 
anism engaged in important tests 
pertaining to the war effort. 

Dutchess Tool Co., Beacon, N. Y. 
manufacturing automatic steering 
apparatus for ships, received al 
emergency call to speed equipment 
to a ship docked at Savannah. Be 
cause it was sent via air express 
the equipment reached the ship@ 
time to allow it to join its convoy 


Shutdown Avoided 

Last April, a flood at Winfieli 
Kan., damaged the machiuery @ 
the Light and Power Co. Replace 
ment parts were ordered from Allis 
Chalmers Co., Cleveland. The ship 
ment, weighing 600 lb., traveled bf 
air express. Delivery was effectel 
so rapidly that the plant was i 
operation again after less than4 
48-hr. shutdown. 

Electric Transport Railway , 
Gas Co., Trinidad, Col., a publié 
utility furnishing electric power fot 
the town and surrounding mil 
area, averted a serious shutdow 
by receiving a replacement part for 
a generator via air express. Within 
two days service was restored. 
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4 “Over the Hump With the Wind 


and the Rain.../4 444 


“A Girl Can't Say ‘No’ when she’s on her 
way to cheer up lonesome G. I.’s who haven’t 
gen an American girl in months. Not even 
when she’s asked to make one of the most 
daring flights in the world . . . over the 19,000- 
fot Hump ...with treacherous monsoon 
rains staging their big show of the year.” 


Based on a true story taken from the war record of the Curtiss Commando 


“Smiling Through an inferno of black storm 
clouds that rush past at 100 miles an hour... 
through solid walls of drenching rain. It 
was a trip that called for nerve...and it 
called for an airplane that was built to 
take it. Yes, that wind and rain really got 
in our hair! But there was no turning back.” 


tng haw 


“Command-o Performance. As usual, the 
Commando came through with flying colors. 
And our show went on for my favorite audience 
in the world ...our battle-weary veterans. 
Was it worth it? Well, I hope it was worth 
as much to those boys as it was to me, to see 
them laugh and relax with a girl from home! ” 
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Room For Rent—Postwar. In addition to the luxu- 
rious, big cabin, the Curtiss Commando carries 314 
tons of luggage and cargo in its two huge cargo holds. 
And it offers greater speed than ever before, with 
twin-engine economy. Perishables and merchan- 
dise that you Ship Commando arrive sooner... 
fresher . . . newer . . . building higher profits for you! 





Today's Great Lifeliner 
Tomorrow's Great Airliner 


Curtiss 
Yr 


Wright 


FIRST IN FLIGHT 


The Commando Takes Short Cuts. Greater ac- 
cessibility of all parts for quick servicing adds to 
over-all speed of delivery, when you Ship Com- 
mando! For example, the flight instrument panels 
are interchangeable right and left. And any in- 
strument can be changed in less than a minute. 
So, Commandos spend less time at flight stops. 


Costs, warehouse and store space 

when you keep a smaller stock 

hand, and have replacements delivered by 

ws they are needed. In the Commando’s 
ger cases, crates and dress racks . 

f maximum measurements as great as 

«38 x 60 inches... are easily loaded! 
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Rec ders Comment 





ais Handling 


“Your August issue of DIs- 
RIBUTION AGE is really some- 
hing,’ writes E. M. Abramson, 
wesident, Ohio Equipment Co., 
ni, Cleveland. “You have done a 
ery fine job. 

“t would like. very much to have 
j copies of your August issue, 
nd, if possible 50 copies of re- 
prints of the article by Fred 
erish on ‘Costing Handling.’ I 
now of a great many companies 
hat might well be educated along 
he lines outlined in that article. 
00 Many companies are still 
harging their handling costs to in- 
jlirect labor and overhead. 

“Business management does not 
ognize the importance of ma- 
rials handling, and it is only 
hrough such a_ publication as 
ours that we can hope to wake 
hem up.” 


begregation 

“Congratulations upon the se- 
tim of such an appropriate 
ame for your magazine as DIs- 
RIBUTION AGE,” writes Beatrice 
parker, assistant secretary, South- 
est Warehouse & Transfermen’s 
sm. “The make-up of the maga- 
ine is very good, and I especially 
ke the segregation of the legal 
ases under the various headings, 
s Well as personal items. Certain- 
saves reading time, which is of 
teat importance when you have 
lany trade periodicals to read in 
limited amount of time.” 


ongratulations 


“Today I saw for the first time 
August issue of DISTRIBUTION 
hand want to hurry my con- 
Milations,” writes R. G. Cul- 
president, Culbertson 
itehouse & Deposit Co., Seattle. 
tS publishing event which will 
Ne long in the annals of trade 
irnaiism, and too much credit 
not be given to you and your 


able staff.” 
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Thanks! 


Because of space limitations, it is pos- 
sible to publish only a tew extracts from 
the many letters we have received from 
readers commenting on our change of 
name and the broader policy announced 
in our August issue. 

The extracts published herewith have 
been selected chiefly because they are 
typical and representative. 

To the friends and well wishers who 
took the time and trouble to write us 
their opinions of what we are endeavor- 
ing to do in Distrisution AGE, we take 
this opportunity to express our whole 
hearted appreciation, and to assure you 
all that we shall do everything humanly 
possible to live up to your expectations. 
—The Editor. 





All to the Good 


“Congratulations on the new 
name and on the general overall 
appearance of your entire publica- 
tion,” writes Florence Johnson, 
manager, media department, Side- 
ner and Van Ripper, Inc., Indian- 
apolis. ‘‘We believe this improve- 
ment is all to the good and that 
you will profit by these changes.” 


Informative 

“Ty have just finished reading 
your last issue which is now to be 
known as_ DISTRIBUTION’ AGE,” 
writes R. B. Young, president, Sa- 
vannah Bonded Warehouse & 
Transfer Co., Savannah. ‘“With- 
out a doubt it is one of the most 
interesting and informative ef- 
forts you have ever put out, and 
you have my heartiest congratula- 
tions.” 


Into a New Era 


“I wish to take this opportunity 
to compliment you and your organ- 
ization on the foresight and 
strength of your convictions that 
leads DandW into a new era 
under a new name and policy,” 
writes Clyde E. Phelps, executive 
secretary, Associated Warehouses, 
Inc., Chicago. 


‘traffic 


“DISTRIBUTION AGE has the 
background and qualification to 
carry the banner and the message 
of more efficient distribution, which 
is so all-important to our future 
world peace and prosperity. 

“We take this opportunity to 
pledge you our support and we wish 
you every success, both for your 
magazine and your editorial policy.” 


Impressed 


“IT was distinctly impressed with 
the initial publication of DISTRIBU- 
TION AGE,” writes Harry H. Roer, 
sales manager, United Van Lines, 
Inc., St. Louis. “Contemporary his- 
tory has proven that peaks and 
valleys of our national economy 
are created by distribution. Con- 
gratulations on the creation of a 
very ‘up to the minute’ trade jour- 
nal.” 


T.M. Professionalization 


“I have just completed reading 
with intense interest the article 


written by you and Mr. Brewer, en-. 


titled, “The Professionalization of 
Traffic Management” as carried in 
the June, 1945, issue of your mag- 
azine,” states a letter addressed to 
Dr. Frederick by L. D. Smith, 
manager, Consolidated 
Chemical Industries, Inc., and Nyo- 
tex Chemicals, Inc., Houston, Tex. 
Mr. Smith is president, Texas In- 
dustrial Traffic League, and a 
member of the executive commit- 
tee, Southwest Shippers Advisory 
Board. 

“T have read a number of your 
articles on transportation during 
the past,” his letter continues, “all 
of which have been extremely clear 
and illuminating. We of the traffic 
profession do sincerely appreciate 
these articles and the splendid work 
which you are doing to accomplish 
the professionalization of traffic 
management. I am thoroughly sold 
on the idea, and to such an extent 
that I have dedicated my hard work 
and efforts to that end.” 
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By JOHN H. FREDERICK 





r HE confusion begins to grow! 
Now we have two air freight 
tariffs. American Airlines is- 

sued the first, Sept. 14, 1944, and 

has since issued three supplements 
thereto. Transcontinental & West- 

ern Air issued the second, June 1, 

1945. The TWA tariff differs from 

that of American Airlines in sev- 

eral ways, but its main feature is 
the publishing of rates on an air- 
port-to-airport basis with pick-up 
and delivery charges shown sepa- 
rately. TWA, moreover, is inaugu- 

rating its air cargo program on a 

.much more limited basis than did 
American a year or so ago. What 
TWA wants, according to R. E. 
Whitmer, director of cargo sales, 
is to assure that its experimental 
efforts will be entirely in keeping 
with the ability to handle ship- 
ments as offered, and to obtain air 
cargo experience by placing empha- 
sis on efficiency of handling, rather 
than on volume tonnage, during the 
experimental period. 

While both American Airlines 
and TWA are admittedly experi- 
menting with air freight rates, 
classifications and services it is to 
be regretted that they did not get 
together on various aspects of their 
first tariffs in the interests of uni- 
formity and clarity to help ship- 
pers and consignees. For example, 
both airlines divide commodities 
into four classes, but American 
Airlines refers to them as classes 
“A, B, C, and D,” whereas TWA 
refers to them as classes “1, 2, 8, 
and 4.” American Airlines’ rates 
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are quoted on a store-door delivery 
basis with an allowance of 20c. per 
100 Ib. (minimum allowance 20c. 
per shipment) if the shipper or 
consignee delivers to, or picks up 
at the airports. TWA, on the other 
hand, quotes airport - to - airport 
rates and then publishes a separate 
table of pick-up and delivery 
charges to be added to published 
rates if this service is desired on 
either or both ends of the airline 
haul. 


Class Ratings 

American Airline’s tariff applies 
to 48 groups of commodities, where- 
as TWA class rates apply to only 
28 groups at lower than first class. 
In other words, one can ship cer- 
tain articles by air at less than first 
class ratings if he uses American 
Airlines, but one can’t ship these 
same articles at anything but first 
class rating by TWA. But every- 
thing that takes a less than first 
class rating by TWA can also be 
shipped at a less than first class by 
American Airlines. Most of the 
classifications are the same for both 
airlines, but there are a few differ- 
ences, as shown in Table 2. Ameri- 
can Airlines shows minimum 
weights for most commodities for 
which a less than first class rating 
applies, but TWA shows no such 
minimums, and apparently their 
class ratings apply to any weight 
offered for shipment. 

American Airlines’ rates apply to 
many more points than do TWA’s. 
But this makes the TWA tariff 
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much simpler to use, as rates { 
the four classes per 100 lb. andi 
weights under that amount 
shown between points to which thy 
apply in parallel columns. Ama 
can Airlines makes use both of 
rate scale table and a rate table 
somewhat more complicated ri 
finding method, because of 
many more points to which tha 
rates apply. 

When a complete service is 
dered, including pick-up at 
shipper’s door and delivery to t 
door of the consignee, rates by 
airlines work out to be the sa 
between any two given points ff 
the same class commodity a 
weight. TWA _airport-to-airm 
rates between points where com 
tition with American Airlines « 
curs are lower as a rule. An ex 
ple of this is shown in Table 
and 3 for shipments from 
York to Los Angeles. This dif 
ence is no doubt caused by the! 
that American Airlines makes 
straight 20c. per 100 Ib. (minim 
20c. per shipment) allowance Wi 
not giving the complete seri 
from shipper to consignee, 
TWA makes a much higher ch 
than this when making pick4 
and store door deliveries, % 
shown in Table 4, for the pil 
this airline proposes to serve. 

TWA, by quoting its rates 4 
port-to-airport, reopens a ques 
which has been troubling aifl 
cargo people for some time. 
is, will shippers and consigneé 
satisfied with a partial servite, 
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----- Think in the Air 
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with your feet on the ground 


Try American Airlines’ International Airfreight Now 


MERICAN AIRLINES’ Internationa] Airfreight is a profitable, 
low-cost method of moving your everyday merchandise 
shipments by air al] the way between points throughout the 
U. S. and principal cities in Mexico and Central America. 
The entire haul is made on a single shipping document and 
port-of-entry delays are eliminated. 

Airfreight, introduced by American Airlines, is proving daily 
in many lines of business and industry that an almost limit- 
less variety of merchandise can be shipped profitably by air. 

Consult American’s Airfreight research staff and Airfreight 
sales engineers now. Learn how American Airlines’ Interna- 
tional Airfreight can work for you. Learn how “hidden trans- 
portation costs” can be drastically reduced. Plan and test now 
to adjust your marketing and merchandising in terms of low- 


cost air transportation. When more cargo equipment is avail- - 


able, the opportunities for forward-looking shippers will be 
as great as their imaginations permit. 
Write to Airfreight Division, American Airlines, 100 East 


42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES Sysvev 


THE NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL ROUTE OF THE FLAGSHIPS 
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at the same time pay a premium 
rate over railroad express or other 
ground transportation? It seems 
unfortunate that the airlines could 
not have agreed together, through 
their trade association if in no 
other way, to either give a com- 
plete service with no alternative. 
It now appears to shippers that 
American Airlines is offering a dif- 
ferent type of service than is TWA 
whereas, in the last analysis, they 
are both the same and at the same 
rate if the shipper pays for the 
complete service in each case. 

It has been the writer’s conten- 
tion, to which he still adheres, that 
it is a mistake to quote air cargo 
rates on anything less than a full- 
service basis. Full service provides 
for pick-up at originating point and 
delivery at the other end to the 
door of the consignee. Whether this 
full service is to be rendered by the 
airline or not should not be left to 
the choice of the shipper or con- 
signee for several reasons: 

1. Potential air cargo shippers 
are accustomed to the pick-up and 
delivery service rendered by the 
chief competitors of air freight, 
air express and rail express. They 
have been led to expect such a ser- 














New Non Scheduled 
Airline Organized 

Inauguration of the west coast's first 
non scheduled air freight service, with 
veterans of the famous Flying Tigers 
and the India-China “Hump” lifeline 
as owners and operators, was an- 
nounced recently in Los Angeles. 

National Skyway Freight Corp., the 
new group, is headed by Robert W. 
Prescott, former A.V.G. flight leader. 
Other directors are Allan T. Chase, 
president, Standardized Aircraft. and 
Samuel B. Mosher, president, Signa! 
Oil Corp. 





of air freight traffic. Moreover, the 
apparent cheaper airport-to-airport 
rate may not really be so much 
cheaper when the costs of shippers’ 
and consignees’ trucks and other 
equipment are taken into considera- 
tion. 

2. As the Railway Express 
Agency offers pick-up and delivery 
services, airlines will be placed at 
a competitive disadvantage in ob- 
taining traffic already moving by 
rail express. That a complete ser- 
vice is a competitive weapon was 
illustrated long ago when motor 
trucks began cutting into railroad 
l.c.l. business in a big way. Rail- 





over, will certainly sacrifice 4) 
speed advantage. It seems rath 
illogical, to say the least, to off 
a high speed airport-to-airport ge 
vice and then a relatively 
ground service at either or hy 
ends. A pick-up service superiy 
posed on the necessary delivery ge. 
vice would not be too expensive, 




































Speed is of prime importance ; 
the performance of pick-up and 4 
livery for air cargo. A slow grouj 
organization will, in many j 
stances, annul the advantage whidl 
the plane offers, and the airlin 
will be seriously hampered in g 
taining traffic flowing between larg 
cities relatively close together, Bi 
enabling customers to receive , 
ders the same day, the airlines 
develop an extensive shuttle 5 
vice between the larger cities; bil 
if pick-up and delivery are sly, 
the speed of this one-day servis 
will be greatly reduced, thus limi 
ing the value of transportation ¢ 
cargo by air. It must be reme 
bered that the time separatin 
shipper and consignee is more tha 
just the air time from airport t 
airport, and that air transportatio 
for cargo is only as fast as th 
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vice. Even though airport-to-air- 
port rates may appear lower, there 
will be a tendency on the part of 
shippers to demand the complete 


delivery 


roads had to provide a pick-up and 

service, 

trucks offered a complete service. 
3. A delivery service should be 


because 


motor 


ground distributing system used. 

4. It is vital, at this stage in th 
development of air cargo, for tl 
airlines not to put themselves @ 
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service, particularly since much air offered to avoid providing some the ended of the shipper “ 6 4 loss 
freight will be going to retail es- | method of notifying consignees of | be slow in bringing his shipment autho: 
tablishments lacking proper facili- the arrival of a shipment. Any ar- to the airport; or worse still of the ing A 
ties to pick up shipments at air- rangement made either to telephone consignee who is slow in picking 4 Anj 
ports, and since perishables will or to mail notice of arrival is cum- his shipments at an airport. A di#Msuch : 
surely make up a substantial part bersome and costly. Mailing, more- (Continued on page 76) eratin 
lack 

chief 

ras RARER SS omER, oa 7 a been, 
TABLE | Table 4 tenan 
Differences in Classification Comparing American Airlines and TWA Pick-up and Delivery Charges . Big o 
TWA Air Freight Tariffs Applying between airport terminals and addresses located in prever 

‘ terminal areas. : 

American TWA ee incent 

Commodity Group Class Rating Class Rating City Rate per 100 Lb. Minimum Th 
Fruits, Vegetables or Berries .............. Cc 4* Chicago, Ill. 35¢ 75¢ ? 
Shoes, Ladies, Misses & Babies POSE 3 Kansas City, Mo. ae 25 30 many 
Telephone or Telegraph Apparatus & Parts C 2 Los Angeles, Cal. .: 35 ba driver 

* American Airlines accepts such shipments at any time, TWA only | New York, N. Y. 35 75 va 
on advance arrangement. a a 35 50 eplac 
REAR _—_- ge tr 
tions | 
TABLE 3 TABLE 2 Bing | 

Rates for a 10 Ib. Package, New York to Los Angeles, Not Including Rates per 100 Ib., New York to Los Angeles, Not Including carve 

Pick-up or Store Door Delivery Pick-up or Store Door Delivery : 

American Airlines Classes American Airlines Classes x 

A D A 8 c D wm reach 
$18.35 16.68 15.10 13.40 $66.40 57.40 48.40 39.4 FF incur 
TWA Classes TWA Classes would 

1 2 3 4 1 2 3 4 

$16.90 15.23 13.65 11.95 $64.95 55.95 46.95 38.9 I placen 
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N late 1944, the expenses of 227 
| sto freight companies op- 

erating in 30 states was 95.9c. 
outof every dollar of gross revenue. 
This left only 4.1¢. operating in- 
come per dollar. But in a single 
month the gross revenue decreased 
44 percent while expenses in- 
creased 1.2 percent, leaving but 
2%. operating income per dollar, 
aloss of 33 percent. This is on the 
authority of the American Truck- 
ing Assns., Inc. 

Any industry that can experience 
such an alarming fluctuation in op- 
erating income evidences a critical 
lack of controls. And since the 
thief cause for this setback has 
been, and is, the high cost of main- 
tenance, the great need for keep- 
ing motor trucks rolling, through 
Preventive maintenance and wage 
incentives is evident. 

The necessity for employing 
many unskilled mechanics and 
trivers, the shortage of tires and 
replacement parts, the use of over- 
age trucks and trailers, the limita- 
tions on use of gas and oil, all com- 
bine to send the maintenance cost 
tirve sbiralling upward. 

In normal times when costs 
teach 2%c. to 8c. a mile, the unit 
Ieurring such costs ordinarily 
Would be replaced. But now re- 
Placement units cannot be procured 
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industry. A systematic 


prograr : of preventive maintenance actually pays. Such a 


srogram has been known to cut tire costs 50 percent and to 


add three to seven years to the life of truck-trailer units. 


By the GEORGE S. MAY BUSINESS FOUNDATION 


A nonprofit, fact-finding organization de- 
voted to the interests of private enterprise. 


and repair costs jump to as high 
as 61% to 7c. per mile. The chief 
executive of a midwest trucking 
company said in April, 1945, that 
the number of repairs on his large 
fleet of trucks and trailers had in- 
creased fully 250 percent in the 
last 12 months. The maintenance 
superintendent of another trucking 
company stated that accidents and 
repairs on his trucks had doubled 
since the beginning of the war. 


Maintenance Problems 

The average life of a truck, un- 
der prewar conditions, was four 
years. At this writing in 1945, ap- 
proximately 55 percent of public 
and private trucks are eight years 
old or older. Obviously under such 
conditions proper maintenance be- 
comes a very difficult problem. Out 
of a total of 4,600,000 trucks 
(4,000,000 private, 600,000 public), 
about 2,530,000 trucks have already 
operated twice as many miles as 
trucks were ordinarily operated in 
the prewar period. In fact there 





are instances of 12-year-old trucks 
still operating—at three times the 
usual prewar operating life. 

In considering the maintenance 
problem today, we must keep in 
mind what the truck and trailer 
situation will be in the period im- 
mediately following the war. It is 
an important duty to keep equip- 
ment, so far as possible, in such 
condition that it will be an asset 
and not a liability at the war’s end. 
While this duty is clear it is be- 
coming more and more difficult to 
achieve. 

F. H. Purdy of “Canada Dry” 
has figured out that if 900,000 
trucks are produced annually after 
the war, it will take at least three 
years before operators can equip 
their fleets of trucks on a prewar 
basis. Mr. Purdy declares that of 
the approximately 4,800,000 trucks 


- registered in 1942, normally 1,800,- 


000 of these would have been 
scrapped between 1942 and 1945. 
J. F. Winchester, manager, Truck 
and Car Fleet, Standard Oil Co. 
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of N. J., says that Mr. Puriioning 
figures are entirely too consemliBroduc 
tive, since the requirements of iy Whi 
liberated countries will use Up Mad pu 
goodly percentage of the proda ttemp 
tion of the first peacetime years Mi only 

While the shortage of equipmegmpas m 
and parts is critical, the shortagmive m: 
of trained drivers, mechanics ggupuent 
maintenance men is causing magprtomp' 
worry. It is said that 2500 qmmnd a 
perienced mechanics could be yqmevora 
to work immediately in the fagguch 
boroughs and adjoining counties jqureduce 
New York City alone. In Bosty 
State Guardsmen had to be 
out to drive coal trucks during 
fuel shortage period. Despite t 
prospect for increased tire produ 
tion, ODT Director Johnson wam 
that: “Appeals to retread, recy 
and repair every worn and usual 
tire cannot go unheeded if thet 
tion is to avoid a serious bre 
down of rubber-borne transport 
We oe: Sr 































Preventive Maintenance 


All these conditions have em 
pelled drastic procedures and w 
usual maintenance measures. Mut 
of the empty and deadhead mileag 
nas been eliminated, schedule 
tightened, and the _ spot-lig 
thrown on wastes of labor, mat 
rials, time, idle equipment, and s¥ 
plies. The end of the war may & 
the replacement parts problem 
the tire shortage. It may even 
lieve, after some months, the 0 
power shortage. But it is very 
tain that the shortage oi trud 
and trailers will continue for sm 
years after the war, and that 
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Purdioning, by the Government or by 
cons yoducers, will continue also. 
ts of MI While management of private 
iS€ Up Mind public carriers has made many 
- produttempts to meet the crisis facing 
years, Mt, only one approach to the problem 
juipmagmas met with any success: preven- 
sho: ive maintenance. Regular and fre- 
nics went inspection, coupled with 
ng maprompt and adequate corrections 
2500 aamnd adjustments to remedy un- 
| be mmmavorable conditions have done 
the famuch to slow down deterioration, 
intiesgmeduce repairs, and prevent acci- 
Bostugments, breakdowns and road fail- 
e callammures. Preventive maintenance thus 
uring qgsures safe and reliable operation 
pite tag truck units until the next sched- 
produggued inspection. “It is much better 


n wane Make small repairs early than 

, reals tepairs later. The early repairs 

1 usaligmeost Much less time and money,” 
the mg’ the way one motor trucking offi- 
hit expresses it. 


While preventive maintenance is 
hot new (it was being applied by 
neral Motors back in 1928) it 
joes beyond general maintenance 
husing the “ounce of prevention” 
lich strongly appeals to trans- 
ortation executives in these days 
hen life of equipment must be ex- 
ended. In many trucking com- 
nies, this procedure not only 
the company money by cut- 
ing down road failures, but lessens 
wigestion in the repair shop, 
iminishes the number of overhaul 
8, raises the trade-in value on 
ad trucks, and adds 10 to 50 
percent to the normal service life 











¢ Mp! the truck. Its greatest value, 
ry “Bpowever, is that it keeps truck 

~ euts moving. Idle trucks, even for 
f sone day, mean a direct loss of use 


iat RPE productive capital. If only five 
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tractor-trailers out of a fleet of 
30 were idle, and if each unit cost 
$6000, this would mean that one- 
sixth of the investment, or $30,000 
would be tied up and unproductive. 
The maintenance department can- 
not expect to function as it formerly 
did and meet the crushing prob- 
lem of rapid deterioration. “Main- 
tenance as usual,” went out with 
Pearl Habor. It is the unusual, the 
extra, the preventive type of main- 
tenance that is demanded today. 
Trucks must be kept rolling. 


Maintenance Departments 


The preventive maintenance plan 
must be adapted to the specific 
needs of the trucking company. The 
plan used successfully by one com- 
pany may prove very unsuitable for 
another company, yet the basic 
principles of all plans remain the 
same. 

Since preventive maintenance 
and general maintenance fall to the 
responsibility of a certain group of 
employes, the present emergency 
requires the complete cooperation 
of all employes in that group, Many 
motor trucking companies, small 
and large, place the responsibility 
of maintenance in modern main- 
tenance departments organized for 
that purpose. Such departments 
usually include: 

Maintenance Superintendent. This 
individual exercises full authority 
over the employes of the maintenance 
department, fixes responsibility, and 
recommends the employment or dis- 
charge of workers. He may also act 
as an inspector, or he may delegate 
such work to others. He is respon- 
sible to the General Manager. Report- 


ing directly to him are the following 
personnel: 


1. Shop Foreman. The man super- 
vises the work of the shop in all 
maintenance servicing, repairing, 
rebuilding, etc. He directs the 
work of other maintenance men in 
the shop and is responsible for all 
maintenance work done there. He 
oversees the work of: 


(a) Mechanics, machinists, electri- 
cians, repair men of other 
crafts. The work of all these 
men is regularly and closely 
checked by the Foreman or an 
inspector. 

(b) Inventory Clerk. This clerk 
checks in all supplies, mate- 
rial, parts, tools, and equip- 
ment as received, and checks 
them out when needed by the 
maintenance shop. He main- 
tains inventory between the 
established maximum and 
minimum quantities and keeps 
inventory capital at the low- 
est safe level. 

(c) Refueling Clerk. This clerk 
and other clerks of a miscel- 
laneous classification, are of- 
ten employed in maintenance 
shops. His duties are to re- 
fuel tractors and _ service 
them with oil, water, air, etc. 
In some organizations this 
clerk also reads and records 
speedometer figures when ser- 
vicing trucks. 


2. Inspectors. These men, responsible 


either to maintenance superinten- 
dent or shop foreman, make in- 
spections at prescribed times or 
mileage of all trucks, trailers, 
semi-trailers and other equipment 
in the shop. Their inspection must 
be thorough and complete and de- 
tailed records of inspections are 
regularly filed in the office. Here 
they serve as checks on drivers’ 
performance and efficiency, and 
also on maintenance work in the 
union. Breakdowns, accidents, road 
failures of all types are charged 
against inspectors only when such 
mishaps are clearly the fault of 
inspection. Otherwise, such mis- 
fortunes are the responsibility of 
the drivers. 


3. Drivers. While on road trips, these 


men are held accountable for all 
equipment under their control, not 


(Continued on page 90) 
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More Firepower to You! 


(Continued from page 43) 


made by a New England manufac- 
turer. 

The letter “B” tells the regulat- 
ing station the exact depot for which 
the box is intended. At the depot 
itself, the succeeding numbers in 
the code simplify the breakdown of 
the material to the appropriate 
warehouse, bin, tier and section. 

A typical army warehousing op- 
eration is conducted on Oahu at the 
North Sector ordnance depot, lo- 
eated at Schofield Barracks. As 
flatears arrive from the pier, fork 
trucks set to work immediately on 
the palletized material, completing 
the unloading operation at speeds 
impossible if prewar discharging 
techniques were used. Fork trucks 
designed to handle loads of 3,000, 
6,000 or 10,000 lb. are capable of 
handling most loads, and “cherry 
pickers,” huge cranes equipped with 
special devices, handle heavier 
equipment such as tanks and heavy 
artillery. 

Already generally classified, pal- 
lets are stacked neatly at the receiv- 
ing point. Additional classification 
is handled by receiving clerks, who 
check the equipment against the 
War. Department shipping docu- 
ment for quantity and correct cod- 
ing. They conduct a cursory in- 
spection for apparent quality de- 
fects during their check. 

Boxes of mixed items, usually 
non-critical materials of which only 
a.small amount is required, are 
checked piece by piece. Each item 
is tagged with a card showing the 
warehouse,. section, tier and bin in 
which it is to be stored. The idea 
of assembling at continental ord- 
nance depots a general assortment 
of items seldom requisitioned was 
developed to..conserve shipping 
space and reduce handling time. 

Consolidation of War Department 
shipping documents into a “tally- 
in” voucher forwarded to the stock 
control section in Honolulu com- 
pletes the receiving operation. Pal- 
letized equipment then is speedily 
transported to the appropriate 
warehouse by ‘fork trucks. A chalk- 
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inscribed identification on the out- 
side of each box gives the ware- 
houseman the information required 
for stock control records, and pro- 
vides exact location data for stock 
clerks responsible for binning the 
material. 


“Deck Storage” 

An interesting feature of the 
North Sector warehousing opera- 
tion is the employment of a “deck 
storage” system for bin surpluses 
in small amounts. It provides for 
maximum utilization of warehouse 
“free space” by stacking additional 
bins on top of the regular tiers. 
Ladders, conveniently located, pro- 
vide easy access to this “second 
deck” and planks serve as walks 
between tiers. 


All aspects of the receipt, , 
age and issue of ordnance mate; 
at the various depots on Oahy 
in essence, controlled by the 
records control located at ordp, 
headquarters in Honolulu, 
with minimum investigation, 
possible to provide prompt jy 
mation for task force commands 
or POA staff officers on the amos 
type and location of any ordnay 
equipment desired for an Ope, 
tion. Items are pinpointed not 
to general location, but to the 
cific bin in which they are stom 

Thousands of requisitions ¢ 
pour into the Honolulu stock 
trol station from remote battlefi¢ 
and bases of operation all over{ 
Pacific Ocean Areas. In an a 
bly line operation, these requis 
tions are processed, edited for a 
rect nomenclature and coding i 
ber, and debited against the mast 
stock control cards. 

In the case of incoming materi 
the procedure of processing “falj 

(Continued on page 66) 





Easy on the Iceman 
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A GOOD EXAMPLE of the modern truck tailored to the exacting requiremenls 

the user is found in the employment of this Model WA-22 White Super Power i 

for icing refrigerated freight cars. The vehicle is equipped with a Heil Hi-Lift bo 

which boosts the load to the roof level of cars to be iced. From, this level it is 

for the operators to slide off the cakes of ice and drop them into the ice comp™ 
ments. 
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WHEN THE POWER IS EXIDE 
SUSTAINED SPEEDS ARE ASSURED 
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Wuere materials are handled the modern, 
economical way—as unit loads by electric 
industrial trucks—tonnage figures climb and 
vhandling costs go down. And when the mo- 
“tive power is Exide, sustained speeds, all day 
“ong, are assured. 


a: Thousands of Exide Batteries are in service 
Yon the factory and warehouse fronts... help- 
Ming to keep war supplies moving smoothly 
"))\ and getting them off to a running Start. 
“Axides are specially designed for this impor- 
“ant service. They have the extra power and 
wmugged construction the job demands. For 
Wdependability, long-life and ease of mainte- 
“mance, you can always count on Exide Batteries. 


: Write us for a FREE copy of the bulletin 

PUnitLoads,” prepared by The Electric Indus- 
Wial Truck Association. It tells how to cut 
“handling costs up to 50% . . . covers latest 
Mevelopments i in materials handling ... and 
includes actual case histories. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 32 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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Devaluation of wartime goods, taxes, inadequate reserves, may cause 

many concerns to have their working capital position so far impaired 

as to affect seriously their unsecured borrowing capacity. This need 

offer no real obstacle, however, inasmuch as in every such situation 

inventory may be used to establish borrowing capacity on a 
secured basis. 


By ROBERT L. GORDON 


Vice President, Lawrence Warehouse Co., New 
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NVENTORY can be made to 
iT carry itself. This doesn’t sug- 

gest any easing of the trans- 
portation problem. Rather it means 
that financing of inventory can be 
accomplished by using inventory as 
the “piece de resistance” of the 
transaction. Not only is such a so- 
lution applicable to owners or pur- 
chasers of goods who borrow money 
from their bankers secured by such 
goods, but it also applies to large 
distributors of merchandise who 
desire to place sizable quantities of 
goods in the hands of dealers 
who may not have the credit capac- 
ity to warrant their holding the 
goods without first paying for 
them, More about this later. 

In the financing, as in the dis- 
tribution, of inventories, both mer- 
chandise and field warehouses have 
long been recognized and accepted 
for the jobs each is called upon 
and eguipped to perform. In ar- 
ranging inventory financing, where 
it is both economical and expedient 
to move merchandise into a public 
warehouse, an owner should use 
such storage. Where economy can 
best be served by utilizing one’s 
own storage space, obviously the 
owner of the goods should use field 
warehousing. Each type of ware- 
housing has a particular function 
to perform, and each has demon- 
strated its ability to perform that 
function excellently. 

An owner of inventory requiring 
refrigerated storage would not 
think of warehousing that inven- 
tory otherwise than in a refriger- 
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ated warehouse. If, as in the case 
of a large number of egg, fruit and 
vegetable freezers, an owner main- 
tains his own cold storage plant, it 
is quite natural, if he should wish 
to pledge his refrigerated inventory 
for collateral purposes, for him to 
employ the facility of field ware- 
housing in order to eliminate the 
necessity of moving the goods into 
public storage prior to their direct 
introduction into distribution. On 
the other hand, if he lacked cold 
storage facilities, quite obviously 
he would use a convenient public 
cold storage warehouse and would 
request the issuance either of ne- 
gotiable or non-negotiable public 
warehouse receipts as his banker 
might require. The matter is one 
of expediency and economy. 


Inventory Collateral 


For many years owners of goods 
have used their inventories as col- 
lateral security to obtain loans to 
finance their seasonal operations. 
Field warehousing has been utilized 
with increasing frequency to estab- 
lish the validity and to set up the 
efficacy of the inventory as col- 
lateral. Grains in public grain ele- 
vators have long been the basis for 
pledge. Distillers’ receipts, a first 
cousin to the receipts issued by 
public warehousemen, almost since 
the advent of distillation in this 
country, have been used as instru- 
ments of security against which 
banks and other lenders have ad- 
vanced vast sums of money. 

During the last decade, the util- 
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ization of inventory for collatera # them 
purposes has expanded to the point i the 
where today not only canned goods & theiz 
not just commodities traded om busi 
commodity exchanges, not just ™ posit 


liquor, but also every conceivable M® than 
item of inventory that represents & effec’ 
legitimate stock in trade and tha ¥% yond 
has real promise of utilization inf subs 
the owner’s manufacturing proces J ently 
or of sale in the normal course of 
his business, may be pledged a 
collateral against which money my fm Tf, 
be borrowed from almost all banks i capit 
and finance companies in the coun jm 20Wii 
try. cures 
It is perhaps not unreasonable to im later 
assume that with the postwar pe offer 
riod will come an era of heavy bor & ‘we 
rowing. A great deal has been writ & wne 
ten about how good the working m& Proce 
capital condition of business is ani jm As k 
how much actual cash or converti- i for | 
ble securities industry and busines Ware 
possess. In some quarters there sj Prem 
a genuine feeling that business get J S00d 
erally is in a very easy working any | 
capital position with a_ sufficient Unit 
quantity of liquid assets to with It. 
stand the impact of the reconver i alr 
sion that will characterize the p loans 
riod we are entering. There arg liqui 
just as many businessmen aij the 
bankers who feel an _ uneasines ji Mant 
about the whole thing. cours 
There are those who are chm Th 
vinced that many businesses at busir 
operating on tax funds or renege ly in 
tiation or reconversion funds alg 8 a 






have failed to set up adequate rem shirt 
serves against the cash demanis jo 


that inevitably will be made up! 
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them by their government or by 
the necessary reestablishment of 
their capacity to do a peacetime 
business. If the working capital 
position of business is no better 
than is indicated by the probable 
effect of such settlements, then, be- 
yond question, borrowings will be 
substantially greater than are pres- 
ently anticipated. 


Goods and Capital 


If, in the absence of working 
capital sufficient to warrant bor- 
rowing Money on an open or unse- 
cured basis, bankers insist upon col- 
lateral, no better collateral can be 
offered than the pledge of a bor- 
tower’s inventory, either already 
owned or to be acquired with the 
proceeds of the anticipated credit. 
As long as the inventory is stored, 
for legal reasons, either in a public 
Warehouse or on the owner’s own 
Premises under the control of a 
good field warehouseman, almost 
any bank or finance company in the 
United States will lend money on 
it Bankers like to make loans 
against inventories because such 
loans are by nature, in effect, self- 
liquidating, in that they pay off as 
the inventory either is used in 
manufacture or sold in the ordinary 
Colrse of business. 

There is another angle that every 
businessman should keep constant- 
lyin mind. The merchandise that 
is available today, whether it is 
shirts or shoes, fountain pens or 
fishing tackle, is essentially “er- 
satz.” It is sub-standard in quality 
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compared with prewar goods or 
goods that will be standard now 
that the war is over and manu- 
facturing restrictions are lifted. 
This wartime substandard mer- 
chandise cannot expect to compete 
pricewise with goods of normally 
acceptable quality. The result of 
this is a serious potential devalua- 
tion of the wartime goods once 
standard goods become available. 
The effect of such devaluation will 
be a marked depreciation of current 
assets and a substantial deteriora- 
tion of working capital. 

Many concerns must expect to 
have their working capital position 
so far impaired as to affect serious- 
ly their unsecured borrowing capac- 
ity. This need offer no real obstacle, 
however, inasmuch as in every such 
situation inventory may be used to 
establish borrowing capacity on a 
secured basis. Many bankers have 
frankly stated their expectation 
that inventory-secured loans will 
expand in the postwar era. This 
should prove a valuable aid for the 
financing problems of many busi- 
nessmen who are faced with the 
need to finance the purchase or 
carrying of inventory. 

Just prior to the beginning of 
World War II, a practice in the 


distribution of nationally-adver- 
tised goods had begun to develop. 
Manufacturers, in order to com- 
pete in a given territory, found it 
necessary to have available in that 
territory a complete line of their 
goods including all models, sizes, 
colors, types, etc. It occurred fre- 
quently that local or regional dis- 
tributors lacked the financial capac- 
ity to buy on open book account all 
of the merchandise which it was 
expedient for them to carry. Con- 
signment has always been so 
fraught with uncertainties that it 
has never been wholly satisfactory. 


Field Warehousing 


National distributors felt that in 
order to protect themselves ade- 
quately some system other than con- 
signment should be utilized. The 
practice developed of establishing 
field warehouses on the premises of 
the distributors when space was 
available, or, when not available, 
opening an arrangement with a 
convenient public public warehouse. 
In either event, complete inven- 
tories of merchandise were domi- 
ciled locally to be available as 
needed by the local or regional dis- 
tributor. 

(Continued on page 92) 
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More Firepower to You! 
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in” vouchers prepared by the re- 
ceiving points is essentially the 
same. The obvious difference is 
that a credit is indicated on the 
master stock control cards affected. 

Inasmuch as a typical requisition 
may include a variety of items lo- 
eated at different depots on the 
island, the requisition is assigned 
a voucher number and the location 
coding indicated on each item. With 
the completion of these prelimina- 
ries, the original copy of the requi- 
sition may be forwarded to one de- 
pot, the duplicate to another, and 
the triplicate to still another. The 
voucher number coordinates the 
various copies of the requisition 
and obviates the necessity for a file 
copy for the stock control station. 
If the requisition takes in more 
than three depots, extracts of items 
required from other depots are 


made up and covered by the same 
voucher number. The depots, how- 
ever, usually handle broad classifi- 
cations and extracts are not too 
frequent. The voucher number co- 
ordinates assembly of the complete 
order at the Honolulu depot when 
the requisition has been filled. 


Stock Records 

At the North Sector ordnance de- 
pot, which operates under the 
standard procedure used by depots 
all over the Pacific Ocean Areas, 
the requisitions received from the 
Honolulu stock control station are 
accorded a local voucher number 
and consolidated in a voucher con- 
trol. The voucher record presents 
enough information to answer in- 
quiries at any time. 

Contained in the one-line record 
is the local voucher number, the 


date received at the depot, the nym. 
ber of the warehouse filling it, the 
number of pages in the requisition, 
nomenclature of the first item, th 
date completed, and whether % 
material was forwarded to 
Honolulu control station for assem. 
bly with items from other depots 
or packed and shipped from the de. 
pot itself. Here again, extracts of 
items stored in various warehouse 
in the depot may be made, with th 
local voucher number acting ag the 
coordinating factor until all th 
items are assembled at the depo 
consolidation point. 

Messengers deliver the requis. 
tion or extracts to the individu 
warehouses and, after the form 
have processed through the 
warehouse stock control system, 
“parts pickers” fill their portions 
of the requisition and deliver the 
material to a consolidation section, 
For each stock category, a “picker's 
tag” is made up indicating the 
voucher number, the page number 
on which the particular item ap 

(Continued on page 84) 
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-SERWICE Leucler 


BRINGS NEW ECONOMY AND SAFETY TO HANDLING 
HEAVY LOADS FROM LEVEL TO LEVEL, FAST AND EASY... 


Now, do away with slow, dangerous, manual handling of 
loads from level to level! The new Service LEVELER, 
powered by a rugged, 1 H.P., fully-enclosed electric motor, 
lifts 6,000 pound loads up to 5-foot heights in less thana 
minute, Positive motor cut-off stops. Platform stops auto 
matically at top and bottom of travel; convenient hand 
switch controls motor starting and permits stops at any 
height. Safety Governor and sturdy post Guard Rings pre 
vent load dropping in event ‘of accidental cable break 
Cable Shut-off stops motor instantly if platform contacts any 
object carlessly left beneath it. Entire equipment is portable. 


Install anywhere in a couple of hours at amazingly low 


PRICE ONLY 


$595 


{.0.b. Somervilis, Mast 
Ramp $30 Ext" 


cost. No sub-surface installation re- 
quired. Prompt delivery. Shipped 
knocked down with complete erection 
instructions. Write for price and detailed 
specifications ..ecceccecrercee 


SERVICE CASTER & TRUCK DIVISION of Domestic Industries, im 


517 N. Brownswood Avenue, Albion, Michigan 
Eastern Factory: 432 Somerville Ave., Somerville (Boston) Mass. ollje 
Toronto, Canada: United Steel Corporation, Ltd.,SC& TCo. Division q 
’ 
tierers.- 
ucKs & TRALLER 
c 


= 
SERVICE 
Be Outies + Sis 


sTteas 
DISTRIBUTION AGE 


SPECIFICATIONS wer 
t ty 000 It ift—5 feet NYA 
atform Width 6 1 2 ft. Platform Length 8 ft 


Overall Height 7 ft. 10 in 
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People in Distribution 





MARKETING 


Charles M. Romanowitz, Yuba Mfg. 
Co., San Francisco, has been elected 
chairman of the recently organized 
San Francisco Bay Area World Trade 
Committee. Arthur G. Caldwell, 
Food Machinery Corp., San Jose, was 
elected vice-chairman; John A. Sow- 
ers, manager, world trade depart- 
ment, Oakland Chamber of Commerce, 
secretary. (Herr) 

Louis J. Ouellette, formerly Detroit 
regional manager, has been named 
distribution director, Dodge Division, 
Chrysler Corp. (Kline) 


Appointment of George R. Hill as 
director of market and sales research 
for Continental Air Lines, has been 
announced. For the past year he has 
been’ assistant professor of economics, 
specializing in transportation and in 
industrial and labor relations courses, 
University of Denver. 


J. P. Woodward has been appointed 
director of industrial relations, Johns- 
Manville Corp. and will concentrate on 
an employment program for expanded 
operations in this country, Canada 
and Mexico. He succeeds John P. 
Syme, recently named assistant to 
Lewis Brown, president. 


T. K. Almroth, former general ad- 
vertisi and publicity manager, 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, for 
more than 25 years, has joined Shell- 
mar Products Co., Mt. Vernon, Ohio, 
and Glendale, Cal., in charge of ad- 
vertising and sales promotion. Firm 
is active in food packaging, as plas- 
tics converters, and in the frozen 
foods field. His headquarters will be 
in Mt. Vernon. (Kline) 


Appointment of Frank J. Cogan 
as assistant to the president, Grocery 
Mfrs. of America, Inc., was announced 
recently. 


B. C. Cubbage has been named east- 
ern sales manager, Construction 
Sales Co., Inc., New York. (Kline) 

W. R. Herold has become executive 
vice president, International General 
Electric Co., New York. He left his 
post as vice president of the firm in 
1942 when he was called to active ser- 
vice with the Army Air Forces as 
lieutenant-colonel, and was promoted 
to colonel shortly afterward. (Kline) 


Frederick M. Peyser, member of 
the banking firm, Hallgarten and Co., 
New York, was elected to the board 
of directors of Lear, Inc., at a recent 
meeting. 


R. D. Evans, formerly Atlantic dis- 
trict service supervisor, with head- 
quarters..in Philadelphia, has been 
named sales manager, product service 
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division, appliance and merchandise 
department, General Electric Co., 
with headquarters in Bridgeport, 
Conn. T. J. Killeen, formerly assist- 
ant manager, appliance product ser- 
vice section, has been named man- 
ager, warehousing and distribution, 
in the same division. Also in the 
product service division, W. C. Noll 
Was named manager, technical and 
educational section. He was formerly 
manager of the product service sec- 
tion. (Kline) 

Lee Moran of Pittsburgh resigned 
recently as head, automotive division, 
Office of Surplus Property, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


Appointment of Carl E. Anderson 
as director of industrial relations, 
Warren City Mfg. Co., subsidiary of 
Graham-Paige Motors, has been an- 
nounced. 


W. W. Gleeson is now president, L. 
G. S. Spring Clutch Corp., wholly 
owned subsidiary, Curtiss - Wright 
Corp. 


A. C. Fellinger has been appointed 
sales manager, power transmission 
machinery, Link-Belt Co., with head- 
quarters at the Ewart plant in In- 
dianapolis. Sale and application of 
Link-Belt silent drives is now under 
H. F. R. Weber’s direction. 


Hugh H. Buchanan, formerly vice 
president and general sales manager, 
LaPlante-Choate Mfg. Co., has been 
named director of foreign operations 
both of the Lima Locomotive Works, 
Inc., shovel and crane division, Lima, 
Ohio, and the Michigan Power Shovel 
Co., Benton Harbor, Mich. (Kline) 


Dr. L. B. Arnold, Jr., formerly with 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., has 
joined the staff of Arthur D. Little, 
Inc., industrial research organization. 
(Kline) 

Joseph H. Ward, a director, and in 
charge of sales and distribution since 
1938, has been named executive vice 
president, Noma Electric Corp. 
(Kline) 








James M. Kelly has joined Dis- 
TRIBUTION AGE as eastern advertis- 
ing representative, with headquar- 
ters in New York. He will cover 
New England, New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. For the 
past 24 years Mr. Kelly was with 
Standard Rate & Data Service, 
the last two years as vice president 
and eastern advertising manager. 








H. G.:Schlaman has been name 
sales manager of the baking ay 
dairy industries products  divisig, 
Corn Products Refining Co., in charg 
of national distribution of bulk prod. 
ucts used in these fields. (Kline) 


Walter Fenner has been named vig 
president in charge of all activitie 
in foreign markets for Acme Inte. 
national Corp., New York, exporter, 
(Kline) 


Phil Letourneaux has been appoint. 
ed Eastern manager, Distributin 
Service, Inc., to succeed Al! Lustig 
who has resigned to become genem! 
manager, United Shippers Assn, , 
newly formed freight consolidating or. 
ganization. Mr. Letourneaux formerly 
was assistant to J. G. Temple, vie 
president and general manager in Chi 
cago from 1934 until 1942 when he en. 
listed in the Navy. He was honorably 
discharged recently with the rank of 
chief petty officer. 


TRANSPORTATION 


William Frederick Durand, chiir. 
man, division of engineering and jn- 
dustry, National Research Counei, 
Washington, was selected by the 
American Society of Mechanical Ep 
gineers to receive the ASME Medal 
society’s highest honor, for the year 
1945, in recognition of “his work in 
hydrodynamic and aerodynamic st- 
ence, particularly the forwarding d 
design and application of jet propul- 
sion principles.” 

Others honored are: Dr. Sanforl 
Alexander Moss, General Electric et 
gineer, West Lynn, Mass., the Holley 
Medal for pioneer work in turbost- 
perchargers; Dr. Joseph M. Jura, 
assistant to administrator, Foreigh 
Economic Administration, Worceste 
Reed Warner Medal, in recognition 
his “contribution to the problem d 
equal control in mass production; 
William Julian King, research engt 
neer, fuels division, Battelle Meme 
rial Institute, Columbus, Ohio, Me 
ville Prize Medal, for paper, “The Ur 
written Laws of Engineering”; Brat 
E. Del Mar, supercharging enginett, 
Douglas Aircraft Co., Santa Monies 
Cal., Junior Award, for paper, “Pre 
entation of Centrifugal Compress 
Performance in Terms of Noni 
mensional Relationships.” 

Honorary memberships in the %& 
ciety have been presented to W# 
Wen-hao, Chungking, China, 

resident. Executive Yuan, Minister 

conomic Affairs and head, Natio 
Reconstruction Commission, Chines 
Government; Sir William Arthur St 
nier, F.R.S., director, scientific * 
(Continued on page 130) 
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Getting Down to Cases 
In Distribution 


FINANCE & INSURANCE @ HANDLING & TRANSPORTATION 
PACKING & PACKAGING @ WAREHOUSING & MARKETING 


By LEO T. PARKER 


Legal Consultant 





FINANCE and 
INSURANCE 


(| 

An insurance policy is automati- 
cally rendered void if the insured 
preaches the policy. 

In Preferred v. Waterbury, 148 
Fed. (2d) 761, it was disclosed that a 
corporation held an automobile acci- 
dent insurance policy which contained 
a clause to the effect that when an ac- 
cident occurs, a written notice shall 
be given to the company as soon as 
practicable. 

On Dec. 16 a truck driver caused an 
injury to a pedestrian. However, not 
util May 7 did the corporation give 
any notice to the insurance company 
of the accident. 

The higher court held that failure 
of the corporation promptly to notify 
the insurance company of the acci- 
dent invalidated the policy. 


What Is Agency? 


‘According to a late higher court 
decision, insurance policies issued by 
i insurance brokers and 
ts must be verified and acknowl- 
by the company, or the policy 
is void. 

In Equity Co. v. General Casualty 
Co, 189 Fed. (2d) 723, it was dis- 
dosed that an insurance agency had 
handled the insurance business for a 

and wrote a policy on a car 
was involved in an accident. 
Before the occurrence of the accident 
the insurance company wrote the bro- 
ker that the assured had sustained 
two serious accidents during the past 
ixty days and “we desire to be re- 
lieved of liability under the above 
y as quickly as possible.” 
Without the knowledge or consent 
of the firm, the broker obtained a new 
with a second insurance com- 
pany, and marked the first policy can- 
on the agency books. Four 
days later the firm’s truck was in- 
in an accident. 
question presented the court 
Was whether the first or second insur- 
alee company was liable. 

The higher court held that the 
broker had no legal right to cancel 
the first policy. Also, the higher court 
Med the first insurance company 

on the policy which the broker 
pted to cancel. 


Ra, is well established law that un- 
no circumstances may any person 
legally over insure” real property. 
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In Mut. Fire v. Crowley, 187 S. W. 
(2d) 346, Mo., it was shown that a 
person held a “life” estate in real 
property. He held an insurance policy 
on the buildings for more than the 
value of his life estate. 

In later litigation, over distribution 
of the policy proceeds after a fire de- 
stroyed the buildings, the higher 
court decided that the proceeds of the 
policy representing more than the life 
tenant’s interest should go to the per- 
son who would own the property 
after death of the life tenant. 
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PACKING and 


PACKAGING =. 


All trademarks, tradenames, and slo- 
gans are invalid and unlawful which 
mislead or deceive the buying public. 

In Howe v. Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, 148 Fed. (2d) 561, important 
testimony clearly proved that a cor- 
poration, for the purpose of inducing 
the purchase of the products used the 
tradename “Hollywood” and the leg- 
end “Favorite of the Stars.” 

The testimony showed that the 
company’s preparations were not rec- 
ognized by the Hollywood actresses 
as being of superior quality. In view 
of this testimony the Commission 
held that use of the word “Holly- 
wood” was deceptive and misleading, 
and concluded such deception to con- 
stitute unfair practice within the 
meaning of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act. 


Labeling 


Manufacturers and packers are 
subject to liability for injuries to 
consumers who purchase non-labeled 
merchandise. But a packer is not 
liable for any injury resulting from 
ordinary use of merchandise. 

In Lawson v. Benjamin Ansehl Co., 
180 S. W. (2d) 751, the testimony 
showed that a finger nail polish con- 
tains a highly inflammable ingredient. 
The containers are not marked or la- 
beled to indicate this dangerous in- 
gredient. 

A person who had purchased a 
bottle of this finger nail polish placed 
it on her dressing table, and her 
oung son picked up the bottle, 
ighted a match and set himself afire. 
He died of the burns. 

The lower court held the parents 
entitled to $3,000 damages, but the 
higher court reversed the verdict. 


TRANSPORTATION 66 


It is established that a state may 
tax interstate motor carriers for the 
use of the state’s highways. However, 
such tax must have a fair and reason- 
able relation to the cost of construc- 
tion, maintenance, and policing of the 
highways. Any tax in excess of this 
cost, in whatever guise it may ap- 
pear, is void. 

In Acme Freight Lines, Ine. v. 
State, 21 So. (2d) 654, Miss., a state 
law was adjudicated which taxed in- 
terstate motor trucks six dollars for 
a temporary trip permit. Also, the 
law provided that the operator guilty 
of a second offense in failing to pro- 
cure the temporary trip permit 
should be penalized, and in addition 
should have to pay the road tax for 
one year. 

The driver of a tractor, drawing a 
semi-trailer, employed by Acme 
Freight Lines paid six dollars for a 
temporary trip permit. With this per- 
mit, he continued his trip until 
stopped by a state agent. Because it 
was said that some of Acme Freight 
Lines’ other equipment had been op- 
erated over Mississippi highways 
without the necessary trip permits, 
the semi-trailer was seized and im- 
pounded, and the penalty for a second 
offense exacted. The amount de- 
manded as a penalty for this alleged 
second offense was $792, the annual 
road and privilege tax; also $198 pen- 
alty, and $1 for the tag, making a to- 
tal of $991. 

During the subsequent trial, testi- 
mony was given that the impounded 
equipment had never previously been 
operated over the highways of Mis- 
sissippi without the required tempo- 
rary permit. 

The court held that the conviction 
of a nonresident motor carrier as a 
second offender was improper where 
the same motor vehicle was not in- 
volved in a previous offense. 

Also, the court held the law invalid 
which required a second offender to 
pay an annual license. The court ex- 
plained that no state motor tax law 
is valid which imposes a tax on inter- 
state commerce not bearing fair rela- 
tion to the cost of construction, main- 
tenance and policing of its highways. 
The court said: 

“But for the second offense, the pen- 
alty is out of proportion entirely to a 
fair relation to the cost of construction, 


maintenance and policing of the high- 
way.” 
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Legal Rate 


All shippers are obligated to pay 
legal freight rates. All contracts are 
void by the terms of which a common 
carrier agrees to transport merchan- 
dise at rates lower than the legal 


rate. 

In Gardner v. Rich Mfg. Co., 158 
Pac. (2d) 23, Cal., a trucking com- 
pany sued a shipper to recover the 
difference between legal rates and the 
freight rates it had previously 
charged a shipper of cast iron, pipes 
and fittings. 

In holding the carrier entitled to a 
full recovery, the higher court said: 

“The tariff applicable to any particular 
shipment cannot be changed by an agree- 
ment between the parties, and the car- 
rier or its assignee is entitled to collect 
the proper rate. Otherwise the statute 
would be ineffectual for the purpose for 
which it was enacted.’ 


Specified Carrier 


A carrier specified in a bill of lad- 
ing is not liable for damage to a ship- 
ment being transported by another 
carrier, although the first carrier acts 
as legal agent for the damaging 
carrier. 

In Blumenthal Import Corp. v. 
Thos. & Jno. Brocklebank, 148 Fed. 
(2d) 727, it was shown that a bill of 
lading was issued at Alexandria, 
Egypt, for a shipment of wool to 
Philadelphia on a certain ship speci- 
fied in the bill of lading, which was 
signed by an agent who acted for 
both the owner of the named ship and 
the carrier which transported the 


wool. The wool was not shipped on 
the named ship and was damaged 
while in transit on another vessel. 
The name of the designated ship was 
typewritten as a marginal provision 
on the bill. 

In view of these facts the higher 
court refused to hold the owner of the 
named ship liable for damage to the 
shipment. 


WAREHOUSING . 


According to a late higher. court 
decision, a warehouseman is liable for 
loss by fire of stored goods if he 
falsely advertises that the warehouse 
is “fireproof,” or if he fails to obtain 
a fire insurance policy promised the 
owner of the goods. 

In Danko v. Lewy Warehouse Co., 
149 Fed. (2d) 66,. the testimony 
showed that at the time a warehouse- 
man accepted household goods for 
storage he verbally promised to ob- 
tain an insurance policy insuring the 
goods for $5,000. The warehouseman 
failed to obtain the insurance, al- 
though the owner of the goods wrote 
a letter requesting information re- 
garding the policy. 

The warehouse burned, and the 
goods. were destroyed. The owner 
sued™.the warehouseman for full 
value. 

The higher court held the ware- 
houseman fully liable for the loss be- 
cause he had breached the agreement 


to obtain the insurance requested fy 
the owner. ; 

Another important point of 
was involved in this decision, 7 
mony showed that the warehouse 
advertised in the telephone diregt 
in the city directory, and on the 
terheads of the warehouseman 
being fireproof, notwithstanding § 
fact that the warehouse contaj 
wooden shelves and_ conside 
wooden structure. In this regy 
the higher court said: 

“The evidence is virtually without @ 
pute that the warehouse was not 
proof and that the defendant (warehg 
man) was negligent in the mainte 
of such structure ... However, 
fer to rest our decision on the bre 
of the oral contract.” 


Not Assignable 


Generally speaking, provisions of 
negotiable warehouse receipt, sepm 
rated from the receipt, are not a» 
signable to a third party without em 
sent of the warehouseman. 

In Wilson Distilling Co., Inc, ¥, 
Foust Distilling Co., 60 Fed. ; 
378, it was shown that a warehouss 
man issued for a certain number 
barrels of whiskey negotiable 
house receipts absolving the ; 
houseman from any liability for leak 
age. But the warehouseman wrote 
letter to the owner of the whiskey 
guaranteeing against any loss of th 
stored whiskey by leakage or evape 
ration in excess of outages allowed by 
the federal government. 

In the subsequent litigation th 
court stated that the letter of war 
ranty was not assignable. 
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Victory transport system 
went to school 


One of the wonders of World War II has been what 
Army men nicknamed the “Red Ball Express.”’ 

That famous system of one-way routes between 
Cherbourg and the European fronts didn’t just 
happen. 

In traffic control, maintenance, and truck operation 
it applied lessons learned on the world’s greatest 
transcontinental highway system. 

The “Red Ball Express’ went to school on U.S. 20, 
on the Lincoln Highway—and all over America’s 
highway map. 

As a company working closely with America’s high- 
way transportation industry we are proud of its 
contributions toward Victory both at home and at 
the battle fronts. We look forward to meeting its 
peacetime requirements with the best truck bodies, 
vans, and trailers we ever made. 


The GERSTENSLAGER Co. 


Wooster, Ohio Established 1860 
TRAILERS AND CUSTOM-BUILT BODIES FOR VANS AND TRUCKS 
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Roustabout Crane keeps busy 
at Douglas Aircraft Company, 
Inc., San?a Monica, California - 


we 






fan 


a i e ee a 


The Free-Roving Tractor-Footed Load-Handler that cuts 





cost and time on a hundred jobs around your plant... 


Hughes-Keenan 


ROUSTABOUT CRANE 


Gives You Fast-Action, 
Low-Cost Load-Handling 


When you heed it, where you need it 


viene Ree 
S41. & 

= 
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Roustabout Crane loads, unloads, stacks, 
moves anything up to.7)2 tons... all 
your bulky hard-to-handle stuff. Hundreds 
of industries regard Roustabout as indis- 
pensable, especially outside the range of 
other materials handlers. 


Roustabout goes anywhere, indoors or out 
—handles emergencies and tough jobs, 
breaks bottlenecks in a hurry without 
taking manpower from other work. 


It’s always ready —easy to operate, any 
good workman learns quickly. It goes 
through narrow places, reaches over walls, 
car sides, other obstacles. Can be equipped 
with electric magnet or clam-shell bucket. 


Used and tested for many years, Roust- 
about Cranes are powerfully built for 
overwork, ruggedly dependable, flexible 
in action. They pay you big dividends 
on a moderate investment. 


Smooth Operation . . . Extra Durability 


Boom rides ball-bearing turntable. En- 
closed-in-oil boom-swing gears. All crane 
action by tractor power—no hand oper- 
ation. All working parts enclosed, run- 
ning in oil. & Boom swings around either 
side, is raised, lowered, held automatically. 
* Top counterweight balances maximum 
load with least weight on crane and trac- 
tor. Steel sheave frame for special require- 
ments. * Simultaneous boom-swing and 
load up-or-down. Hydraulic power and 
control also available. * Operator always 
has clear view of load; handy controls. 
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Wow 


By Hughes-Keenan 


Load-Handling Specialists Since 1904 


~ ROUSTABOUT CRANES 


Roustabout saves you 
time and money on these 
and many other jobs 


@ Big stuff off and on 
trucks, freight cars 


@ Moving large machines 
and parts 

@ Handling bales, boxes, 
drums 


@ Moving big castings, 
motors, railroad and 
marine gear 


@ Loading air transport 
planes 

@ Handling tanks, pipe, 

_ structural steel, rails, 
timber ee 

@ Installing heavy valves 
and fittings 


Several Models to 
Meet Your Needs 


Choice of wheel or crawler tractor 
mounting. Straight, gooseneck or 
telescoping booms in lengths to 
meet requirements. Wide variety 
of models with mechanical and 
hydraulic crane power to fit 
every situation, developed and 
tested from many years of Roust- 
about Crane manufacture. Com- 
plete information in catalog 
booklets, sent on request. Write for 
questionnaire outlining data for 
recommendation of proper Roust- 
about Crane to meet your needs. 





; h portant Announcement 


My all Winch Users... 


A COMPLETE NEW 





AND IMPROVED LINE OF 


A 


GAR WOOD 
WINCHES 
ARE ON THEIR WAY 


Watch for Additional Information 
in Future Gar Wood Advertising 


AR WOOD INDUSTRIES, inc., DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN 


WINCH and CRANE DIVISION 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF TRUCK AND TRAILER EQUIPMENT 


¢ HS AND BODIES @ TANKS @ ROAD MACHINERY e@ HEATING EQUIPMENT e@ MOTOR BOATS 
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HEBARD SHOP MULE TRACTORS 
MOVE MATERIALS FASTER "> CHEAPER | 


grin, 


WRITE 
FOR BULLETINS 



























SHOP MULES "NEVER LOAF” 


SHOP MULES never get tired . . . SHOP 
MULES never have “hangovers!” Drivers are 
proud as Peacocks ... and a single SHOP 


MULE, with one driver, often saves up to eight 
men. Many of America’s best operated ware- 
use model pictured—A8 VICTORY. 

* All Medels are Underwriter’s Laboratories Approved! 


ALL HEBARD SHOP MULES 
Are International 
Harvester 
Powered 


The SHOP MULE is 
Industry’s most vers 
satile performer in 
moving materials in 
and around industrial 
plants, shops, ware- 
houses, railroads, ter- 
minals, airports, etc. 
Compact, powerful and 
easily maneuvered. 


CONTACT NEAREST 


handle heavy loads 

in close quarters, 
narrow aisles and up 
steep inclines. Avail- 
able in various mod 
and with a wide variety 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTE of equipment for every 

INDUSTRIAL DEALER AS’ VICTORY SHOP MULE working condition. 


W. F. HEBARD & CO. + 2433 S. STATE ST. « CHICAGO 16, ILL. 
CREATORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF SHOP MULES SINCE 1918 


Immediate Delivery 





in Limited Quantities 


The popular 72" x 80" cut size with the quilted 
3-inch squares that prevent shifting of the fill- 
ing. Covered with Government camouflage 
cloth and reinforced with binding. Order at 
once. 





SUPER - Dreadnaughts 
Orders Taken On 72" x 80" 
For Delivery When Available 








NEW HAVEN QUILT & PAD CO. 


82 FRANKLIN ST. . NEW HAVEN 11, CONN. = 








| a few quickly healed scars...58 








Retail Costs 


(Continued. from page 42) 


We will frequently question 
number of stores when we want 
know the movement of a cer 
item in a department. It is 
in rare instances that the gf 
have the answer. 

We visited a store not long gy 
a limited-service store. It ig , 
erating on an average 27 per 
markup, 20 percent operating ¢ 
pense, and is making a splenj 
profit and doing a handsome y 
ume. It has as high type buyer 
is available, and capable 
people, and pays them extrem 
well. The real answer to the g 
cess of this store is the fact th 
the management is on top of evey 
detail of operation. The managg 
are figure hourids; They have 
elaborate and expensive figure s 
up, and they credit much of the 
success’to it. They know the mov 
ment of every item of any cons 
quence in the store, the slow mm 
ing versus the fast turnover item 
They know which manufactureni pos 
























merchandise is the most profitabl hand 
from a standpoint of turn. the n 
Both 


We strongly advocate, indeed 


urge, that more department storg = 
should become figure-minded; thal G-] 
“know” should take the place of Spect 
“ ” ma cally 
guess.” We actually overhes po. 


two large chain store executives s 
that they felt over a period of afeml hatte: 
years they would be sitting pretty batre: 
They said the department stored G-] 
undoubtedly after this war, as 3 comb 
the last one, would start competing fully ; 
with each other on services; woulgg str 


get their operating costs up a pe sae f 
cent or two, and then would fii of ch: 


that they will be forced by old a time, 
new competition to reduce thé 
markup, and be caught in & 
middle. 

We have no fear for the depart 
ment stores of America. They hat 
gone through crises several tim 
and have always come out with bi 





these stores are so close to % 
heart that we are concerned a 
the health of their balance she 
postwar, and fee] that the cost) 
distribution in the stores’ ct 
reduced—and must. "21g 
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Air Express 
gets New Truck 
in Production 


SAFEGUARD 
A GOOD INVESTMENT 


MANUFACTURERS of 

electric trucks and electric 

truck batteries put the fin- 

est of materials and work- 

manship into their prod- 

ucts to help users reduce 

handling costs and speed 

the movement of materials. 

Both truck and battery = 
constitute an investment that must be safeguarded. 


When the Army orders a new piece 
of equipment — a truck, for instance 
—things-move at breakneck speed. 
Blueprints, specifications and ma- 
terial specimens shuttle back and 
forth. Then come tools, jigs, dies. 
And it’s mostly done ‘at S-mile-a- 
minute speed via Air Express. 

Getting peacetime civilian products 
to market will also have the same 
kindof urgency. There’s not only 
competition to meet but payrolls and 
dverhead, too. Air Express is a money- 
saver because it’s a time-saver. It is 
one of the most ‘versatile of all in- 
dustrial tools. It will pay you to in- 
vestigate its use and economy in 
your business — whatever business 
you're in. 


Specify Air Express-a Good Business Buy 


Shipments travel at a speed of three | A! | 9 ie. | 5 ths.|10 tbs.| 25 tbe. 
, , ‘ apt |< [MILES 

miles a minute between principal U. S. 

towns and cities, with cost including | 25°} $1.04) $1.25 | $1.57) $2.63 

special pick-up and delivery. Same-day 

delivery between many airport towns 





G-E Copper-oxide battery chargers are designed 
specifically to do the safeguarding job automati- 
... the job of keeping ae always ready to 

go. There are models to meet the exacting charging 
tequirements of all makes of large industrial 
batteries as well as the smaller requirements of 
batteries used in electric motorized hand trucks. 


G-E chargers for lead or nickel batteries or G-E 
combination chargers to accommodate both are 
fully automatic, easy and economical to use. Spotted 
at strategic locations they’re always set to deliver 
an initial high charging rate which reduces to a 
safe finishing rate that cuts off automatically at end 











$1.11 | $1.52 | $2.19) $4.38 





of charge. G-E chargers offer astounding Savings in 

time,labor and battery power. Initial cost is low 

and quickly amortized through reduced power bills 
Maintenance expense. 

For complete information 
write to Section A954-111, Ap- 
pliance and Merchandising Dept., 
General Electric Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn. Ask for a copy of 
truck charger bulletin No. 52-46. 
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and cities. Rapid air-rail service to 
23,000 off-airline points in the United 
States. Direct service to scores of for- 


$1.26 | $2.19 | $3.74) $6.75 











$1 68 





$4.20 





$8.40 





$21.00) 








eign countries. 








GETS THERE FIRST——— - 


Write Today for interesting “Map of 
Postwar Town” picturing advantages 
of Air Express to community, busi- 
ness and industry, Air Express Divi- 
sion, Railway Express Agency, 230 
Park Avenue, New York 17. Or ask 
for it at any Airline or Express office. 


Phone AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 









» For More Profitable 











The Featherweight 
Model 391 





FARQUHAR PORTABLE CONVEYORS 


Freight handled by Farquhar Freight Type Portable Con- 
veyors goes faster . . . with less manhandling time and 
expense. In warehouse, on the shipping platform, these 
conveyors handle bags, boxes, cartons, crates, cases, ham- 
pers, bundles, etc., weighing up to 500 Ibs. each. Five 
types of mounting afford quick application to a large 

ber of situati Write Farquhar for Bulletin No. 39! 
(Featherweight) and Bulletin No. 432 (Heavy Duty Freight 
Conveyor). 








Portable Machinery Division 


A.B.FARQUHAR COMPANY 


203 Duke Street York, Pennsylvania 





























“Paid for itself four times the first 
year,” say users of Marsh Stencil Ma- 
chines, Brushes, Inks! WPB, railroads, 
truckers recommend stenciling. Three 
sizes to meet Gov't Spec., 1", 3/4’, 
1/2". For sample stencil, Shippers’ 
handbook prices, pin this to business 
letterhead, with your name. 


MARSH STENCIL MACHINE CO. 
22 Marsh Building 
Belleville, Ill., U.S.A. 


MARSH 


STENCIL MARKING 























































Air Freight Tariffs 


(Continued from page 58) 
tinct public relations problem y Ref 
be created for the airline depeyimers in 
ing on its customers to perform loadin 
their own delivery and pick-up gajmis not 
vices. Many a consignee will ma,im stl, 
no effort to call for his shipmeysm St 
at once, either through inefficieng hatch¢ 
or because of error or misundem te 10 
standing on the part of the peng shippe 
who receives the notice of arriy placed 
In either event, the airline wae” ily 
have to follow through, and perhy _ 
do a reselling job because of y sa 
parently inferior service. Airling transit 
are going to have a big enough jg 


ice car 
selling air cargo anyhow. WigiMof tra 


does one put a hurdle in one’s omf The 
path? tion v: 
haul a 

Truck Cooperation The p 
Both American Airlines an ping : 
TWA have very wisely refraind ni F 
from going into the trucking busi sl 
precool 


ness themselves, and have made a 
rangements with local establishel 
motor transportation organization 
in the cities they serve for pickwi® 
and delivery service where desire 


refrige 


by shippers or consignees. Thisi 
an arrangement long advocated} 
this magazine. So far as can bea 
certained, however, no effort 
been made by either of these al 
lines to use the same trucking e 
pany at cities where service is¢ 
fered by both, despite the economtl 
potentialities inherent in such 
step. 

It is to be expected that othe 
airlines will soon file air freigh 
tariffs, and it is to be hoped thi 
some sort of uniformity in clas 
fication, terminology and _practité 
can be agreed upon. Otherwise tht 
airlines will move rapidly towall 
the confused railway tariff situ 
tion. Let us make it simple. 4 
us make airline freight tariffs es) 
to use and to understand. Let 
make it possible for shippers a4 
consignees to get a uniform al 
complete air freight service whe 
ever they desire to use that ff 
of transportation. 
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Citrus Fruit 


(Continued from page 27) 


Refrigerator cars have ice bunk- 
ers in each end, with hatches for 
loading the ice. When refrigeration 
js not desired, advises J. R. Win- 
ston, engineer, Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, the hinged lids over the 
hatches can be raised to ventilate 
the load. When precooled fruit is 
shipped, ice may or may not be 
placed in the bunkers, depending 
on weather conditions. In hot 
weather, bunkers are iced before 
the car is loaded and not iced again 
except on shipments a long time in 
transit. In cool weather, bunker 
ice can be omitted to save the cost 
of transit refrigeration. 

The cost of standard refrigera- 
tion varies with the length of the 
haul and the number of reicings. 
The preservation charges in ship- 
ping a standard box of citrus 
fruit to the auction market, which 
indudes standard refrigeration and 
precooling, average 6 5c. Standard 
refrigeration consists of filling the 


bunkers with ice before loading, 
followed by reicings to capacity at 
all regular icing stations en route. 
An ice shortage last summer lim- 
ited these icings to three-quarters 
of the bunker capacity. Fruit 
loaded at ordinary temperatures 
may receive standard refrigeration, 
initial icing, or just ventilation. 

Initial icing is done by the ship- 
per and carries a bunker rental 
charge in addition to the cost of 
ice supplied. It consists of filling 
the bunkers only once, either before 
the car is loaded or at the first icing 
station. No ice is used with stand- 
ard ventilation, but the hatch 
covers over the bunkers are closed 
when the outside temperature falls 
below 32 deg. F., and opened again 
when the temperature rises above 
that point. Proper manipulation of 
the vents makes for better ventila- 
tion. 

When the citrus crop is shipped 
to northern markets during the 
cooler months, it is possible to take 
advantage of the outside tempera- 
ture and thereby save in refrigera- 


tion cost. Decay organisms develop 
very slowly at temperatures below 
50 deg., which may be regarded as 
the safe maximum temperature to 
hold fruits in transit. When the 
weather permits the fruit to be held 
within this range by proper ventila- 
tion, the service is just as satisfac- 
tory as refrigeration and far more 
economical. 

Citrus fruit is sold and delivered 
at private sale to virtually every 
city in the country; but the largest 
part of it is sold at regular fruit 
auctions in the larger cities. Co- 
operatives are kept constantly in- 
formed of conditions and happen- 
ings in the consumer market and 
can therefore practice every phase 
of intelligent selling. Selling and 
advertising prices under the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers Exchange 
System, which handles a large per- 
centage of the entire citrus crop 
of California and Arizona, average 
around 12c. per box for oranges, 
19c. for lemons and 1lc. for grape- 
fruit. (See How and Why of the 
Coops on page 39) 


HYSTER 75's 





Working around the clock for almost a year, 
two Hyster 75 Fork Trucks have served 
Buckler Company, Ship Joiners, of Portland, 
Oregon, and Vancouver, Washington. During 
that long, steady grind, each Hyster has 
needed only one minor repair. They’ve been 
continuously on the job. 

According to A] Gamble, superintendent, 


Pioneer manufacturers of mobile materials 
handling machines: Fork Lift Trucks, Crane 
Trucks, Straddle Trucks. All gasoline powered; 


break records for 
continuous service 
- 2 | 


these Hysters handle all outfitting gear for 
Aircraft Carriers, Liberty Ships, Attack Trans- 
ports, etc.—fixtures, shelving, galvanized steel 
gratings (illustrated),spun glass insulation, etc. 
The trucks save valuable man-hours, moving 
loads fast on ground-gripping pneumatic tires. 
Trunnion steering permits short turning. 
Capacity: 7500 lbs. Write for catalog. 


HYSTER Company 


all pneumatic tire mounted. 1826 North Adams, Peoria 1, Ill. 


2940 N.E. Clackamas, Portiand 8, Ore. 
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Veteran Expediters! 
Tractor Cranes — Trailer Trucks, Stacking Elevators. 
Fork Lift Trucks, Hoisting Units, etc. for Warehouses, 
Airport, Pier and Yard Service. Literature on Request. 


MERCER ENGINEERING WORKS, INC. 
WORKS: CLIFTON (ALLWOOD) N. J. 


Sole Sales aD ORCI eT NEW YORK TY Co., Inc. 
HURCH ST., NEW YORK 7 Y 























for everything from 


TOOL TOTERS TO TRUCKS 


Bassick Casters Give Extra Service 





Select your casters and floor protection — Bassick construction, materials and 


equipment from the world’s largest line 
—Bassick. In every type and size— 
from tiny casters for baby’s crib to 
heavy-duty casters for 10,000, Ib. loads 


Bassick | 


special design features offer easier, quieter 
rolling, longer life, greater floor protec- 
tion. Write THE BASSICK COMPANY, 
Bridgeport 2, Connecticut, for catalog. 


MAKING MORE KINDS OF CASTERS 
. MAKING CASTERS DO MORE 





| Lumber Costs 


(Continued from page 45) 







| manually from the cars and bag 


into the cars piece by piece. Thi 
is called a “stop-over” for work jy 


| transit. 


The cars are then received by, 


| lumber distributor, either a whol. 
| saler or retailer. Again each jp 


dividual piece is handled by map 
power, placed on a truck and the 


| taken from the truck and stackej 


piece by piece by human hands, | 
has to be rehandled again piece h 
piece when required at mili or bo 
shop, or for shipment to som 
other customer. 





the sar 
become 





lumber 

Unit Loads The 
One large lumber wholesaler fo, gute for 
the past several years has reducej mur F 


his cost by stacking his lumber jp 
unit loads, or packages. That is 
a package of 2x4 tens will cos 
the retail yards so much if accepted 


only ac 
ct anc 








in that size package, which is gen. geevailab 
erally 42 in. sq. at the ends with Meppy 1 
sticks every third layer, but if it 
is necessary to break down the 
standard package, then a handling Atom: 
or service charge is added to the (C 
cost. 

The army and navy for some meee kept 
time have urged the sawmills to Ming fr 
carry this method to the complete Mieould } 


conclusion by working with a unit 
load from the mill straight through, 
and some progress has been maée 
in this direction. 


Recently, one large industrial 
user who consumes about 8,000,000 
bd. ft. of box lumber a year hai 
placed a demand on his supplier 
(the sawmills) to furnish the box 
lumber in unit loads on fiat cam 
or gondolas, so that it can be har 
dled mechanically through the we 
rious operations after it is received 
at his plant. For this he is willing 
to pay an extra loading charge, be 
cause it has been found that i 
handling one-inch box lumber, ral 
dom widths, fives and betters, and 
random lengths, that the time d 





he me: 
ion of 





ood fi 





unloading a box car was approx 
mately 24 man hours; that is, thre 
men on each car for eight hours. —% tea 

By paying a little extra to load Ae 
on flat cars in unit loads, approx: tim 
mately 42 in. wide and 48 in. high 1” ° 
eight units to the car, it was poe 
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‘le to unload the iumber with 
Khree men in 40 minutes, or 144 
man hours. At the same time, this 
rially reduced the delay in 





. This industrial plant had already 
squipped itself with fork trucks and 
idle trucks for handling and 











by ts Mitacking lumber in order to reduce’ 
vhole Handling time and costs on the op- 
h it M.ations through its box shop. 

Mal Other industrial plants are adopt- 


ing this same idea, and the army 
nd navy have installed equipment 
lt their various supply depots for 
the same purpose. As more details 
r bor Myecome available they will be pub- 






80m Hijished in DISTRIBUTION AGE as 

separate articles on the handling of 
jumber. . 

The cost of producing lumber in 

r fo Mgthe forest is the basic cost of lum- 


jucei aver. From there on, each handling 
er i, Motly adds to the cost of the prod- 
at is, me and does not improve the qual- 
cost Mity. Mechanization is necessary 
epted (mpand the mechanical equipment is 


gen @evailable. All that is needed is to 
with fmepply it. 

if it er 

the 

dling Atomic Energy 

) the 


(Continued from page 30) 


some (eve kept indefinitely. Germany, driv- 


ls to ing from her shores those who 
plete Mould have helped her most, and 
unit Mlacking required tools and raw ma- 
yugh, @erials, nevertheless, stood on the 
made Meareshold of success. A bit of alu- 


minum foil falling inadvertently 
trial MM the path of triggering neu- 
0,000 frrons prevented the scientist Fermi, 
has MAK in 1935, from claiming final 
lies Meictory for Italy. 
: box Any nation, it is said, having ac- 


cars ress to required raw materials and 
han- @e Means and capacity for integra- 
» va aon of the necessary scope within 
aived years could wrest the secret 
ling HOM Our grasp. Meanwhile, lest 


other type of Hitler find our 
trust in that “bright new 
rd” of tomorrow nourishing 
tod for building the thews and 
inews of future aggression, Con- 
ress probably will discuss the de- 
itability of decentralizing industry 
Of reasons of national safety. And, 
is suggested, since there is plenty 
i time, the discussion may con- 
Hie off and on, indefinitely. 


The eventual application of atom- 
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HANDLING—the Common Denominator of PRODUCTION 




































LET MEN DIRECT POWER——NOT GENERATE IT! 


Handling small units is « probiem. 
Whether they are handled individually, or are consolidated 
into single large loads determines, to a great extent, the cost 
of handling operations. 

Versatile Towmotor, the modern materials handling sys- 
tem, eliminates hundreds of handling operations, saving 


time, money and manpower, You can effect similar savings 






on your operation—the Towmotor DATA FILE tells how. 







Write for your copy today. 


—® TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 









TOWMOTOR CORPORATION © (235 £. 152N0 STREET, CLEVELAND 10, OH1G 
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‘BOOBY 


resulting in thousands 
of accidents yearly 


Eliminate this costly hazard with 


MONARCH one mANn 


TRAP 





CAR DOOR OPENER 








One man can open the most binding, balky 
box car door with the Monarch Car Door 
Opener. Get greater safety .. . speed 
loading and unloading schedules .. . order 
an ample supply to fill your needs today! 
Price $17.50 each. 


PRIORITY NEEDED 


MINING SAFETY DEVICE COMPANY 


DEPT. DW, BOWERSTON, OHIO 











| fablo Materials Haprd li y 





«++ A“MUST” FOR SWINGING INTO 
YOUR RECONVERSION STRIDE... 


Weld-Bilt HYDRAULIC LIFT 


TRUCKS WILL SPEED YOUR JOBS 


WELD-BILT Hydrau- 
lic Lift Truck. Handies 
heavier loads easier. 


zontally - Mounted hy- 
draulic unit. 2500 to 
10,000 Ibs. capacity. 





NOW is the time to call in a 
Weld-Bilt Materials Handling 
Engineer to make a detailed sur- 
vey of your operations, and sug- 
gest ways to use standard or 
specially designed equipment 
that will handle your materials 
FASTER — save you time and 
money. There’s no obligation for 
this service—write for complete 
information. 


WEST BEND EQUIPMENT CORP. 


231 WATER STREET, WEST BEND, WISCONSIN 


MATERIALS 


HANDLIN ENGINEERS 

















ic energy to the commercial gen 
tion of electricity is regarded ON 
highly probable by Dr. Irving Lagi Of ( 
muir, associate director of the Gs 
eral Electric research laboratorigl 
in Schenectady. As to the cog 
atomic energy compared with Dres 
ent sources, Dr. Langmuir hy; 
that “it would be mere conjectp 
to talk of that now in view of # 
remoteness of the day when wey 
expect to see such a development’ 
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Transportation 

Automobile engines no bigg. 
than a man’s fist are forecast him. 
William B. Stout, past president ¢ 94 a 
the Society of Automotive Eng Still 
neers and research director of ty last y 
Graham-Paige Motor Corp. “Lig ducing 
all new discoveries of great signim "4" 
cance,” Mr. Stout said, “the facty bring! 
which will prevent its use as qm ‘ucne 
source of power for automobiles 4 ship. | 
present is lack of knowledge of enim "Pf I 
trol. Eventually, however, tad } 
scope and adaptability of atomgm 84" 
power will have a very wide rang 
Mr. Stout expects that the use (ge @*PT! 
gasoline will not be discontinue Assn. 
for at least 10, possibly 20, years, mm startec 

Atomic energy, if commercial capital 
useable, can put into compact spay 
power far exceeding that of moi 
ern jet planes. Both jet planes anj 
rockets require oxygen in their fud 
because they burn hydrocarbo 


compounds like gasoline. Thi 
oxygen must be derived from th 
air or carried, under high pressw 




























in strong, heavy cylinders; liqui 
oxygen, in order to preserve it 
liquid state, requires the use of 
refrigerating machine capable @ 
maintaining a temperature 6 
minus 360 deg. F. Planes opert 
ing on atomic energy would requir 
no oxygen since there is no combit 
tion in the ordinary sense a 
hence should be able to travel 
side the earth’s atmosphere @ 
even overcome gravitation. D0 
this mean interplanetary commuli 
cation? No one now living knows. 


New Warehouse 

Bristol Warehousing Corp., Bn . 
tol, Va., recently has been issued 654 
charter by the State Corporal! 
Commission to conduct a warehOUlh western 
ing business. Capitalization of ® : 
firm is $15,000. B. L. Huntsmal 
president. (Toles) 
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of western timber land from which 
it derived the lumber for its ship- 
ping containers, first shaped in its 
own sawmills. Another co-op owns 
two river tow boats, a fleet of five 
barges and over 500 tank trucks for 
listribution of petroleum products 
to members. Even that isn’t 
enough and contract carrier facili- 
ties are further utilized to help out. 

Still another co-op announced 
last year the purchase of 68 pro- 
ducing oil wells and 4,375 acres of 
mdeveloped oil leases, thereby 
bringing to 362 the number of pro- 
ducing oil wells under its owner- 
ship. All output goes by co-op 
pipe line to huge co-op refineries 
and is eventually distributed to 
consuming members in a nine-state 
area. Organized in 1929, this en- 
terprise, Consumers Cooperative 
Assn. of North Kansas City, Mo., 
started out with only $3,000 in 


During last year one state-wide 
co-operative bought up two private 
factories making farm machinery, 
for one of which $1,000,000 was re- 
ported paid. It also bought a pri- 
vate printing plant and part inter- 
est in a coal mine. 

Not to be outdone by anyone, 
there’s the little local co-op in Ken- 
dall county, Illinois, which owns 
and operates a whole railroad sys- 
tem. Being only two miles long, 
it is possibly the shortest railroad 
in the United States, with one loco- 
motive, whose engineer, when not 
at the throttle, works on roadbed 
repair. Net worth of the line at 
last accounting was $25,000. Dur- 
ing 1944 this Illinois association, 
the Newark Farmers Grain Co- 
operative, marketed 754,836 bu. of 
grain for members and bought for 
them $62,000 worth of seed, salt, 
fencing and coal. 

Totaled together, according to 
one __ tabulation, manufacturing 
plants and other production facili- 
ties owned and operated by co-ops 
in the United States number 112, 
as follows: feed mills, 17; fer- 
tilizer factories, 13; refineries, 10; 


oil compounding plants, 7; seed 
mills, 7; printing plants, 6; flour 
mills, 5; pipe lines, 5; sawmills, 4; 
canneries, 4; bakeries, 4; groups of 
chick hatcheries, 3; oil fields, 6; 
paint factories, 2; coifee roasters, 
3; miscellaneous, 16. 

A more recent tabulation by a 
group opposed to the co-ops claims 
that co-op manufacturing and proc- 
essing plants actually number at 
least 5,000. But until there is 
agreement on definition of terms, 
the difference cannot be reconciled. 


(“The Co-ops Are Human” will 
appear in the November issue.) 


New Member Joins 
American Chain 


Fox Point Warehouses, Inc., 
Providence, R. I., has been accepted 
into the American Chain of Ware- 
houses, Inc., New York, as a mem- 
ber, announced John W. Terreforte, 
secretary of the latter organization. 
recently. Charles A. Schurman is 
general manager of the Providence 
group. 





SV FLOOR “TRUCKS 


WHEELS-CASTERS 


The Nutting Trucker Says: 


“I'll see that you get just the kind of trucks you need for 
your job—and you'll call it your lucky day when you see 
how these easy rolling NUTTINGS get the work out.” 
Look in your classified phone directory for your local 


Nutting representative. 
Bulletin 41-G. 


Fig. 138 
Dolly 


If not listed, write to us for 


A heavy hardwood frame dolly for boxes, erates, 
ete. Double ball race swivel casters with metal 
or rubber tired wheels. Nutting makes all types of 
wood or steel dollies with capacities up to 4000 Ibs. 


We NUTTING TRUCK & CASTER CO. 


1165 DIVISION STREET, WEST, FARIBAULT, 


Western Pattern Truck with heavy 
) fugged hardw frame and 
Steam bent handles. Two center straps. 
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Fig. 419 Jack 
Fig. 421 Live Skid 


Provides iow-cost storage for merchandise that must be 
quickly moved at any time. Many advantages—com- 
pare before you buy. 


MINNESOTA 















REVOLVATOR 


HYDRAULIC ELEVATORS 





When planning new construction or 
remodeling for postwar business you 
may find one or more of these simple, 
quiet and safe oil-in-ram type eleva- 
tors ideal as ramp eliminators, press 
feeders or for floor-to-floor transpor- 
tation. Many variations of standard 
design available for hand, electric, 
water or oil-air operation. 


If your total lift is over 25 feet, or 
if ram is difficult to sink, we recom- 
mend REVOLVATOR Traction 
Freight Elevators. Economical 
through standardization, these traction 
hoists are equipped with Governor 
Safety and other modern devices. 


All REVOLVATOR elevators are pri- 
vided with a wide margin of safety above 
legal requirements. Consult our represen- 
tative in your territory (write us for liter- 
ature and his name) and he will be glad 
to recommend the type best suited to your 
needs and acquaint you with all local 
regulations as to elevator and hoistway. 





Note this factory installation in 

which hoistway is not against any 

outside wall, and with two gates 
giving access to different levels. 


REVOLVATOR Co. 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


NORTH BERGEN, N. J. 


Sculhweslon 


Since 1904 





396 86th Street 










































Futight Linea. 





Announcing — 


NEW, FAST, DEPENDABLE 
MOTOR FREIGHT SERVICE 


INTERSTATE AND INTRASTATE 


BETWEEN PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
AND 


NORTHERN AND EASTERN ARIZONA 


Showlow, McNary, Ft. Apache, Holbrook, St. Johns, Springerv.iie, Winslow, 
Flagstaff and Lupton. 


(FRANCHISES AND EQUIPMENT LEASED FROM SMITH-HEYWOOD CO.) 


IN CONNECTION WITH THRU-LINE SERVICE 
BETWEEN 
LOS ANGELES, PHOENIX, TUCSON, EL PASO 


Connecting Service to and from the South and Midwest at Ei 
—_— Tex., and Lupton, Ariz. At Los Angeles for Pacific Coast 
points. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
2045 Violet St. 
Phone MI 1154 


Phoenix, Ariz. 
700 N. 17th Ave. 
Phone 3-6144 
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El Paso, Tex. 
601 W. San Antonio St. 
Phone Main 2750 


Tucson, Ariz. 


Phone 877 


> ~ 
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414 N. 5th Ave. 


Cost Factors 
In Distribution 
(Continued from page 38) 


all distribution; when used in eo. 
nection with a particular plant, op 
other subdivision of industry, 
transportation cost is the total of 
four possible, separate and distinct, 
types of movement, namely, j, 
freight inwards; 2. materials hang. 
ling inwards; 3. materials handling 
outwards; 4. freight outwards, Of 


| these, one and two are chargeable 


to production, while three and fou 
are chargeable to distribution, jp 
the cost accounting of a specif 
plant. 

The 


individual industrial 9 


| other institution can do its part ip 


directly reducing the cost of over. 
all distribution by reducing its ow 
transportation cost. Still, in any 
discussion concerning the subject 
of cost of transportation it seems 
that management frequently looks 
at such cost as comprising only the 
inbound freight charge paid to 
transportation companies for mov- 


| ing commodities. 


Cost Break-Down 
Of course, the freight charge is 


| a cost of transportation. It is based 
on the kind of commodity, weight 
| of the shipment, the freight rate, 





etc. If the freight charge is pred 
cated on an incorrect classification 
description or an _ unreasonable 
freight rate, then a’change in the 
classification rating or in the rate 
can be obtained by negotiation with 
the carrier, or through an appeal 
to the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission in the event an interstate 
movement is in issue. But, that is 
only one part, and, sometimes the 
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smallest, in the total cost of tram 
portation of a company. If a give 
freight rate is subject to reduction, 
well and good, but that is justé 
step and not necessarily the first 
in a scrutiny of freight inward 
Other costs such as demurrage @ 
inbound cars or storage charge 
paid to carriers, are also parts of 
freight inwards which should ® 
included for review. 

Next comes materials handlité 
inwards made up of all costs 
curred in moving and handling 
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tor trucks to company warehouse 
or stock room, and on to the point 
of production. Beyond lies mate- 
rials handling outwards consisting 
of costs arising in moving and 
handling finished products to com- 
pany warehouse or stock room, and 
on to freight cars or motor trucks. 
further are the costs of freight 
wtwards which include freight 
charges paid by the shipper on out- 
hound shipments, demurrage on 
gutbound cars, storage charges 
paid to carriers, public warehouse 
charges, and even stop-off-intransit 
and diversion charges. 





Segregation Needed 


In other words, all costs, includ- 
ing the cost of shipping contain- 
ers, etc., incident to the movement, 
by whatever means or agency, of 
raw materials from the source of 
supply up to the production line, 
and from there to the customers, 
are parts of a company’s cost of 
transportation. They ought to be 
segregated for scrutiny; not 
bunched under the miscellaneous 
heading “transportation.” 





Someone has pointed out that 
certain semi-finished articles often 
ire moved about (transported) 
within a mill during production, 
id has inquired whether it is sug- 
gested that these costs, which really | 
are “incident to movement,” should | 
be carried as a section of trans- | 
portation cost instead of directly in 
production cost. By and large, it 
would seem that no good could be 
«eomplished by placing costs of 
this sort under “transportation.” 
On the whole, movement of materi- 
is within a plant, while they are 
in evolution from raw to finished, 
is not part of transportation ; 
rather it is part of the process of 
transformation. 


Management will do well to con- 
tntrate on the potentialities of 
lowering costs of transportation. 
To the extent, and only to the ex- 
tent, that each unit does its part 
M this, will the overall distribution 
test of the nation be reduced. 
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NEW ITEMS...NEW ENGINEERING DATA 
SIMPLIFY SELECTION OF THE RIGHT FITTINGS 


To simplify your job of selecting the right combination of fittings for any wire 
rope or chain assembly . . . Laughlin’s new Industrial and Marine Hardware 
Catalog No. 135 is now ready. 

This catalog displays every item in the most complete line of drop-forged 
wire rope and chain fittings on the market. New items have been added since 
the last catalog was published — and your nearby mill, mine or oil field supply 
house is taking orders for them. 

New engineering data and tables simplify such problems as picking the 
right hook for a specified rope or chain size and safe load ...the right prod- 
ucts for a turnbuckle assembly with shackles or sockets ... and many others. 

Your file of vital buying information will not be complete until you have this 
handy catalog at your finger tips. Write on your business letterhead for your 
copy of Catalog 135. Dept 16 The Thomas Laughlin Co., Portland 6, Maine. 


THE MOST COMPLETE LINE OF DROP-FORGED WIRE ROPE AND CHAIN FITTINGS 
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ON THE 
MOST COMPLETE LINE 
OF DROP-FORGED WIRE . 
ROPE AND CHAIN FITTINGS 
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ALIS 
PORTABLE 


CARGO CONVEYOR 





Heavy duty, anti-friction bearing equipped machines 
with 30” width belts—in 20, 25, 30, or 35 ft. lengths. 
Ample head and side clearance for large packages. 
Gasoline or electric motor drive. 


Catalog and prices on request 


GEORGE HAISS MFG. CO., INC., Canal Place & E. 144 St., New York 51, N.Y. 








HANDLE IT 
““Thru-the-Air” 


For faster, easier and lower cost handling of all 
kinds of loads in and out of warehouses . 
loading platforms . . . stockrooms, etc.—use 
P&H Electric Hoists. Here is touch-of-a-button 
lifting, carrying and placing — exactly where 
wanted—without rehandling. Electricity does the 
work, 
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si Reh 97718. 
ONE MAN HANDLES LOADS UP TO 15 TONS 


Whether you move loads of 250 pounds or 15 tons—you can make 
it a one-man job with a P&H Electric Hoist. There are sizes and 
types for all requirements up to 15 tons—for all types of monorail 
systems. . 


General Offices: 4621 W. National Ave., Milwaukee 14, Wis. 





Write Today for 
FREE Catalogs of 
Helptul Information wm 2 » N : 4 : 


ond Pictures! 
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More Firepower 
To You! 


(Continued from page 66) 


pears, the item number, the officig 
nomenclature, the stock numbe 
and the quantity. 

, An efficient bin system in fh 
consolidation section simplifies fing 
assembly of the complete requig. 
tion. As the extracts are filled ang 
arrive at the consolidation section 
they are assigned to an office biy 
designated for the voucher nym. 
ber, where they are stored until the 
last extract has been filled and the 
requisition is complete. The orde 
is then palletized for speedy hand. 
ling by fork trucks. 

If the equipment is issued t 
local units, the fork trucks raise 
the palletized order to truck level 
making the transfer of the load 
into the truck a simple task an 
avoiding the backbreaking efforts 
required if the equipment had been 
loaded entirely by hand. On orders 
that are to be shipped directly from 
the depot, the palletized material ig 
dispatched to the packing, crating 
and shipping section. Here a re- 
ord is made of information re 
quired for quick identification of 
the order at any point along the 
packing line. This includes the date 
the material arrived, date shipped, 
registered consignee, number of 
boxes or crates, weight and dimen- 
sions, the pier, freight agency or 
organization to which it was dis- 
patched, and the manner of final 
handling of the order. 

An ordnance-operated box fat 
tory, located nearby, functions in 
close conjunction with the packing 
line, turning out boxes made é- 
tirely by machine in standard sizes 
and producing the odd-sized crates 
required for non-standard items of 
bulkier dimensions. As another 
part of the box factory’s function 
each box or crate is provided with 
a waterproof paper envelope. The 
special waterproof paper used cdl 
sists of an asphalt compound col 
pressed between the paper sheets, 
a modern shipping feature that has 
saved countless dollars worth of 
war materials from corrosion and 
fungus rot on ocean shipments. 
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Traffic Management 





the University of Pennsylvania, the 
Harvard School of Business Admin- 


and college curriculums in the last 
few years. Prior to 1920, the over- 





















(Continued from page 46) istration and other leading univer- | whelming majority of courses in 
] sities, including Yale, Columbia, transportation were cuitural or aca- 
tives to signee protect and per- Minnesota, Northwestern. Ohio demic. The courses covered the 
petuate their professions. State, Iowa, California, Southern economic history of transportation, 
l { Stud California, Illinois, Temple and particularly of railroad and steam- 
t § Courses © z New York University, offer courses ship transportation. A few univer- 
Courses in transportation have in transportation as parts of pro- sity curricula included courses in 
¢ B been taught at various leading uni- grams leading to under-graduate or _ traffic rates, and in coastwise, for- 
al @ yersities 1n the United States for post-graduate degrees. eign and inland water transporta- 
+ § more than 35 yaar. Specialized Evening schools or extension tion. Since the passage of the 
d § courses in various branches of courses in transportation and traf- Transportation Act of 1920, which 
i, transportation wrong tata and oy rail- fic management are available to imposed new duties and granted 
in § mad, motor, airline, steamship and — men already employed in the field. privileges to shippers and carriers 
 § industrial traffic management are These courses cover the technical in interstate commerce, many insti- 
 § of more recent development. Sev- fields of railroad and industrial tutions have enlarged the scope 
% # eral university schools of commerce —_ traffic management, ocean shipping, of their courses of instruction in 
t § or business administration, univer- foreign trade and public utility transportation. The art of traffic 
i} sity evening schools, extension management. Correspondence management is now taught in con- 
schools and correspondence schools courses in traffic are offered by sev- nection with the science of trans- 
to § offer technical instruction in traffic eral reputable correspondence portation economics. 
se | management to those already in the schools. 
, | work and to those seeking to enter The increase in the number of Legal Background 
ad § it. courses in transportation, both cul- The legal background of traffic 
nd The School of Business Adminis- tural or general courses, and the management in federal and state 
ts 4 tration and the Graduate School of vocational or professional courses statutes, in the decisions of courts, 
en | the University of Texas, the Whar- in carrier and industrial traffic before the state regulatory com- 
rs | ton School of Finance and Com- management, has been one of the missions, and before the Inter- 
m 4 merce and the Graduate School of significant changes in university state Commerce Commission, makes 
is 
ng 
et 
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“| LINK-BELT SPEEDER 
is. as 
nal 
ACARGOCRANE 
in 
ing Put this nimble, powerful cargocrane to 
ell work in your plant, warehouse, dock or 
o yard, and you'll soon wonder how you got 
| if along without it. The way it slips 
het in and out of narrow spaces, the ease 
on, with which it is steered and operated, 
ith the "powerful lift" it will give to 
. loading, handling, assembling and 
i erecting operations will give 
ots, you a new idea of the 
has word Indispensable! Ask 
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Load or unload quickly! Rapid- 
Wheel Portable Gravity Conveyor 
saves valuable time in man-hours 
and truck-service-hours ! 


Shippers realize the heavy toll 
of time and energy that it takes 
to keep the supply lines moving. 
Gravity as the motivating power 
does the back-breaking job of 
carrying the load from truck to 
loading dock. . .. Save time 
and labor with 10’ Sections of 
Rapid-Wheel Conveyor! 


The faster set-up and quick, 
easy assembly features of Rapid- 
Wheel Conveyors — equipped 
with patented Cam-Lock Supports 
— are available for YOUR use! 


Write today! Avail yourself of 
this time saver in 10’ sections. 


~  -——sCs OF FICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 














Sales Div.—390 Peoples Nat’! Bk. Bldg., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 








Not merely built ~ but 
ENGINEERED 
for Utmost Safety / 


Everywhere—under exacting conditions —ACLC 
Hoist Hooks are doing the big, important jobs . . . 
. . with greater safety to 


faster and better . 
life, limb and load. 
@ Patented construction which includes 


self-mousing action, provides true alignment 


of load and hoist; eliminates load slippage 
and hook straightening. 

@ Sheering of pin would fail to dislodge 
load. Safety shoulders and lip lock would 
still hold. 

@ No snagging on hatches, cornices, etc. 
—a common fault in ordinary hooks. 

@ Each size of ACLC Safety Hoist Hook 
replaces 4 sizes of ordinary hooks, result- 
ing in SUBSTANTIAL SAVINGS in inven- 
tory. 

@ While ordinary hooks require 4 to 5 


pounds of metal per ton load lift, ACLC 


Hooks require less than 1 pound. 


4 


American CHAIN LADDER Company Inc. 


151 East 50th Street 


New York 22, N.Y. 












these courses quasi-legal in nature, 
As a result of the activities of th. 
universities and extension schogy 
in developing technically trained 
men to cope with the complex me. 
chandising and transportation prob. 
lems which confront the carrie 
and industries, the traffic techy}. 
cian, whether university trained, 
or self-taught through the long, 
hard school of experience, is cop. 
ing to be recognized in commer: 
and industry as a professional] Spe 
cialist. The traffic manager ig tak 
ing a place in the business wor 
at the side of attorneys, accoup}. 
ants, engineers and specialists jp 
purchasing, production and distr. 
bution, as an indispensable member 
of the modern industrial team. 

Dr. G. L. Wilson, Professor of 
Transportation, Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, University 
of Pennsylvania, pioneered in th 
field of education for traffic map. 
agement, and a number of year 
ago outlined what he considered a 
adequate program of training. This 
program is neither brief nor eagy, 
and, it cannot be accomplished ins 
year or in several years with ay 
degree of thoroughness, but it cor 
tains the essential training which, 
when combined with the requisit 
personal qualities, general eduts 
tion and experience, points the 
pathway to success in traffic ma? 
agement. 

Dr. Wilson’s program, to whit 
the authors of these articles sub 
scribe, is as follows: 

1. An adequate and comprehet- 
sive program of training should k 
based on sound general and na 
technical education. This does a 
mean any fixed number of yearsit 
grade or high schools or in college 
or university work, but a broad ani 
liberal background of general edt- 
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cation, that can be acquired 
some through reading of good liter- 
ature and sound elementary bods 
on the subject. 

2. The educational program # 
one who aspires to success and dit 
tinction in traffic and transport 
tion must, of necessity, be a life 
program. If one does not like t 
study and read, he should keep ® 
far away from this field as possible 

3. General and technical edie 
tional work cannot be considered # 
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gubstitute for practical experience. 

The education of a traffic man must 
consist of general education, techni- 
cal training, and experience. One of 
these factors alone is not sufficient, 
put each must supplement, rein- 
force, and complement the other. 

4, No amount of general educa- 
tion, technical training, or business 
experience can adequately train a 
man deficient in sound common 
sense or judgment. 

With these qualifications in mind, 
Dr. Wilson suggested the following 
subjects as fields of technical study, 
to supplement the general educa- 
tional background and the requisite 
experience : 

1. A sound training in general 
economics, in order to integrate the 
yarious fields of business or eco- 
nomic activity. 

2. A good elementary training in 
political and economic geography, 
with particular emphasis on the 
political and commercial geography 
of the United States, and with spe- 
cialized reference to transportation 
geography. 

$8. A good elementary training in 
political science or government, 
with special attention paid to the 
organizations and functions of the 
federal and state transportation 
regulatory bodies, such as the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, the 
U. 8. Shipping Board Bureau, and 
the state public service or public 
utility regulatory commissions. 

4.A comprehensive study of 
commercial or business law. 

5. A broad study of the econom- 
ies of railroad, steamship, motor, 
pipe line, and air transpertation, 
including the organization, services, 
fate structures and practices, fi- 
Mances, liability, and regulation of 
tach type of carrier. 

6. A comprehensive study of the 
classification, principles of rate 
making, tariff publication, and rate 
structures of each type of carrier. 

7. A careful study of organiza- 
tion, functions, and practices of in- 
dustrial and commercial traffic 
Management. 

8. A study of foreign trade, with 
Marticular reference to the trans- 
Portation aspects of the subject. 

9. A careful study of carrier lia- 


bility and transportation insur- 
alice, 
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24 PAGES pictorially 
presented, showing 
CLARK Fork Trucks and 
pallet methods in 32 
different types of mate- 
rials handling operations. 

Contains illustrations 
and specifications of 
different pallet designs. 

Yours for the 
asking—mail the 
coupon NOW! 
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THE GAS-ELECTRIC POWER PLANT 
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™READY-DOWER«. 


3845 GRAND RIVER AVENUE e¢ DETROIT 8, MICHIGAN 
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EASY-RIDE CONVEYORS 


CUT COST — INCREASE SPEED 


This modern gravity conveyor carries cases or car- 

Fes = 9 7tons to any department speedily and efficiently! 

oa Sturdily constructed reversible curves, straight 

| sections. Permanent or portable; with or without 

| adjustable supports. Our engineers can solve your 

“+ problems—write us your requirements and ask for 
- | illustrated folders. 


Immediate Delivery of Standard Units 


The FILTER PAPER CO. 


~~ EQUIPMENT DIVISION. 58 E. 24th St., CHICAGO, ILL. 














WIZO 


WAYS 
for a 100% Kill! 


} oneal gar gi WIZO MICE DE. 
pread thinly on . 
small squares of STROYER. Sp “A 
bread. Exceedingly ap- cially prepared bait 
firmly. Rats can be dis- petizing to rats and seed. Attract 
posed of quickly and mice. They die in the — Sesetive Gaeeg 
to every type of mice. 
Kills instantly. 


simply. Eliminates de- open searching for water 
composition. and air. 

Vary your methods on rats and mice—use all 3 WIZO products 
; Write for particulars 


ELKAY PRODUCTS CO., 323 West 16th St., N. Y. 11 


TO RODENTS 


WIZO RAT GLUE 
BOARDS. The new 
method of extermi- 
nating rats. Holds them 














10. A comprehensive study of the 
law of bailments and carriers, the 
federal and state statutes regulat. 
ing transportation, the decisions of 
federal and state regulatory bodies 
and the decisions of the federal ang 
state courts pertaining to trans. 
portation. 

It would be well to add to the 
above list of suggested studies y 
study of the economics of storage 
and warehousing. 

Traffic management is a highly 
technical field of endeavor that re 
quires much of those who enter it, 
Let it be understood at the outset 
that it offers no royal short cut to 
sudden and overwhelming riches, 
No profession does, and traffic man- 
agement has at least this claim to 
professional classification. This does 
not mean that there is not a fair 
living in traffic management for 
those who are -willing to devote 
their energies and talents to the 
best advantage. Like engineering, 
accounting, law and medicine, traf- 
fic management is a technical pro- 
fession requiring sound prepara- 
tion and offering comparatively 
small returns for the first few 
years, while knowledge and experi- 
ence are required. However, young 
traffic men receive salaries which 
compare favorably with the earn- 
ings of beginners in other profes- 
sions. 


Distribution Agency 

Sherrill Instrument Co. has been 
formed as a marketing and dis 
tribution agency for the products 
of Sherrill Research Corp., Pert, 
Ind., it was announced recently. 
The Sherrill organization manufac 
tures a complete line of marine, 
aviation and automotive compasses. 





Synthetic Rubber 


Shell Oil Co. has announced pre 
posed construction in Los Angelé 
of a synthetic rubber plant fo 
production of Isoprene, which is 
used in the manufacture of inne 
tubes and truck tires. The pro 
plant will be the largest Isoprene 
installation in the United States 
Jan Oostermeyer, executive vite 
president, Shell chemical division, 
declared. (Herr) 
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Great Lakes 
Shipping 
(Continued from page 51) 


resent the immediate effects of the 


‘ war upon the Great Lakes. Let us 


consider for a moment some of the 
long-range aspects of Great Lakes 
shipping operations and some of the 
problems which were with us, cry- 
ing for a solution, long before the 
outbreak of the war. 

The domestic water industry, 
beset in peacetime by rail and 
highway competition and stagger- 
ing under the impact of war, is 
standing at a crossroads. The U.S. 
and Canada have been historically 
dependent upon water transporta- 
tion for their growth and develop- 
ment, but a combination of gov- 
ernment inertia, shipper indiffer- 
ence, and ruthless competition, 
particularly by the railroads, have 
created a Situation which may re- 
quire re-examination of our na- 
tinal transportation policy and 
legislative treatment, if domestic 
water transportation is to survive 


We also require for the Great 
Lakes water service to the sea- 
board, either on a direct basis. 
using through vessels properly de- 
signed for the N. Y. State Canal 
route, or based upon an efficient 
interchange system between lake 
and canal carriers. A similar ob- 
servation might be made as to the 
need for facilities for interchange 
between inland water carriers on 
the Illinois, Ohio and Mississippi 
River, and Great Lakes carriers. 
Chicago will continue to be the 
focal point of this interchange un- 
til such time as vessels are de- 
signed which will be equally useful 
on the inland waterways and on the 
Great Lakes. 

To meet the foreign trade needs 
of the Great Lakes area, we require 
adequate vessel service between 
U. S. and Canadian ports on the 
one hand, and Great Lakes and 
European ports on the other hand. 
The Maritime Commission has been 
requested to survey the possibili- 
ties of the Great Lakes-Northern 
European trade route as an es- 





sential trade route of the U. S. 
Above and beyond the vessels 
themselves, we require in the Great 
Lakes area a healthy rail and water 
competitive situation and a rate 
structure which will permit the sur- 
vival of domestic water transpor- 
tation. Many industries in the 
Great Lakes Basin can meet the 
competition of seaboard industry 
only because low-cost lake trans- 
portation has helped them to over- 
come the transportation handicap 
of an interior location. We might 
also observe that many commodi- 
ties can stand only so much in the 
way of transportation charges and 
that when water services fail, 
many marginal commodity move- 
ments will likewise disappear. 


The true public interest requires 
a balanced and competitive system 
of transportation. Should domestic 
water transportation disappear 
from the American scene, we will 
pay a heavy price both in peace- 
time and in the event of another 
war. 
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stacking in close quarters. 


EXTRA features like these assure greater power and 
®perating economy: Powered with the famous Ford 4. 

r tractor engine, tops in power and freedom from 
touble . ... Standard Ford parts, readily available locally 
+++ 8-roller carriage in the hydraulic lift assembly 


Se 
instead of the usual 4 or 6 . - - Heavier steel frame... ¢ ee of 
drive wheels and tires .. . Full hydraulic brakes for Handling 
oe easy to get at for quicker servicing and — as 
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OTOW LIFT 


Tomorrow’s Lift Truck... Here Today 


Placing loads exactly where you want them — quickly, 
easily and economically—is a simple job with 
MOTOWLIFT. These fast-action, easy-to-handle fork lift 
tmcks turn in just about 1% times their own length; 


ae compact (40 wheelbase) for easier loading, moving 


517 N. Brownswood Avenue, Albion, Michigan 
Eastern Factory: 432 Somerville Ave., Somerville 
Canada: United Steel 
Corporation, Ltd., SC&T Co. Division 


POWER LIFT 
MANUAL LIFT 
LIFTERS « 
TRUCKS & T 
DOLLIES - 
CASTERS 





@ Gas Powered for 24. 
hour-a-day Continu- 


@ Power Piant — Fa- 
mous 4 Cylinder Ford 
Tractor Engine 
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Thomas ONE MAN 
BARREL TRUCK 


One man can easily handle up to 1000 
Ib. barrels without rocking, 


Automatic load and unload. Simply 
ide steel prongs up to barrel, engage 
hook, pull slightly. That's all. 
anced, truck carries load. Thodsands 
in use. Available now. Low priced. 


AS 


THOMAS 


TRUCK & CASTER CO. 


4527 Mississippi River, Keokuk, lowe 














Preventive Maintenance 


(Continued from page 61) 


only for its condition but for its 
upkeep as well. They must conform 
to the regular maintenance servic- 
ing schedules, particularly refuel- 
ing, lubrication, tire inflation, prop- 
er loading, condition of brakes, 
steering apparatus and other fac- 
tors, such as keeping accurate ser- 
vice and mileage records, and mak- 
ing out drivers’ reports. 


Preventive maintenance  pro- 
grams, suggested in 1942 by ODT, 
have been set up by many motor 
trucking companies. The size, 
quantity, quality, and diversity of 
equipment required for the most 
effective type of maintenance of a 
preventive character, will depend 
on different factors such as types 
and number of pieces of road equip- 
ment in operation. Such main- 
tenance necessitates a full comple- 
ment of electrical, mechanical, 
lubricating and general repair tools, 
supplies arid equipment. 

Inspection is unquestionably the 
keystone of preventive main- 
tenante. Kinds and frequency of 
inspection vary widely among 
motor trucking comvanies, accord- 
ing to their size, type of organiza- 
tion, territory covered, kind of 
equipment used, and other factors. 

In all general inspections the fol- 
lowing items should be found on 


_the check list: lights, battery, gen- 


erator, distributor, clutch, brakes, 
front end, rear end, steering trans- 
mission, plugs, body and _ cab, 
starter, fan belt, radiator, water 
hose, water pump, engine compres- 
sion, carburetor, wheel bearings, 
drive shift, springs, tires, paint, 
lubrication. These items will likely 
appear on the driver’s daily or trip 
report form, together with his ob- 
servations, warnings or complaints 
about his equipment. 

The following simple schedule is 
one that is widely used for trucks, 
tractors and tractor units: 


Check the following once a week: 
Cooling system—Water level in radi- 
ator. Radiator hoses and connections. 
Fan belt for looseness. Water pump 
for leaks. Engine—Oil. Fuel pump. 
Carburetor air cleaner. Pump sedi- 
ment bowl (clean). Oil filler cap, 
Electrical—Operation of horn, wind- 


shield wiper, all lights. Water leyg 


in battery. Condition of battery te. 
minals. Clutch—Pedal, to see if 
proper minimum of free travel. Tires 
—Pressure. Examine sidewalls anj 
tread. 


Lubricate the following parts every 
100 miles: Engine, generator, start 
ing motor, steering knuckle, clutch 
pedal, linkage, parking brake linkage 
clutch release shaft, propeller shaft 
splines, pedal arm, hub bearing, steer. 
ing connections, universal joints, 
spring shackles. 

Lubricate the following parts every 
5000 miles: Front wheel be 
steering gear, distributor, transmis. 
sion, rear axle, rear wheel bearings 
water pump. 

Fig. I shows several types of In 
spection Sheets. 


C. W. Van Patter, superintendent 
of maintenance of a large trucking 
company, has worked out a sched- 
ule for his own company that 
stresses the vital role the driver 
and inspector play in preventive 
maintenance. He divides main 
tenance into “road maintenance” 
and “shop maintenance.” Road 
maintenance is almost entirely. the 
responsibility of the driver. Mr. 
Van Patter states: “About 70 per- 
cent of all accidents and road fail- 
ures are due to the driver. But 
regular, frequent and close inspec- 
tions both by the driver on the road 
and the inspector in the shop, fore- 
stall heavy repairs and prevent 
many accidents.” 

The program he follows is @ 
follows: When the truck unit comes 
from the shop, the driver checks 
gas, oil, water, tires. The equip 
ment has already been passed by 
the shop foreman and has been 
gone over carefully by the i 
spector. The driver takes this unit 
on the road, servicing it according 
to complete written instruction 
previously given him. He has beet 
trained in his duties by an & 
perienced driver and given complet 
instruction in highway and trait 
laws and regulations, state all 
federal. On return from his ti 
the driver makes out a complelt 
report, noting all service given his 
unit on the trip, also specifying a 
weaknesses, faults, breakdowns 
and repairs. 

(Continued Next Month) 
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Freight Cars 


(Continued from page 49) 


box cars and the small doors on 
refrigerator cars do not permit 
convenient mechanical loading, their 
size should be increased at least to 
12 ft. Cars should be built to ac- 
commodate palletized unit loads 
through end doors, as well as 
through side doors. It nfight be 
practical to build the entire side of 
certain box cars in sections, which 
could be removed and set aside 
when the car was being loaded. 
This would give the box car many 
of the mechanical loading advan- 
tages of the flat car. 


8. The lower portion of the car, 
which is approximately three feet 
in height, could be constructed of 
metal drop-down plates which could 
be used to form a platform between 
the car and the loading ramp. The 
upper portion of the car could be 
hinged, so that it would fan out, 
providing a protective covering for 
the platform, in cases where sid- 
ings are not equipped with cano- 
pies. 

4. Car floors should be strength- 
ened to permit the use of heavy in- 
dustrial equipment without the ne- 
cessity of putting down steel plates 
to distribute the weight of the 
trucks over a wide area. 

5. All car door fixtures should 
be arranged so that they do not in- 
terfere with the use of bridge plates 
between car and platform. 

After all, something can be done 
about a box car! 


Atomic Era 


Most specious argument for the 
technological neglect of freight cars 
is the one mentioned at the begin- 
ting of this article, complacency 
about competition. Without going 


into the present relative merits of 


tail transportation as opposed to 
other methods; we can safely make 
the generalization that complacency 
just doesn’t pay off in any of the 
Phases of distribution. Who can 
say with certainty, as we stand on 
the threshold of the atomic era, | 
that a decade hence it will be eco- | 
Tomically impractical to move | 
Staples, as well as luxuries, by air | 
or highway? 
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PARA-DICHLOROBENZENE 


Para-dichlorobenzene, properly used, is recom- 
mended by the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture as an 
actual moth killer. 


Kills moth larvae and also deodorizes as it pre- 
vents moth damage. 


Write for complete folder containing simple, easy- 
to-follow instructions. Prices for 100 and 200 Ib. 
drums on request. Write today to Dept. DX-9. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 


40 Rector Street New York 6, N.Y. 
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Immediate delivery 


No priority required 


ALL STEEL 
HAND TRUCKS 


Light—Durable—Quiet Running = 


Furnished with either rubber or 
steel wheels. 


= write for prices and complete details. ae 
“Hand” “Handy” 


SCHMIDGALL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


“Over 30 years dependable service” 


307 CASS STREET 


[MERCURY | 


Over 33 years’ experience in - 








PEORIA 2, ILL. 








**A-310"'.Castor 


the design, manufacture, and Steer Trailer 


installation of materials han- 
dling equipment stonds back 
of every Mercury product. Con- 
sult Mercury before you buy. 


Write for Catalog 7-11. 
THE MERCURY 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
4104 S. Haisted Street 
Chicago 9, Iilinois 





Elevating Platform Trucks 
— 4000 & 6000 pounds 





Fork Trucks — Capacities 
2000 to 6000 pounds 














NO NEED 10 
TIE UP TRAFFIC 


While Making 
FLOOR REPAIRS 





NEW, HEAVY DUTY 


PLASTIC PATCH 


Sets Instantly! 





No longer is it necessary to close off an area 
of concrete floor while waiting for newly in- 
stalled patches to set—thanks to INSTANT- 
USE, a new plastic repair material by Flexrock. 
Here’s the most revolutionary improvement in 
floor resurfacers to come along in years. The 
material comes ready mixed and is ready for 
traffic almost the moment it’s put down. It’s 
just the thing for busy shipping floors, plat- 
forms, concrete steps, etc. 


TAMP SMOOTH! TRUCK OVER! 


There is no waiting. Simply shovel INSTANT- 
USE into the hole or rut—tamp—and your 
floor is restored to solid smoothness . . . back 
in service without delay. Tough INSTANT-USE 
bonds tight to old concrete, makes long-lasting 
heavy duty patch. Withstands extreme loads. 
Keep a drum on hand for emergencies. Imme- 
diate shipment. 





Request Descrip- 
tive Folder... 
and Details of 
FREE TRIAL OFFER 







FLEXROCK Co. 
3687 Filbert St., Phila. 4, Pa. 
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Inventory Financing 
(Continued from page 65) 


In operation, two alternative 
plans are used. Under one alterna- 
tive, the national manufacturer re- 
tains title to the warehoused goods 
by taking back warehouse receipts. 
The local or regional distributor, 
under an arrangement determined 
beforehand between himself and 
the manufacturer, pays for such 
merchandise at the time he with- 
draws it from the warehouse. 

The distributor has all the mer- 
chandise he needs immediately 
available without the necessity of 
investing substantial sums of 
money which, in many cases, he 
doesn’t have. The national manu- 
facturer retains his title, is not 
faced with the necessity of advanc- 
ing large sums on open account, 
and yet has his line well repre- 
sented wherever necessary to meet 
competition. 

Under the other alternative, 
which has been used with consider- 


able success in the distribution na- 








PATENTS 
AND 
TRADE MARKS 


Patent and profit by 
your inventions. Pro- 
tect your most valu- 
able assets. 


Expert personal 
service. 


LESTER L. 
SARGENT 


Registered Patent Attorney 
Post Office Box 3156 
1115 K Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 














tionally of consumers’ goods, gyb. 
stantially the same procedure ag 
outlined above is followed, except 
that instead of the national many. 
facturer taking back the warehouse 
receipts, the latter are issued to g 
bank or finance company which cap. 
ries the credit. A field warehouse 
is established on the distributor's 
premises or he uses public ware 
house ‘facilities, whichever seryes 
his purpose best. He arranges with 
his local banker for credit sufficient 
to pay for his necessary inventory 
purchases. The banker holds the 
warehouse receipts as collateral for 
loans made. The manufacturer, 
receiving payment for his merchan. 
dise, is thus out of the picture. This 
eliminates the need for a manufac. 
turer to be his own banker. Fre. 
quently, a manufacturer will gel 
at lower prices for cash than if he 
is required to carry a credit for an 
extended period of time. Many a 
distributor has found that dis. 
counts earned on cash purchases 
represent the real difference be 
tween profit and loss. 


Repurchase Agreements 


A modification of the plan is 
where the banker is called upon to 
lend close to 100 percent of the pur- 
chase price, thus narrowing his 
security margin in some cases far 
below what is warranted by the 
distributor’s credit capacity. In 
such instances, it is not uncommon 
for the banker to require, and for 
the manufacturer to give, a repur- 
chase agreement covering all or any 
part of the goods warehoused. Such 
agreements are tailor-made to fit 
each particular transaction, and the 
terms of all are not necessarily the 
same. The effect of all, however, 
is to say to the banker that if at 
any time the distributor fails t 
live up to his credit commitment it 
accordance with the terms set olf 
in notes he has signed to his bank 
or in a loan agreement that may 
accompany them, the details o 
which may be recited in the repur 
chase agreement, the banker may 
call upon the manufacturer to take 
back the warehoused merchandise 
and pay off the loan with accum 
lated interest. 
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Your Product . . . How to Ship It 
Safely at Lower Cost. Illustrated 
pamphlet describing modern wire- 
pound containers, which “save vital 
man hours in a shipping department, 
cut shipping costs and conserve space 
in a shipping room.” Wirebound Box 
Mfrs. Assn., P. R., 483 East Ohio St., 
Chicago 11, Til. 

B. F. Goodrich. 22-p. illustrated 
condensed catalog, containing engi- 
neering data and serving as a buyer’s 

ide; product information and con- 
struction details on all Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. standard line industrial 
rubber products. Because of paper 
shortage, catalog supply limited. 
Write The B. F. Goodrich Co., Aero- 
nautical Division, Dept. 660, Akron, 
Ohio. 

SAE Handbook, 1945 Edition. 
620-p. on SAE official recommended 
practices and current standards on 
electrical equipment and non-metallic 
materials; revised SAE Standards on 
gasoline engines, iron and steel, light- 
ing, non-ferrous metals, parts and fit- 


tings. Limited supply. Available to. | 


non-members at $5 per copy. Society 
of Automotive Engineers, 29 W. 39th 
St. New York 18, N. Y. 

Transportation Lines on the Great 
Lakes. 1945 edition issued as Trans- 
portation Series Report No. 3, is now 
unclassified and procurable from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 25c. per copy. 

Transportation Lines on the Missis- 
sippi River System. Also available 
from the Govt. Printing Office; 75c. 
per copy. 

Middle America. Small, compact 
16-p. book supplying salient facts re 10 
Middle American republics in question 
and answer quiz form. Limited supply. 
Middle America Information Bureau, 
United Fruit Co., Box 93, Station Y, 
New York 21, N. Y. 

World Trade Routes. “All avail- 
able vessels, number of monthly sail- 
ings and port-of-call in each of prin- 
cipal ship routes of the world summa- 
rized in this new study ... wartime 
facts of world’s merchant ships, from 
blue ribbon liners to the lower tramps, 
and their contemplated uses after the 
war.” 25c per copy. The N. Y. Journal 
of Commerce, 63 Park Row, New 


: York, N. Y. 


Pioneer Equipment for Mines, Quar- 

mes and Gravel Pits. 15-p. of pic- 
torial and factual reporting. Pioneer 
Engineering Works, 1515 Central 
Ave, Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


Maintenex. 4-p. folder describing 
new floor cleanser especially valuable 
in “large public institutions and where 
large floor areas are involved” and 
economy of labor is an automatic 
‘must.’” A.C. Horn Co., 43-36 10th 
St, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 

Materials Handling Analysis Guide. 
Small and compact. 36-p.; text, illus- 
ations (section for notes) on locat- 
ing and analyzing handling problems 
In ries, terminals and ware- 


T 
10, Ohio, owmotor Corp., Cleveland 
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REDUCE MATERIAL HANDLING COSTS 
AVAILABLE NOW! Sturdy, steady, and dependable, flex- 


ible enough to meet scores of different material handling needs. 
Saves valuable man-hours... reduces handling costs...ends 
“aisle-jamming.” Collapsible, gravity operation, can be quickly 
set for practically any curve or turn. Roller design keeps box 
on conveyor regardless of curves. For free literature on FMC 
standard and portable conveyors, address Dept. H. 


Foop MACHINERY CORPORATION (°F 


el 
RIVERSIDE DIVISION: RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA COLLAPSED , 


TO MEET EXACT TRUCK NEEDS 


PLATFORM and 
HAND NOSE 
TRUCKS for various 
Warehouse and Cargo 
use. 

Write for details and prices. 
a 
f ORANGEVILLE 5} 


or 


J 




















QS Trucks with round cor- 
ners, no projecting parts. 


ORANGEVILLE MFG. CO. 
Orangeville (Col. Co.), Pa. 


Fig. 202-4 
a 











RUGGED TRUCKS 


-_— 


eo 


mT oH Internationals are rugged trucks—powered 
aN HARMS by the famous Red Diamond and Blue 
ayes / Diamond engines. They are busy on Amer- 
ica’s highways carrying a good share of the 
essential stuff of victory, just as they are 
doing important work on the fighting 
fronts. Their stamina and dependability 
explain why—in the ten years before the 
war—more heavy duty International Trucks 
were sold than any other make. 





(eal \ = 
(INTERNATIONAL) INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY i 


\faev/ 180 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago |, Ill. (= 


INTERNATIONAL racks 
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INSEPARABLY LINKED 
with PROPER MAINTENANCE 


B ROTECTION ENGINEERS know from experience that 
the reliability of any protection system depends upon its 
supervision and maintenance. If either of these requirements 
is neglected there can be no assurance that the system will be in 
condition to operate when an emergency arises. 

A.D.T. Protection Services are inseparably linked with 
proper maintenance. Behind every A.D.T. installation there 
is an organization of protection specialists which provides 
continuous supervision, periodic inspections and systematic 
tests and unceasingly maintains the protective signaling sys. 
tem in proper operating condition. 

In more than 350 cities and towns in the United States 
where A.D.T. Central Station Protection is available, fire 
alarm, burglar alarm, watchman supervisory and sprinkler 
supervisory systems and other A.D.T.-maintained protective 
installations are connected to A. D.T. Central Stations for con- 
tinuous supervision and the transmission of alarms to police 
and fire departments. 

Outside of Central Station areas the same systems are in- 
stalled to give visual or audible alarms on the premises and, 
if desired, are provided with direct-wire connections to fire 
fighting and police organizations. In these cases, too, A.D\T. 
inspects and maintains the protection equipment according 
to highest standards, thereby establishing maximum depend- 
ability. 

Write to the nearest A.D.T. office or the A.D.T. Executive 
Offices, 155 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y., concerning 
your particular problem. We shall be glad to make recom- 


mendations and furnish complete information. 





A.D.T. ELECTRIC PROTECTION SERVICES 


Controlled Companies of AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH CO. 155 Sixth Ave., New York 13, N. Y. 


CENTRAL STATIONS In Alt PRINCHPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 
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Warehousing is an integral part of distribution in 
several ways. Public warehouses are not merely de- 
positories for the safeguarding of personal effects or in- 
dustrial commodities; many are equipped to perform 
a wide range of services in addition to storage. Among 
these services are: 


Bottling. boxing, financing, fumigating. grading, hand- 
ling. hauling, labeling, motor transportation, moth- 
proofing, moving, operation of public truck scales, 
quick-freeze facilities, rental of space for manufactur- 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA. | 1880—Sixty-five Years of Service—i945 


HARRIS TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 
8 South 13th St., Birmingham 1 
— FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES — 
Merchandise and Household Goods 

@ CARTAGE e@ DISTRIBUTION 
Pool Cars Handled 
Member of A.0.W.—A.W.A.—N.F.W.A, Agents fer Allied Van Lines, Inc. 





@ STORAGE @ FORWARDING 


ALABAMA 


Public Warehouse Section 


ing, offices and showrooms, rigging, sales representa- 
tion, sample distribution, sorting, stevedoring and vari- 
ous other functions for efficient and economical distri- 
bution. 


This special advertising section of public warehous- 
ing has been consolidated for ready reference and max- 
imum utility. It includes merchandise, refrigerated. 


household goods and field warehouses. For shippers’: 


convenience, states, cities and firms have been ar- 
ranged alphabetically. 





MONTGOMERY, ALA. | 





210-220 COOSA ST., MONTGOMERY 1 


Merchandise and Househeld Geeds 
Lew Insurance Rate Bonded 
Pool Car Distribution 


Members: A.W.A., N.F.W.A., So. W.A. 


MOELLER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


Trucking Service 








BIRMINGHAM, ALA. [ 


STRICKLAND TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 
1700-1702 2nd Ave. So., Birmingham 3 


Pool Car Service a Specialty—Motor Truck Service 
Centrally Located—Free Switching from All R.R.s. 








LITTLE ROCK, ARK. | 





801-7 East Markham Street 


proof Sprinklered - - Low Insurance - 





CHICAGO 6 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE. 
Mon.5531 


COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


A Complete Branch House Service - - Fire- 


ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 


NEW YORK 18 
Tl WEST 42ND ST. 
Penn.6.0967 








WRMINGHAM, ALA. | 


WITTICHEN 


Transfer & Warehouse Co. 
831 North 19th St., Birmingham 2 
Fireproof Warehouse 
Household = ond Merchandise 
Pool Car Distribution 
Member: A.W.A. & M.W.A. 





BONDED 














DOTHAN, ALA. | 
SECURITY BONDED WAREHOUSE 
500-501 East Commerce St. 


SERVING POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
$.E. Alabama Receiving —STORAGE—Handi ing. 
5.W. Georgia Motor Freight Service to all peints 
N.W. Florida be Private Siding. Reciprocal Switching. 





Branch House Service. 








MOBILE, ALA. | 


Merchants Transfer Company 
9 So. Commerce Mobile 3 


HEAVY HAULING—STORAGE 


Pool Cars and General Merchandise—Bonded 
Authorized Transfer Agents 
A.T.&N., G.M.@N., L.QN.. M.20. & 
Southern Railroads. Pan Atlantic S/S Corp. 








MONTGOMERY, ALA. | 





. Alabama Transfer & Warehouse Co. 
P.O. Box 164, Montgomery 1 
BONDED — tok ata _ 
WAREHOUSE 
STORAGE 2&2 DISTRIBUTION 


Members N.F.W.A. — A.W.A. — A.C.W. — 
AVAL. 




















LITTLE ROCK, ARK. | 


Arkansas’ Largest Warehouse 








Baki ae American Wareh ot. 
American Chain of met 
Agent for Allied Van Lines, Ine. 





Merchandise—Honachetd Storage 





TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. ms 
LITTLE ARKANSAS 
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WAREHOUSES 
IFORNIA CITIES 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


EKING 


VAN & STORAGE CO 


ul 
EKINS VAR id 1335 S. FIGUEROA $1. 
P natlonwlde toying Luckie Waller, Manacer 


NERS 














LOS ANGELES, CAL j 
STORAGE 
(he DISTRIBUTION 
TRANSPORTATION 
CALIFORNIA WAREHOUSE 
1248 WHOLESALE ST. LOS ANGELES 21 
Merchandise Exclusively Sprinklered—A.0.T. 
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CALIFORNIA 





LOS ANGELES, CAL | 


PROMPT REMITTANCES 


CROWN TRANSFER. & STORAGE CO. 





1201 E. Sth St. 45 So. Arroyo Parkway 
Los Angeles Pasadena 
SHIPPING TO AND FROM ALL EASTERN CITIES 
OOL ENTS 


w “8 ee ced begresbober ue 3getenr ny or4 SHIPM 
2 opecietioe i tran household goods compony perscoanel. 
R. T. CHRISTMAS THREE DECADES OF SERVICE 





LOS ANGELES, CAL | MEMBER OF A.W.A. 


PACIFIC COAST TERMINAL 


WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


1340 E. SIXTH ST. LOS ANGELES 21, CAL, 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 


Located in the heart of the Wholesale Distric: 














Los ANGELES, CAL | AN “ASSOCIATED WAREHOUSE” 
DAVIES WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 164 SOUTH CENTRAL AVE., LOS ANGELES 12 
eens ein Se eS 
FIRST Established 1893 ... MORE THAN ORDINARY 
‘ SERVICE . We invite inquiries relative te your ware 
house problems. 
MEMBERS: A.W.A. SINCE 1898 --- C.W.A.--- LAW.A 




















LOS ANGELES, om.) m 











Le 





LOS ANGELES, CAL | —s 


Estab. 1918 








Now offering space for storage and distriby. 
tion of civilian commodities. Advise your 
specific requirements and we will be glad to 
outline our complete services, rates, etc. 


* Certificated public utility x 











LOS ANGELES. CAL 
SERVING THE PACIFIC COAST % THE MOST POPULAR MOVER IN THE WEST 


LYON 


a 
: VAN & STORAGE CO. 
7 >. General Offices: 1950 Se. Vermont Ave. 
Frank A. Payne, Pres. 
Henry M. Burgesen, Vice Pres. 











LoS ANGELES, CAL. | 1817-1655 INDUSTRIAL ST., LOS ANGELES 





Star Truck & Warehouse Co. 


COMPLETE tee tae SERVICE 








LOS ANGELES 21, CAL | 
METROPOLITAN WAREHOUSE COMPANY 





Established 1924 Incorporated 
W. H. Tyler 1340-56 E. Sixth St. 
General Manager (Tel. Trinity 9861) 


PACILITIES—270,000 sq. ft.: Fireproof, reinforced concrete 
eonst.; Sprinkler sys.; A. D. T. alarm service. Ins. rate, 11.7. 
Siding on A. T. & S. F. Ry.; capacity, 18 cars; free switching. 
Ample Motor Truck Platforms—Sheltered. - 


SERVICE FEATURES—Pool car distributors. Motor transport 
service available. Space for lease: Storage; Offices; Cooler 
Reoms. 


ASSOCIATIONS—Calif. W. A.: Los Angeles W. A. 





Btoreg — o-oo Drayage 
” Represented by Distribution Service 

240,000 Square Feet 117 Pieces Motor Equipment 

New York Chieage San Franciese 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. | E. TEAGUE, Pre. 


Ww. 
B. F. JOHNSTON, Gen. Mgr. 











LOS ANGELES, CAL. { 


Overland Terminal Warehouse 
Served by 1807 East Olympic Blvd. 
Los Angeles 21 
General Merchandise Storage 
Sprinklered—aA.D.T. 


U. S. Customs Bonded Warehouse No. 11 
Cool Room A dations 

For Complete Information Write Us Direct 

or Handle with Our Associates 


CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE, INC. 


CHICAGO 7 NEW YORK 16 KANSAS CITY 7 
483 W. Harrison St. 271 Madisen Ave. 1104 Unien Ave. 


Or Nearest General Agency Union Pacific Railroad 

















UNION TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 
General offices, 737 Terminal S:., Los Angeles 21 


Free and U. 8. Customs bonded storage. The largest, most complete 
and efficient Warehouse and Distribution Service in the West. 
Insurance Rate as low as 10.3 cents per $100 per year, 
—., metor truck service to all parts of the city and Los Angeles 
a - 








LOS ANGELES, CAL | 


WESTLAND WAREHOUSES, INC. 





Established 1923 
G. G. Franklin 4814 Loma Vista Ave. 
General Manager Tel. Lafayette 1101 


FACILITIES—352,355 sq. ft. Fireproof, rein. conc, Sprinkler 
Sys. Watchmen. ins. I¢ per mo. Siding: L.A.Junc.Ry., 48 ears. 
Free switch.: A.T.&S.F., $.P., U.P. and P.E. Ample Motor Truck 
platforms. 


SPECIAL SERVICES—Pool cars. Daily mot. transp. te Se. 
Calif. points. Free pickup. 


ASSNS.—A.W.A., CW.A., LA.W.A., M.T.A.S.C. 








OAKLAND, CAL. | SINCE 1900 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
5 Warehousing —Distributing—Draying 
HOWARD TERMINAL 


95 Market Street, Ocklond 4 
Warehouses Steamer _) 
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COLORADO 








SAN FRANCISCO, CAL [ 








SORAMENTO, CAL. | 
LAWRENCE 


Warehouse & Distributing Co. 
STORAGE 


MERCHANDISE — HOUSEHOLD GOODS 

POOL CAR DISTRIBUTING — DRAYAGE 

Your Detail Handled as You Want Ht 
20th & JAY STS., P.O. BX. 1194 SACRAMENTO 6 


SACRAMENTO, CAL | ARTHUR E. TRAVIS, Owner 


WESTERN VAN & STORAGE CO., Inc. 


1808-22nd St. Sacramento, 6, Cal. 
Merchandise and Household Goods Warehouse 


im General Merchandise, Hops and Flour, 
Private S on S.P.R. 10-Car Capacity. Distribu- 
tien of Merchandise and Household Goods Pool Cars. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. “Wipers she West begins and 


bution starts.” 


GIBRALTAR WAREHOUSES 
201 California St., San Francisco 11 
OPERATED IN CONJUNCTION WITH 
OVERLAND FREIGHT TRANSFER CO. 


AND 
TILDEN SALES BUILDING 




















General Merchandise 
United States Custome and 
laternal Revenue Bonded Storage. 
Draying and Pool Car Distribution. 
Office Accommodations and Telephone Services. 


SAN FRANCISCO WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
635 Third Street, San Francisco 7 SUtter 2461 


STOCKTON, CAL. [ 

















CHAS. C. WAGNER, Pres. 


PACIFIC STORAGE CO. 


517 N. Hunter St. Stockton, Cal. 
Merehandise—Household Goods— 
Drayage 
Ship thru the PORT OF STOCKTON fer economical 

distribution im Central California. 
Intereeastal Terminal Rates apply at Stockton. 














DENVER, COLO. [ 


staly sOoNDED z 
TELEPHONE MAIN 5259 « 2145 BLAKE STREET «@ DENVER COLORADO 
MERCHANDISE STORACE— POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION - ~ 
A.D.T. Protection—Private siding C. 8. & Q-—-U.P. Also operate 
Warehouse st Brighton, Cole. 


{aN FRANCISCO, CAL | 
HASLETT WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


240 Battery Street, San Francisco 11 


Largest and most complete storage and trucking 
service on the Pacific Coast 
Operating in San Francisco, Oakland, 
Stockton and Sacramento 
S. M. HASLETT - President 
Member: American Warehousemen's Assn. A 
American Chain ef Warehouses, Inc. 











Represented By 


d Wareh ine.—Chiecago & New York City 

















SiN FRANCISCO, CAL | 
MARKET STREET VAN & STORAGE 


TIM GRIFFIN, Pres. JIM CUMMINS, Sec.-Treas. 
1875 Mission St., San Francisco 3 
Efficient and Prompt Service 
Operating 3 Warehouses; total space 90,000 sq. ft. Low 
Insurance Rates; Accessible to all Railroads; Sprinkler 
System, Vault Storage, Pool Cars Distributed. 
Members NFWA, Agent Allied Van Lines, Ine. 








DENVER, COLO. | 
Complete 


WEICKER sevice 


*%Mdse. & Hhg. Goods Storage 
% Pool Car Distribution 
*& Moving, Packing, Forwarding 








We Operate a statewide, daily motor freight service under 
regulation of the Public Utilities Com. Connection with 
interstate Truck Lines to Principal Cities. 

SILVER VAULTS, CEDAR LINED RUG VAULT, 
FUMIGATING VAULT, PRIVATE LOCKERS 


THE WEICKER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


1700 Fifteenth, Denver 17, Colo. 
Member of N.F.W.A.—A.C.W.—A.W.A.—Dist. Serv., Ine. 
Agent, Allied Van Lines 








MAN FRANCISCO, CAL. } MEMBER: Allied Distribution, Ine. 


SOUTH END WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Free Storage—Custom Bonded—Internal Revenue Bonded 
Drayage Service 
‘King and Company 
Draymen 
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How to Determine Pulley Width 


standard size. It is usually better to 








pont buy pulleys that are too 
narrow. Some users of pulleys 
make the mistake, when purchasing 
nilleys; of buying them of exactly 
same width as the belts that are 
0 be used on them. If the pulley and 
belt were perfectly aligned such prac- 
Would be all right. There would 
no overhang at any time. But un- 
tely, it is extremely difficult to 

0 @ perfect job of belt aligning. 
Thus, if the pulley purchased is of 
the same width as the belt, and if 
8 any swaying from side to 


SEPTEMBER, 1945 


side the capacity of the belt will nat- 
urally be reduced in proportion to the 
overhang. 

An excellent rule to use for deter- 
mining proper width of pulley is: 
multiply the width of the belt in 
inches by 1.15 and add 0.3 in. For 
example, for a 10-in. belt we have 10 
x 1.15 equals 11.5. Adding 0.3 we get 
11.8 in. 

However, since standard pulleys are 
not made exactly 11.8 in. wide, that 
is an odd size and we must naturally 
select a pulley 12 in. wide which is a 


be safe and use a pulley that is too 
wide rather than one that is too nar- 
row in the same way that it is 
usually better to be sure and use a 
belt that is too wide rather than a 
belt that is, too narrow. 

The problem of pulley or sheave 
width does not exist in connection 
with V-belt selection. As made in 
standard sizes the sheaves are always 
wider than the belts. Overhang is im- 
possible. That is one of the advan- 
tages of V-belt practice. (W. F. Schap- 
horst, M.E.) 
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Why Should We Keep JR ) : mans : an 
it DARK : 


p PUEBLU, GOLU 128-130 SOUTH MAIN 
STORAGE CO. . 
© Modern Sprinklered Buliding © Poo! Car Distribution 


© Household and Merchandise © Freight Forwarding and 
Facilities Distribution 
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espo . | 9c a artford shipment ORA 
Write, wire or telephone. Mi Some tte “Trask Anns Neried Beret POC 


1900 


x. 
ORTH" DENVER | = re 
nansfer & Silonrage Co. ; Warehouse ie. ine. 


Office 2016 BLAKE ST. . . . DENVER, COLORADO 1 HOUSEHOLD GOODS EXCLUSIVE! 
e ie 


uew vorRK ee cuicaco Fireproof Warehouses 
WEST 42ND ST. PENN. 6-006 SEK 1525’ NEWBERRY AVE. MONSS31 a «MwA CWA CMTA 
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yew HAVEN CONN M. E. KIELY, Pres. 
, " . 
pAVIS STORAGE COMPANY 
335 East St., New Haven 2, Conn. 

Medern Fireproof Merchandise Warehouse 

Private seven-car Siding, adjacent to Steamship and 
R. R. Terminals. Pool and stop over cars distributed. 

Merchandise Storage. 

Motor Truck Service to all towns in Connecticut. 

Low Insurance Rate. Prompt, Efficient Service. 

= Member of Connecticut Warehousemen’s Assoc. 


EW HAVEN, CONN. | 
HAVEN TERMINAL, INC. 


30 Waterfront St., New Haven 9, Connecticut 
frock, Rail and Deep Water Terminal Warehouse— 
45 car siding—open storage. 

Pier 500 ft. long —2 Berths — 28 ft. M.L.W. 
ADT Watchman and Fire Alarm Service 


> | EW HAVEN, CONN. | 
id STORAGE and DISTRIBUTION 


Merchandise, automobiles, fur- 
niture—23 buildings—ADT su- 
pervised watchman service— 
Low insurance rates—15 car 
siding—Central location—Daily 
truck delivery service — 
Connecticut and southern 

sachusetts— 
Bonded with 
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U.S. Customs. 
THE SMEDLEY CO. ual ewe ~™ 
Menbers: AWA, NFWA, CWA, New Haven Chamber of 








Commeree. Hauling Agent Atlied % Van Lines. Ine 








Wonder WATIOHAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. 
Aged’ ALLIED VAN LINES, me 


EW HAVEN, CONN. | 
ag 
on ; 











PAUL A. DAHLGARD, Owner 


West Haven Trucking Company 
Storage Warehouses 


Offices, 435 Congress Ave., New Haven 11 


Meving and Storage of Household 
Goeds Exclusively 


Member C. ott. W arch "2s A 














atest, 

















Established 1860 


The E. J. Kelley | Co. Storage Warehouses 
Main Office, T Cona.—Telephone 9243 
One of Rone Savteliate Largest Trans- 
pertation Companies 
Household Goods Packed, Stored, Shipped. 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution. 
Pool Cars Distributed in in All Parts of Connecticut. 


Branch Ofese lo Brideosert. artterd. New Hi 
Waterbury, Coan.; Seringleld A Waresster, te os 




















Telephone ADams 5600 


FEDERAL STORAGE 
COMPANY 


1701 rLenIeA AVENUE. WASHINGTON 9, D.6. 
( Pi Ad thement D I 
Agent—AVL, VVC. Member—-NFW A, caWwAn ce 


ON, D.C. Maurice Kressin, Mgr. 
nhattan Stora ge & Transfer Co. 
| _ a New York Ave., N. od Washington 1, D. C. 
eee aerens, packing, shipping. Pool Car Dis- 





















oe id Lift vans local delivery. 
a Member: Ind. Movers & Warehousemen's Assoc. 











DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 





WASHINGTON, D. C. | 


THE JACOBS TRANSFER COMPANY, INC. 


Est. 1857 
61 Pierce Street, N. E. 


Washington 2, D. C. 
Phone: District 2412 


SERVICES in Washington and its Commercial Zone: 


1. POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
On B. and O. R.R. Siding 


Fast—Economical—Dependable 


2. LOCAL CARTAGE 














WASHINGTON, D. C. | 


Security Storage Company 


OF WASHINGTON 
Cepttel, Surplus and Reserves ever 21,200,000 
Security (steel) lift vans for overseas shipments. Door te do. ¢ rates quoted. All 
risk insurance if desired. 


Members. NFWA, AVL Canadian, British, French & Other Assns. 
1140 Fifteenth Street, Washington 5 

















WASHINGTON, D.C. | 













S always 


ROOM AT SMITH’S 
23 WAREHOUSES 


“Smith’s looked ahead. They foresaw the storage needs 
of Washington’s War-time population. They added one 
warehouse after another and today Smith’s have twenty- 
three large storage warehouses.” 


DON'T MAKE A MOVE... 
WITHOUT SHIPPING TO 


nice, SMITHS. 


Transit Co. 


MEMBER 


















TRANSFER & STORAGE CO 
1313 YOU ST. WW. MO. 3343 


SMITH’S 


WASHINGTON, D. C. | W. E. EDGAR, Mer. 


THE TERMINAL STORAGE COMPANY 
OF WASHINGTON 
First, K and L Streets, N. E., Washington 2 
Large buildings of modern construction, total floor area 204,000 square 
feet, of which 109,000 square feet is of fireproof construction. 
Storage of general merchandise. 
CONSIGN SHIPMENTS VIA B. & O. R. R. 
Heated rooms for protection against freezing. 
Member of American Wareh iation 





















,s As 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 








WASHINGTON, D. C. | manana toa 


UNITED x STATES 

STORAGE COMPANY 

418 10th St., N.W., Washington 4, D. C. 
We Reciprocate Shipments 


(See advertisement in Directory issue, page 141) 
Member of N.F.W.A.—W.W.A. 

















TAMPA, FLA. | 





WAREHOUSE, INC. 


BONDED 
CARLOAD AND COMMERCIAL STORAGE 
POOLED CAR DISTRIBUTION 


610-612 So. Florida Ave., Tampa 1, Fla, 
——~<i 


WILLIAM J. EVE, Manager 








JACKSONVILLE, FLA. Bo ESTABLISHED 1901 


THE SOUTH'S LARGEST FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR HOUSEHOLD GOODS & OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


DELCHER BROS. STORAGECO. 








ATLANTA, GA. 





AMERICAN BONDED WAREHOUSE 


Affiliated with 


SOUTHEASTERN BONDED WAREHOUSES 











Union Terminal Warehouse Company 


700 East Union Street, Sta. G 


Merchandise Storage—Custom Bended—Peel Car Distribution 
Reconsi gning—Trucki Servieo—Trackage 52 Cars 
Reinforced Conerete—Sprinkior Systom—A.D.T. Service 
insurance Rate 12 Cents 
Rental Compartments—Sub-Postefiee. 

Members A.W.A.—A-C-0ef-W.—J.W.A. 











262 Riverside Ave., Jacksonville 1 Phone 5-0140 “Better Wareheuse Service” 
Local & Long Distance Moving 651-653 Humphries St. S. W.—Sou. R. R. 
Rug Cleaning Cold Storage For Furs Soviahiored” nay <  y . Burglar Pretest ‘on ow 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. | FLORIDA'S LARGEST WAREHOUSE ATLANTA, GA. | “Mtteetate teammate 





Lewest Warecheuse 


A.D.T. Service 





MONROE BONDED WAREHOUSES 


175 SPRING ST... ATLANTA 3 
Invested Capital $325,000 
Ineurance Rate in Atlanta 


MERCHANDISE-COLD STORAGE-TRUCKING 


Private Railread Sidings—Concrete Warcheuses 


Member: AWA 























oo |B | 











STANT, FLA. 60 N. E. 23rd St. 2% 


Merchandise and House- 

hold Goods Storage—Mov- 

ing and Packing — Com- 

mercial Trucking — Pool 

Car Distribution — Private 
Siding 











MIAMI, FLA. | 
INTERNATIONAL BONDED WAREHOUSE CORP. 


U. &8, CUSTOMS BONDED 
Specializing in Imported &' Export Storage 
Negotiable Warehouse Receipts 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE 


FEC RR SIDING—2 CARS 
219-251 S.W. First Court (36) Tel. Miami 2-1208 








SAVANNAH, GA. | 





Savanmah and 


Prineipal Office 
1 Vietory Drive 
Savannah 


ATLANTA, GA. 
BENTON RAPID EXPRESS 


The Fastest Freight Service Between Atlanta ani 


CUSTOMS BONDED AND INSURED 
Ask us te quote on all kinds of shipments received fren 
and delivered to Steamship Lines—Serving the 
Port of Savannah 


Intermediate Points 


Atlanta Office 
220 Houston &t., N. E. 


elEls @ 

















SAVANNAH, GA. [ 





BAY osngsy 


Custom House 





Savannah's onty bended warehouse 
SAVANNAH etait & TRANSFER 


General Stora iil stribu' 


R. B. 
F. J. Rebinson, Viee- President. 
Members—A. W.A.—A.C.W. 


EXTENSION & CANAL, 
Offes Box 1187 





Brokers—Custom pe 
D caseiee from peetiodt ; 


Young, Presiden 








TAMPA, FLA. | “Your LDw Breach LI 
MEMBER 





MERCHANDISE—HOUSEHOLD Gooos 
Member American Warehousemen’s Assn. 








HONOLULU, HAWAII | 








WHEN SHIPPING GOODS TO 


HONOLULU 


Consign to us and the same wil! be given our best attention 
Modern Concrete Warehouses. Collections promptly remitted. 
Correspondence Solicited 
CITY TRANSFER COMPANY 
Cable Address: LOVERINO, HONOLULU 











TAMPA, FLA. | Merchandise Storage 


Pool Car Distribution 

Commercial Cartage : 

Field Warehousing 

Water and Rail connections 

Low Insurance Rate 

Household Goods Storage 
NAL Moving—Packingz—Shipping 


Agents Allied Van Lines 





HONOLULU, HAWAII) 











P. O. Box 2309 National Movers 
TAMPA 1 Member: AWA—NFWA—AW! 
TAMPA, FLA. | 


TAMPA COLD STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


COR. MARION & CASS STS., TAMPA 1 


Loans on Stored Commodities. Sales Representation. Privately Bonded. 
Pool Cars Handled. 


Located in heart of Tampa, General merchandise—Cooler and sharp 
freezer cold storage. Efficient distribution over entire state. Field 


Warehousing. 
380,000 Sq. Ft. of Space 








LET US 
HANDLE 
AND 
STORE 
YOUR 


. O. Box 190, Honolulu 10 





E - Ete. 
MERCHANDISE - HOUSEHOLD EFFECTS, Mee 


Large new reinforced concrete wareho 
Low Insurance — Collectio 


_, HONOLULU CONSTRUCTION & DRAYING CO., Ur. 


uses—S 
tions — Distribution Sem 





0., UD. 
Cable address, -noNcort 
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ACE WAREHOUSE Co. 
417 W. Ohio Street 
Chicago 10, Ill. 
The Warehouse with Personal Contact 
Medern Buildings 





Lew Insurance 








queago, ILL | 


Ue caaemagpted Mews Crowe 


* Reprssented by 


CHICAGO 8 , 
faz Newoerey ave, 746 2090 


Mon.5531 


ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 


NEW YORK 16 
Ti WEST 42ND ST. 
Penn.6.0967 












tHIGAGO, ILL. | Telephone Harrison 1496 


Call W. J. Marshall for Merchandise nereee and Distribution 
Information on 73 M 


AMERICAN CHAIN 











" OF WAREHOUSES, INC. 


53 W, JACKSON BOULEVARD CHICAGO 4 


ILLINOIS 





CHICAGO, ILL | THE TRADITIONAL INSIGNIA 


ANCHOR =: 


STORAGE CO. SAFETY 
219-229 E£. NORTH WATER ST. 
CHICAGO 11, ILL. AND 


Warehouses located one block 
east of Michigan Ave. Bridge. 
Walking distance from loop 
—Ten car switch C&NW 
Ry. Tunnel service—Private 
dock—Splendid buildings— 


Low insurance rates. 













SECURITY 


Represented by 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 


AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSOCIATION N 


cHicaco, ILL. | 
CHICAGO’S LOOP WAREHOUSE 


C & A TERMINAL CO. 


358 W. HARRISON ST., CHICAGO 7 . 
50 car teach carved by Ahead, @ U- aR. 
| ne connection all railroads for L.C.L. shipments. Next deer Pare 
Post Bidg. fer economical and speedy handling ef Parcel Post shipments. 








ys Tick 























@HICAGO, ILL. 
OS ANDERSON BROS. 


ae tea STORAGE 


3141 N. SHEFFIELD AVE., CHICAGO 14 
a CHICAGO PHONE—WELLINGTON 00/4 


5) 


EVANSTON & NORTH SHORE — ENTERPRISE 4002 


3 War 
ee. Prag tts SHIPPING TO ALL 1 ada 
To WEST COAST POINTS WEEKL 
Ofice Removals 4A Speciality 














CHICAGO, ILL_[— : 


CURRIER-LEE WAREHOUSES, Inc. 


427-473 W. ERIE ST., CHICAGO 10 
Complete Facilities for Merchandise 














Storage and Distribution 











te 





‘= “F 








Modern Buildings 
ice Locations 
sible Management 
Insurance Rates 
Spacious Switch Tracks 
Ample Truck Loading Doors 
Streamlined Handling Equipment 
local.and Long Distance Trucking 
Trap Cars Consolidated 
Cars Distributed 
ion Facilities 
‘ ms 
storage in Transit 
i Rentals for Private Storage 
Space—Display Rooms 











Chicago 7433 W. Harrison St. 






WAREHOUSES IN 
CHICAGO TO INSURE 


EFFICIENT and 


Receiving Storing 
vee 5 —- 
Reconditioning ipping 
ECONOMICAL C.O.D. Sight Drafts 
Irivoicing Collections 
COVERAGE OF THE ENTIRE Inventories Stock Control 


METROPOLITAN SECTION 
AND ADJACENT 
TERRITORY 





“EQUIPPED TO RENDER A 
COMPLETE SERVICE" 
Including all Branch House 
Functions 








“ELIMINATE PROBLEMS OF OPERA- 
TION AND MAINTENANCE * * CON. 
SIGN STOCKS TO US * * CONCEN- 
TRATE ON SALES AND EXPANSION 
* * LET US DO THE REST.” 















x. -ROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, Inc. 


New York 16, Office—271 Madison Ave. 


Associated with Overland Terminal Warehouse Co., 1807 E. Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles 21 
Member of the Federal Emergency Warehouse Association of Chicago and Kansas City and Interlake Terminals, Inc. 


Kansas City 7 104 Union Ave. 





SEPTEMBER, 1945 
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ILLINOIS 





Established 1812 


FERNSTROM 


CARTAGE AND 


VAN COMPANY 


3547 W. MONTROSE AVE., PHONE IRVING 6074 
CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 


Fireproof Wareheuse and Fleet of Padded Vans fer Lecal 
and Lone Olstance Moving 


CHICAGO, ILL | 


Exclusive Ares Ageats 
United Van Lines, ine. 











CHICAGO, ILL. / 


Member A. W. A. 


Griswold-Walker-Bateman Co. 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE. CHICAGO 8 


@ Modern Buildings. ® Direct track connections 
® Low contents insurance. with C&NW, B&O, Soo 
Line, PM, CGW, and 
B&OCT Railroads. 





@ Reshipping, city deliv- 
eries, 


® Vacuum fumigation of 
food stuffs, tobacco, etc. 


® Cooling Rooms. 


* Reprstented by << ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 
CHICAGO 8 Ii = : NEW YORK 18 
1525 NEwBerRy ave. “#6 1) WEST 42ND ST. 
Mon.5531, Penn.6.0967 


® Write for your copy of 
“The Way to Distribu- 


tion.” 





Member: WLF.W.A. 


CHICAGO, ILL 
Allied Van Lines 


Serving Chicago & Suburbs For 
Over 40 Years 


Consign Your Shipments To 


Secor JOYCE BROS. STGE. & VAN CO. 
Gelert) Main Office 6428 N. Clark St. 
CasF cee Tin 








—— 





CHICAGO, ILL. [ 50 Years of Reliable Service 


wasea Lincoln Storage and Moving Co., tng 
a) 4251-59 Drexel Bivd. Chicago 15, if 





Government Bonded Warehouse 
Storage—Packing—Shipping 
Local and Long Distance Moving 

















CHICAGO, -ILL 








City veries. distributin 

of Nationally Aavertisead Grocery and Drug Products. 

New York Reoresenrative 

GEO. W. PERKINS—82 BEAVER ST., New York 5—TEL. WHITEHALL 4-2287 











WE HAVE EXCELLENT 
FACILITIES TO 
RENDER SPECIALIZED 
SERVICE— 





Let LASHAM Serve You 
in the Chicago Area... 


A State bonded public warehouse, with 25 years of satisfactory 
service. Supervised by men of long experience. 

Modern sprinkler system, A.D.T. fire and burglary alarm. 24- 
hour watchman service. 

All types of merchandise stored and distributed. Specializing in 
print paper. 

Served direct by 4 railroads; Ill. Cent., Mich. Cent... C&ANW 
and CB&OQ, with free switch service from all other RR. and boat 
lines entering Chicago. 

Centrally located. Extremely low insurance rate. Write today 
for full particulars. 


EDWARD LASHAM CO. 


1545 SO. STATE ST. Phone Victory 8100 CHICAGO 5, ILL. 





CHICAGO, ILL 


MIDLAND: 





A complete warehouse organization 

fully equipped to handle merchan- 
dise rapidly and economically 

with convenient locations for local trade and ex 

cellent transportation facilities for national dis- 

tribution. icago Junction In and Outbound 

_ Union Freight Stotion—direct connections with 


thirty-eight railroads. Receiving Stations for Rail 
, Express and Truck Lines on premises. 


Inquiries Invited on Storage, Office and Rental 
Requirements 


MIDLAND WAREHOUSES, INC. 


1500 South Western Avenue, 
Chicago 8, Ill. 


CHICAGO, ILL | 








For Personalized Warehousing 


PRODUCERS WAREHOUSE CO, 
344 No. Canal St. (6) C. & N. W. Ry. 


THOMSON TERMINALS INC. 
346 W. Kinzie St. (6) C. M. St. P. & PRR 


Prompt Deliveries Advances Made 





as 
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NORTH PIER TERMINAL 
Chicago, [linois 


Lease space for combination of office and ware- 
house or factory. Splendid shipping facilities, in- 
cluding all phases of transportation . . . rail, water, 
tunnel, truck. Track capacity 120 cars. 2,000 feet 
of dockage for boat unloading. Direct free tunnel 
connection all railroads. Universal station in build- 
ing for out-of-town truck shipments. Low insur- 
ance rates. Heavy floor load. General storage 
division operating in separate building. Storage 
in-transit, pool car distribution. 


Offices available in office section at 444 Lake Shore 
Drive * Ample parking * Good transportation 
* Close to Loop. 


North Pier Terminal Co. 
509 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11 — SUP. 5606 





CHICAGO, ILL. [— 


ILLINOIS 











NATIONAL VAN LINES INC. 
2431 IRVING PARK RD.. CHICAGO 18 

Interstate moving of H.H. goeds—Nationwide agents and warehouse facilities te 

all key cities. 1.C.C. Certificate — pay 
We specialize in pool car shipments of H.H. geeds coast fn padded ome 
cars—No crating necessary—Lew rates. Consign your } RF tw our 

warehouse. We will resnip. 

TO TRAFFIC MANAGERS: Our tariff is very low. Wire or write us whee trans- 
ferring personnel. 


New Yerk City: 1775 Broadway 





Les Angeles, Calif.: 124 Nerth Center St. 





“a 
Mob 
Bs 














= AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION N 


RAILWAY TERMINAL & 
WAREHOUSE CO. 


444 WEST GRAND AVE., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


Merchandise Warehouses close to 
the Loop. Direct railroad connec- 
tions. U.S. Customs Bonded and 
free storage. Low insurance rates. 





CHICAGO, ILL. | 





FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION 














Household Goods Storage Warehouse 
REMER STORAGE & VAN CO. 


5822-5824 N. WESTERN AVE. 
CHICAGO 45, ILL. 


Commercial Hauling & Moving iz 
Chicage & Subarbs for 37 Years 














Like Your Own “Ideal” Branch Plant’, ‘ : 


‘Just compare your warehouse requirements with warehousing and distributing service in the 


Beng’s 12 features listed below. You’ll findSeng Chicago area. 
Bervice not only includes your basic needs for an 


If you are interested in a warehousing service 










feel branch plant, but many otherconveniences in the Chicago area, be sure to consult a Seng 








and “extras.” representative. His specialty is analyzing ware- 








That’s because Seng has continually expanded housing problems... 


and he'll be glad to study 








is service to meet many different customer yours and make recommendations at no obdliga- 








tion. So write or call today. 








teeds. Today Seng offers the largest complete 









the largest COMPLETE 
WAREHOUSE ana DISTRIBUTION 
SERVICE IN CHICAGO 





SENG SERVICE INCLUDES... 


Anillion-dollor plant fully equipped. 
“To-the-penny"’ accuracy in accounting. 
750,000 square feet of storage space. 
Your choice of rail, water or truck service in and out. 
Under-cover rail siding, 25-car capacity. 
Loop location—only a block from Chicago’s Main Post Office. 
Afect of 78 motor vehicles providing daily aay service 
in Chicago and nearby suburbs. 
Medern Sales and Display Offices. 
Desk space with secretarial service. 
Milic, State, and U. $. Customs Bonded Stores. 
Assist in g loans on warehouse receipts. 
Prompt and efficient service, including many oxwe courtesies. 


a —— 





For SAFETY—SATISFACTION—SERVICE Specity 


WATERWAY WAREHOUSE 


RAIL AND WATER 


310 W. POLK ST. e CHICAGO, ILLINOIS e TELEPHONE WABASH 6850 








SEPTEMBER, 1945 
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ILLINOIS 


(A 


(rj Moke AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSOCIATION 





( 
Ao 
S 


SO 


Year-round candy storage, pool car distribution, negotiable ware- 
house receipts. 





~~ 





- 


TERMINAL “The 
WAREHOUSE Economical Way” 


Division of Beatrice Creamery Ce. 
519 W. Roosevelt Road, Chicago 7, Ill. 


One-half million sq. ft. 


Storage in transit. 


1 





JOLIET, ILL. | 
WILL COUNTY WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
: oS "0s eales kee Joliet, ill.” 
on eT, 


FEDERAL WAREHOUSE CO. 
800 So. Adams St. Peoria 2, ML 


Peoria is the logical Center of Distribution for IHinmeis, We will 
be pleased te explain our service and facilities, 
Member of C.I.W.4-—4A.W.4-——N.F.W.A, 


—.., 





Offers 50,000 Sq. Ft. of modern warehouse space. located 
fhe CAl aed PER honda Phcue siding and tree switeslng 
General Merchandise storage. 


Automatically Spriskiored Throughout 
A 


Member of A 
— 














CHICAGO, ILL { 





For Distribution in CHICAGO Use 





SYKES SERVICE 


Fully sprinklered warehouse building fer merchan- 
dise storage exclusively. 

Centrally located — only 12 minutes from the loop. 

Complete warehouse service with personal super- 








PEORIA, ILL. | 908-910 S. Washington St. (2) 


Merchants Warehouse Co. 
General Storage and Distribution 
Specializing in Pool’ Car Merchandise, 
Free Switching all R.R.’s Private Sidings, 


Equipped to give same high grade service you 
would expect of your own Branch Whse. 
We Invite Your Inquiry 





CHICAGO, ILL | 




















fi 


4 


CHICAGO, ILL | 


4 
'~ 

? 

Ss 


mn » Sloot AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSOCIATION 


vision. Pool Car Distribution. 4 
SYKES TERMINAL WAREHOUSE ay 
929 West 19th Street, Chicago 8, Ill. 

Merchandise Storage and Distributors 
WAKEM & McLAUGHLIN, Inc. 
Estd. 1886 
MAIN OFFICE—225 E. ILLINOIS ST., CHICAGO 11 
U. S. Internal Revenue Bonded Warehouse 
U. S. Customs Bonded Warehouse 
A.D.T. Service 


ADVANCES MADE 
Our financial bi 
——“Lowateo 
Prompt Delivery and Best of Service. 
























One of Chicago ' Finest 


A half million feet of modern warehouse space where 
you have every advantage for receiving, shipping and 
reshipping. Track space accommodates 360 railroad 
freight cars. 70 ft. covered driveways practically sur- 
round the clean, light and airy warehouse. 


Located on the edge of Chicago’s famous Loop and 
only one block from the mammoth new Post Office, 
Western Warehouse is in the heart of all business 
activity. Write for complete information. 


WESTERN WAREHOUSING COMPANY 
323 West Polk Street Chicago 7, Hl. 








JOLIET, ILL | 








Telephene 4381 and 4383 


Joliet Warehouse and Transfer Company 
Joliet, Illinois 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
Best distributing point in Middle West 


Located on Give Trunk Lines and Outer Belt 
which connects with every road entering Ohicago 


No switching charges. 








Chicago freight -ates anply 








ROCKFORD, ILL | 


BARTLETT WAREHOUSE 


Modern Plant C.&N.W. Siding Free Switching 
“Sparkling Service” 
502-514 Cedar St. Phones: Main 133, 134 











EVANSVILLE, IND. | 
MEAD JOHNSON TERMINAL CORP. 


P. O. Box 597, EVANSVILLE 2, INDIANA 
‘Where Waterway .. . Railway . . . Highway Meet” 

With the most modern and most unusual River-Rail-Truck Ter 
minal and Warehouse in the United States. Sprinklered—A.D.T. 

Located only ninety miles from the country's center of popula 
tion. Served by six large railroads, many motor freight lines and 
the American Barge Line, Mississippi Valley Barge Line, Union 
Barge Line and independent towing operations. 

Merchandise and food commodities of every description, from 
every part of the globe, can conveniently reach, be economi 
stored, and then efficiently distributed from Evansville. 





Write for booklet completely describing the many unusual services 


available. Member of A.W.A. 
& Represented dy . ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 
CHICAGO 8 NEW YORK 16 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE. Tl WEST 42ND St 





Mon.5531 Penn.6.0967 








FORT WAYNE, IND. | 





WITH MICHT 4 
AND MAIN 





FORT WAYNE. 
cums STORAGE CO. crs 


802-804 Hayden St., Fort Wayne 4 

FIREPROOF AND NON-FIREPROOF BUILDINGS | 

Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chieage R. R.; Grand Rapids & Indiana a. 
Wabash R. R.—Private Sidings—Poo!l Car Distribution 


FORT WAYNE, IND. | Enclusively 


Merchandise and Cold Storage 
Modern Fireproof Woreh Centrally Located—?.RR 
Sidtng—Lowest Insurance Rates—Pool Car Distributor 
Local Cartage Service—Branch Office Service. 


MITCHELL SALES & STORAGE, INC. 


























riz ol|E 





¢ |& | 


a | 














435 E. Brackenridge St., Fort W 2, Ind. 
Warehouse Receipts on. Staple “Commodities 








a rt eet a ce te 
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INDIANA 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND. | STE ST 
INDIANA TERMINAL & REFRIGERATING CO. 


230-240 So. Penna. St., Indianapolis 4 


78 
Pp ETT 1 T’ sy i a Sprinklered Warehouses Office Rooms 


STORAGE WAREHOUSE CO. 
414 E. COLUMBIA ST. 





General Merchandise and Cold Storage 
Down Town Location with RR tracks in buliding. 











FORT WAYNE 2, IND... | INDIANAPOLIS, IND. | 
MDSE. & HHG. POOL CAR Riley 5513 


DISTRIBUTION ; 
ginger ometmcee, h | FE Complete Powice 



































General Merchandise—Cold Storage 
Pool Car Distribution 
GARY, IND. [ Established 1929 A 
General Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Private Siding Indiana Harbor Belt R. R. Free Switching, Centrally Modern Motor Trucking Service 
“Dp hed Car Distribution, Motor Truck Terminal, Operating our own Check Out Service 
GARY WAREHOUSE CO. A 
10th & Massachusetts St., Gary, Ind. All Merchandise On Check Out Cars 
eee ae Placed On Platform Ready For Delivery 
HAMMOND, IND. | GREAT LAKES - 
_ WAREHOUSE CORP. Consign Shipments Via N.Y.C. 
Goose! Me Merchandise—Storage and Ottrmatee hats Store Door Delivery and Pick-up for above RR. 
BC. ore Plummer Ave. & State Line St. 
Viee-Pres & Mor ‘ol.—Chieage—Ent. 2200) 
FACILITIES 50.00 oad seated "althia'Gnt rent snerate tel rick ‘renatt -. Y 
SERVICE FEATURES—Motor term. on premises—hourly del. te Metre. Chlenge Operating 53 truck units 





aad suburbs. 
Members of American Warehousemen’s Association, indiana Werchermme’s She 
ciation. Indians Chamber of Commerce 








en STROHM WAREH . US SE 
tf JOHNSON AND CARTAGE COMPANY 


Transfer and Warehouse 
STORAGE FOR HOUSEHOLD GOODS AND 


= WEST McCARTY ST., tnt 











OFFICE FURNITURE 
WAREHOUSE and OFFICE: 405 Douglas Street 








INDIANAPOLIS, IND. [——___ 


1925 Firepreef Construction 
Merchandise Storage and Distributors 













































Pool Car and Truck Distribution Low Insurance Rate . 
Licensed tg y4 we oon naroee Trucks ‘THE TRIPP Y 
on B. rivate ing 
CENTRAL UNION TRUCK TERMINAL, INC. WAREHOUSE COMPAN 
202 S. West St. * Indianapolis 4, Ind. 1001 E. New York Street, Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
Phone Riley 9353 Complete facilities for the storage and distribution of 
NONAPOLIS, IND. \—— : anne 
Coburn Service for Efficiency’ PRIVATE SIDING — BIG FOUR — CONNECTING WITH ALL 
HEN R Y c oO B U R N RAILROADS — NO SWITCHING EXPENSE. TRUCK 
Member A. W. A.—Ind. W. A. 
STORAGE and WAREHOUSE CO. Write for. compete description “of "services 
221 wv. . * St., Indianapolis 9 to meet your individual requirements. 
Merchandise Storage, Distribution, Trucking : * <a eam NEW ones 
a Sy, 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC.  A.W.A.—indiana W.A. ue aeee serene 
MUNCIE, IND. 





ninoen HARDESTY TRUCKING 


f * Pelephone 441 
: MOVING—STOR AGE—CRATING 





ees 
ASSOCIATION | 
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INDIANA 





SOUTH BEND, IND. [—— 
Uliery Cold Storage & Warehouse Co. 


401-403 S. Notre Dame Ave., South Bend 22 


: Merchandise and Celd Storage 





Med. 











DES MOINES, IOWA | 112-128 TENTH ST. 
MERCHANDISE FURNITURE 
STORAGE STORAGE 


oars ge 
Special nar. ow! for . Boliers, Presses, 

















Cold Sterage Leeker Plant, 1400 Capacity 
Private Siding on Grand Trunk Western Railroad 
Pool Car Distribution, Trucking Service 
Member A.W.A.—ind. W.A. 

TERRE HAUTE, IND. { neat 
Distributors Terminal Corp. 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution a Specialty 
Pool Cars Solicited 
paw in i coe Gow Delivery. ~ a, do the ofine—te @ oe 

vee co aed 


NEW YORK cHicaco 
WW WEST 42ND ST, PENN. ee ee MEWSERRY AVE. MONSS30 














CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA | 
AMERICAN TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


401-411 FIRST we PHONE 2-1147 
General Merchandise Wentutainn and Distribution. 





Modern Brick Warehouse, 





Sprinklered . 
Siding on C. M. St. P. & P. Rd. Free Switching from 
— Roads, Motor Freight Terminal. Agent Greyvan i 








CEDAR RAPIDS, IA. 





FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
AND TRUCK TERMINAL ON TRACKAGE 


All Modern Fa ties For Effic 


ent Warehousing 


and Distribution of Merchandise 


DAILY SERVICE IN EVERY DIRECTION 








DAVENPORT, IOWA | 
EWERT & RICHTER EXPRESS & STORAGE CO. 





At Davenport, lowa, Rock Island and Moline, Ill. 
Fireproof oe pS — Phone Dial 3-3653. 





Warehouse serviee—M issis- 
sippl st vale resehing 28 Milllee Consumers. 
-ever Distributies. 
Track) Terminal & & “Meter Truck Services. 
me hy NFWA IAWA. 
Warehouses, Ine. 
ase ALLIED VAN LINES. 


= 

















DAVENPORT, 1OWA | MEMBER AMERICAN CHAIN OF WAREHOUSES 





woes MERCHANTS «2... 


C. RI RP. Ry. TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. Ave. 
ESTABLISHED 1908 
Murchantine: Scent lean Storage & 


MEMBERS: A.W.A.—N.F.W.A.—IA.W.A.— 
AGENTS—ALLIED VAN LINES, INC. 





? meee 1OWA 


WHITE 


TRANSFER & STORAGE C 


, Des = 8, lows 
Bute 











seneees, toma OM PLETE 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICES 


222,000 sq. ft. of floor space in buildings of brick-concrete- 
steel construction. Chicago-Great Western R. R. siding with 
10 car capacity. Free switching with Federal Barge Lines. 
Low insurance rates. Complete-Motor-Freight-Facilities. 
Pool car distribution—all kinds. Merchandise & House- 
hold Goods Storage, industrial and office space for rent. 


Write today 
DUBUQUE STORAGE & TRANSFER CO. 


3000 JACKSON ST. DUBUQUE, IOWA 
. Member of lowa Warehouse Ass‘a. 
Chicage Representative: National Warehousing Services, 518 W. Rescevelt 
Rd. (7) — Tel. Gamal 5742 





Mende, WATIOWAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMENS ASSN. 
Ape ALLIED VAN LINES, inc 








MASON CITY, IOWA [ 


CADWELL STORAGE & MOVING CO. 


Private siding CM&StP with full switching reciprocity— 
CRI—CGW—M&StL—CNW. 

100,000 sq. ft. Dry Storage Space. 
SPECIALIZE IN POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION with 
LOCAL CARTAGE FACILITIES. Member I.W.A. 


MASON CITY, IOWA | 














A. W. A.—May. W. A. 





CORPORATION 


Merchandise Storage, Packing & Crating, 

Household Goods Storage. toca Transfer, 

Pool om, Distribution, 

Local cad Long Distunce Private Sidings, 
Motor Freight Termiaal. 


























WATERLOO, IOWA | 


IOWA WAREHOUSE CO. 
(> Fireproof Warehouse Motor Truck Service 


Distributing and Warehousing All 
Classes of Merchandise and House- 
hold Goods 








8 














DES MOINES, IOWA [ 
BLUE LINE STORAGE Co. 
200-226 - Elm - Des Moines 9, Ia. 
Merchandise and Household Goods 
oy Private Siding — Free switch from 
any R.R. entering Des Moines 
Members: A.W .A.--N.?.W A—Ile.W .4.—M.O.W A. 
DES MOINES, IOWA | Member American Chain of Warehouses 
TRY OUR SUPERIOR SERVICE 
S1 years’ Fives. Yer - | namnety known accounts 
Daily reports of shipments and attention te 


Storage 
Fire ae 
Preet A 
Ware- Mulberry 
howse TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. Des Moines 4 
every de 











KANSAS CITY, KANSAS | 


INTER-STATE 


MOVING AND STORAGE COMPANY 
FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
18th & MINNESOTA, KANSAS CITY 2 


Packing, Meving, Stering and Shipping. Privese Sodine 














Agent for Allied Van Lines, Ine oe 
L. J. CANFIELD, Prepricter Telephone Br. 50" | 
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DISTRIBUTION AGE 





~~ ain. 18 | 





° 8/2 | . game |S | 


2 | 

















——— ime 


+1 


ca \ 


LOUISVILLE, KY. [ 





GE 








PARSONS, KANSAS — | Member of A.W.A. 
PARSONS COLD STORAGE COMPANY 


2021 GABRIEL AVE. 


COLD STORAGE AND MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING 
POOL CAR AND SPOT STOCK DISTRIBUTION 
QUICK SERVICE AND REASONABLE RATES 
i MK&T—Free switching. Pick up ot delivery service 
8 Fistor Freight lines operating out of our termina 








TOPEKA, KANSAS | Agent for Allied Yan Lines, Ine. 
TOPEKA TRANSFER and STORAGE Co., Inc. 


mnernoor WAREHOUSES FOR MERCHANDISE & novseHoLD eoops 
TWICE DAILY TRUCK SERVICE TOPEKA-KANSAS CITY 
CITY-WIDE DELIVERY SERVICE 


Private Switeh Connections AT & SF, GRI & P, U.P. and M.P. 


MAINE 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. | K B. FONTAINE, Pres. @ Mer. 


Commercial Terminal 


Warehouse Company 
INCORPORATED 
Modern Merchandise Warehouses 


A dependable ageney for the 
distribution of merehandise 
and manufactured products. 


Member of Storage Cartage Forwarding 














Distributing Bean Cleaning 
and Grading Fumigating 
Office 402 No. Peters Street 
New York—Chieage NEW ORLEANS 16 LOUISIANA 








WICHITA, KANSAS | 


A Modern Distribution and 
Warehousing Service 


Brokers Office & Warehouse Co. 


149 North Reck Island Ave., strand 2 


B. W. BILLINGSLEY, JR., M 
Member ef American Chain of Wardigusds 











Write or Wire 





WICHITA, KANSAS ] 





TRAASFER & STORAGE CO. 


125 No. Rock Island Ave., Wichita 2 
Fireproof Storage and Sprinkler System 














ITA, KANSAS | Chas. Knorr, Mgr. 


MID-CONTINENT WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


BONDED 
619 East William St., Wichita 2. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE DISTRIBUTION 


A SUPERIOR SERVICE REASONABLY 
AND INTELLIGENTLY RENDERED 








NEW ORLEANS, LA | pastes Shipside Storage Corporation 


Service Corporation 


New Orleans 1, La. 
Soreetieee storage — 
1,050, 





Represented by 
Distribution 


Switeh track capacity — 
100 cars. 
Nine warehouses, conve- 


nient to your trade. 
made against nege- 
tiable rece! 


ng 
erating 105 


Se. 











NEW ORLEANS, LA. | New Orleans Merchandise Warshousemen’s Ass’. 


MALONEY TRUCKING & STORAGE, Inc. 


133 NORTH FRONT ST., NEW ORLEANS 1 
4n Able servant to the PORT OF NEW ORLEANS 
Complete warehousing taoitition Distribution ~Welehing—Perecrdine—fonlow- 





img — Storage — Cartage — Warehousing Reoms— 
oo 5 klered Risk. 
UNITED aTATER 4ND STATE BONDED 
© Mapnasentad by 


mew YoRK ALLIED ped cmicaco 
Hi WEST 42ND ST. PENN. 06-0969 “SQM 1525 NEWBERRY AVE. 140N. 555: 











WHITA, KANS. | 








WICHITA, KANSAS — MARK ETS ee, KANSAS CITY. Mo. 





NEW ORLEANS, LA. | 


T. KE. GANNETT, Owner 








Cs 





eh Standard Warehouse Company 


100 Poydras St., New Orleans 8, La. 


Complete Warehousing Service 











Louisville Public Warehouse Company 
131 EAST MAIN ST., LOUISVILLE 2 
25 WAREHOUSES 944,000 SQUARE FEET 
Louisville Member 


AMERICAN CHAIN—DISTRIBU TION SERVICE, INC. 
Gen'l Mdse. — H. H. Geeds 





en 





SHREVEPORT, LA. [ The Distribution Center 


SPECIALIZING IN of ARK.—LA.—TEX. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE and ‘POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
proof kier syste: Private siding . . . Watehmas 

i omy — Low Tnsuranee pag “Loans crrenced on Cage conimidlten + 
whiny ——.,. pe gh want your customers te get the" best in. ‘Dictribation 
Services HAVE HERRIN WANDLE!! 

’ HERRIN TRANSFER and WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 

MARSHALL AT DAVIS STREET, SHREVEPORT 94 

Household Goeds Sterage and Transfer. Trucking Delivery Serviee. 














NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Member of 4A.W.A. 


Independent Warehouse Co., Inc. 


2800 CHARTRES ST., New Orleans 17 








eeeatot ee in MDSE Distridution 
on Goaane ting fn ll Le eS ee 
cats, Lctted on Mies Missi My} 
heeetions with all rail ioe ie State isles \autien Rue 








BANGOR, MAINE [ 
McLAUGHLIN WAREHOUSE CO. 
Established 1875 Incorporated 1918 


General Storage and Distributing 


Rail and Water Connection—Private Siding 
Member of A.C.W.—A.W.A—=N.F.W.A.—Agent A.V.L. 














SEPTEMBER, 1945 
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MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE, MD. | For Details See Directory Ls 
BALTIMORE FIDELITY WAREHOUSE C0. 


Hillen & High Sts., Baltimore 2 
T. E. WITTERS, President 


Baltiraore’s Most Modern Merchandise Warehouses 
Rail and Water Facilities 
Pool Car Distribution—Storage—Forwarding 
Private Siding Western Maryland Railway 

















BALTIMORE, MD. "We Incorporated 1905 


Baltimore Storage Co., Inc. 


N. W. Cor. Charles and 26th Sts. 
Baltimore 18 
MODERN FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE. EVERY FACILITY 
FOR THE HANDLING OF YOUR SHIPMENTS. 
Exclusive Agents for 
AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT CO. 
Vans Coast to Coast Canada and Meziee 











BALTIMORE, MD. | ae 


SECURITY STORAGE CO, 


, 15 W. North Ave., Baltimore | 
ey EFFICIENT WAREHOUSEMEN 
MOTOR VAN SERVICE 


RESPONSIBLE AND COURTEOUS MANAGEMENT 














BOSTON, MASS. [ Operated by Boston Tidewater Terminal, Ine, 


CHARLES RIVER STORES 


131 BEVERLY STREET—BOSTON 14, MASS, 


Located within the city lim- 
its. Adjacent to North Sta- 
tion. Brick and concrete 
buildings, some festa: nue 
klered and heated. A. D.T. 








fy alarm service, 


Bs 
a 
a 
[ER 











BALTIMORE, MD. [ 
CAMDEN WAREHOUSES 


Rm. 201, Camden Sta., Baltimore 1 
Operating Terminal Warehouses on Tracks of 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 
A.D.T. Private Watchman, Sprinkler 
Storage—Distribution—Forwarding 

Tobacco Imspectien and Export—Low tee. ES Rates 
Consign Via Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 














BALTIMORE, MD. Main Office: 6201 Pulaski Highway 


‘mm Vidal 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


Household Goods and M very 
—Uncrating—Special Flat Bed Shs for Late co 
Agents: Allied Van Lines... Member N. F. W. A. 























BALTIMORE, MD. a. a, 
“STORAGE CoO. 


FIDELITY 382885508 


Nee roo i W arehous 
P P + Rem 


MOTOR FREIG WT SE RVICE 














BALTIMORE, MD. | 
VAN 
LINES 
& FIRE-PROOF 
STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
524 to 534 WEST LAFAYETTE AVE., BALTIMORE 17 


The Most Complete Moving and Storage Organization in Baltimore. 


stance States—Certifieate granted—MC-52452. 
_ ” ariff-1 sancrnadeat te Movers’ and Warehousemen’s Asses. 








BALTIMORE, MD. 


Terminal Warehouse Co. 
Davis & Pleasant Sts., Baltimore 2 
Operating four Modern Warehouses on tracks of 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company 


Trucking Storage 
A.D.T. Watchmen 
Pool Car Distribution 
Financing Bonded Space 
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ae 








CLARK-REID CO., INC. 


BOSTON service 


GREATER 





BOSTON, MASS. | 


CONGRESS STORES, INC. 


38 STILLINGS ST., BOSTON 10 





ote GENERAL Br, 
ge MERCHANDISE STORAGE LF 
VY %, 


Pool Car Distribution 


Sidings on N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. 
Protected By Member 
A.D.T Service Mass. Warehousemen’s Assn. 











BOSTON, MASS. Established 1396 


i hice 





> 


aes O.w UN co 
STORING SHIPPING 


Member May W.A Wash 


BOSTON, MASS. [ 








FITZ WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 








operating 
ALBANY TERMINAL STORES, 137 Kneeland Street, Boston! 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
B. & A. R.R. Delivery 


CHICAGO 8 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE. 
5531 Penn.6.0967 











BOSTON, MASS. | 


Hoosac Storage and Warehouse Comal 
Lechmere Square, East Cambridge 41, Boston 
FREE AND BONDED STORAGE 
A.D.T. Automatic Fire Alarm 
Direct Track Cennection B. & M. BR. R. 
Cambridge, Mase. 




















DISTRIBUTION AGE 








pee’ BT ae 


= 18 IT 


s |8fe. 
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Poe 














WwW. A. KELSO 
Pres. 


A. WALTER LARKIN 
Treas. & Mgr. 


yosTON, MASS. | 
J. L. KELSO COMPANY 


Established 1894 
General Merchandise Warehouses 
: UNION WHARF, BOSTON 13 
Connecting all railroads via A.D.T. Service 
Psion Freight Railroad Co. Motor Truck Service 
Member of Mass. W. A. 





MICHIGAN 























BOSTON 13, MASS.["a53 commercial STREET 
MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE CO. 
Specially equipped to handle bale and bag Z 
commodities. Private railroad siding connect- 
ing all railroads. Free and bonded storage. 


A. W. A. M. W. A. 




















Atlantic States Warehouse 
and Cold Storage 


Corporation 
385 LIBERTY ST., SPRINGFIELD 1 


General Merchandise and Household Goods Storage 
Cold Storage for Butter, Eggs, Poultry, Cheese, Meats 
and Citrus Fruits 
B. & A. Sidings and N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. and: 
B. & M. R. R. 








MASS. [ 


Quincy MARKET COLD STORAGE 


' AND WAREHOUSE COMPANY. 
Incorporated 1881 


178 Atlantic Ave., Boston 10, Mass. 











BOSTON, MASS. | 


WIGGIN TERMINALS, Inc. 
50 Terminal St. Boston (29) 


STORAGE 





A. W. A. Daily Trucking Service to 
“min | suburbs and towns within 
M. W. A. a radius of fifty miles. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





G. Mooney, Pres j. ©: Vivlaed. V Pros 

ARTF 2D DESPATC 
nd W, "AREHOl JSE CO awe I+ 

: 2FIELD ss 

. : 65 tio 4oureh 


gents 











J. J. Sullivan The Mover, Inc. 


Fireproof Storage 


Offices: 385 LIBERTY ST.. SPRINGFIELD 1 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORACE, Packing, 
Shipping, Pool Car Distributien ef All Kinds 


Fleet of Moter Tracks 














B. 4 M. BB. N. % 7 a * >. B.B. 

Mystic Wharf ree res 
Boston 

LAN, MASS. | 

anita | 


LYNN STORAGE WAREHOUSE CO. 
154-156 Pleasant St. 

The only Fireproof warehouses on the North Shore complete 

with every facility and private sidings for a = Bp ang 


merchandise, 
feeds. 100,000 sq. feet of space. 


Distributors—Packers—Shippers—Movers 
Member N.F.W.A.-Mass. F.W.A. 








DETROIT, MICH. | 














BEDFORD, MASS. | 
IN THE 


BEDFORD AREA 
| the Best is 


NEW BEDFORD STORAGE 
WAREHOUSE CO. 


3 MODERN WAREHOUSES 
FURNITURE STORAGE DEPARTMENT 
» SERVING NEW BEDFORD—CAPE cop— 


MARTHA’S” VINEYARD—NANTUCKET 
Since 1910 












Sa. Ft. 





Ly 








PITTSFIELD, MASS. | 


T. ROBERTS & SONS, INC. 
Local and Long Distance Furniture Moving 





Firepreof Sterage Warehouses 
Heusehold Soe Ss ‘ions aon 
ane Packing — Shipping 





DIRECT R.R. aR a B. & A. R.R. OR ANY R.R. 

















Central Detroit Warehouse 


Located in the heart of the wholesale and jobbing 
district. within a half-mile of all freight terminals. 
Modern buildings, lowest insurance rate in city. 


Warehouse & Terminals Corporation 
Wyoming and Brandt Avenues 


Modern concrete buildings, fully sprinklered, 
serving the west side of Detroit and the city of 


at ston Specializing in heavy and light pecksee 
merchandise and liquid commodities in bulk. Con- 
nected directly with every railroad entering the city. 


Central Detroit Warehouse Co. 
Fort and Tenth Streets, Detroit 16, Mich. 





SEPTEMBER, 1945 











MICHIGAN 





DETROIT, MICH. | 


DETROIT STORAGE CO. 


Established 57 Years 


STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
ALL OVER DETROIT 


BER Local and Long Distance Removals 
a Foreign and Domestic Shipping 
Main Office 


2937 East Grand Boulevard 
Detroit 2 


Telephone Trinity 2-8222 











DETROIT, MICH. | 








Henry & Schram Storage & 


Trucking Company 


“The Warehouse of Service” 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE—GENERAL TRUCKING 

CAR LOAD DISTRIBUTION 
Private Siding on 


Wabash—Canadian Pacific—P 
vania—Pere Marquette Railways 


A.D.T. Aero Automatic Fire Alarm an 
A.D.T. Burglary and Fire Protecties 
“Your Interests Are Always Ours" 


1941-63 W. Fort Street 
DETROIT 16, MICHIGAN 


a 














DETROIT, MICH. | 4444 LAWTON AVE. 


DETROIT — uw peas INC. 


varrars OFFICES 
DRY STORAGE 








N.Y.C. R. R. SIDING 
LOADING DOCKS 


PRIVATE POLICE PROTECTION @ MOTORPOWER HANDLING EQUIPMENT 








DETROIT, MICH. | 


GRAND TRUNK WAREHOUSE 
& COLD STORAGE COMPANY 


DETROIT 11, MICH. 
Ferry Ave., E. and Grand Trunk Railway 








Local, regional and storage-in-transit 
service, offering every facility known 
to modern distribution. 


New Trunk Line 
Ultra-Modern Terminal 
Plant Complete Service 


Continent-wide Connections 








e sé: AMERICAN WAREROUSEMENS ASSOCIATION 








DETROIT, Mich. l 





John F. Ivory Stge. Co., Inc. 


MOVING—-PACKING—SHIPPING 
STORAGE—PRIVATE SIDING 


8035 Woodward Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 








DETROIT, MICH. | 





Facing the Busiest 
Thoroughfare in 


1900 E. Jefferson Ave. 


DETROIT 


In this modern fireproof building you can have bright, 
inexpensive, specially designed offices under the same 
roof with a complete warehouse and distribution service, 

150,000 sq. ft. located on Detroit’s busiest thoroughfare, 
Private siding facilities for 10 cars with free switching 
from all railroads. Large, enclosed loading dock. Ou 
own trucks make prompt reshipment and city deliveries. 


JEFFERSON wanznouse 


DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 








DETROIT, MICH. 









1448 WABASH AVENUE 








. 
—— g 
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Wan > ST 


Se 







Member A. Ww. A. 


omy In OS, 
Greater 
DETROIT 


THE BEST 1S 


*U, S.* 


UNITED STATES WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


PHONE RANDOLPH 4730 


DIVISION OF 
UNITED STATES COLD STORAGE CORPORATION 
OPERATING 
United States Cold Storage Corporation Chicago 
United States Cold Storage Company Kansas City 
United States Cold Storage Company Dallas 


United States Warehouse Company Detroit 


At , 
si ae 
: eS ae 


EP 








orsrarsen act 






S/5) am —|Elp—.. |Elan Oo JE 18 I 










wan ith 








zs 


co 
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2 (rece 








fl 2ze5<« © we ose + 





| Gay 
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, MICH. 


Established 1882 


RIVERSIDE 


STORAGE & CARTAGE CO. 


Cass & Congress Sts., Detroit 26 
Household Goeds and Merchandise Storage 
at RRs | 

ersonal Service Guaranteed 
mate AW Allied Van Lines 








MINNESOTA 








WAREHOUSE CO. 
617 WASHINGTON AVE., HO. 
Minneapolis 1 
STORAGE 
MERCHANDISE & HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


A.W.A.—N.F.W.A.—Minn. N.W.A. 











Wid: 
DETROIT, MICH. | 


Wolverine Storage Company, Ine. 
11850 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit 14 


STORAGE AND MOVING, PACKING 
AND SHIPPING 


Agent for Allied Van Lines, Ine. 


Members N. F. W. A. 














QRAND RAPIDS, MICH. | 


THE LARGEST COMPLETE WAREHOUSING AND 
DISTRIBUTING SERVICE IN GRAND RAPIDS 


Covumeian Storace & Transrer Co. 


oamaeerey | 90% of All Commercial Storage and Pool Cars 
in Grand Rapids Handled Thru Columbian 

0 Repastented by 

wEW YORK ALLIED mic. CHICAGO 

1 WEST 42ND ST. PENN. 6-0068 “SQM 1525 NEWSERRY AVE. MONS) 





Member of 
A.W.A, 











UNSING, MICH. | a 
« FIREPROOF STORAGE CO. 


430-440 No. Larch St., Lansing 2 
Merchandise and Househoid 
Goods Storage 
Modern Firepreef Buliding— 

Poot Car a Siding 


P.M.R.R. 
Trucks for Local Deliveries 
Member of &.W.A.—MayW.A. 











MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | George Le Belle, Pres. 


LA BELLE SAFETY STORAGE & MOVING CO. 
708 Central Ave. Minneapolis 14, Mins. 


OPERATING AGENTS ALLIED VAN LINES 
Firepreof Storage Warehouses. 


Large fleet of equipment ter leeai and lung 
distance moving. 














MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. [ 


“=. MINNEAPOLIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


STORAGE — TRUCKING — POOL CAR 
DISTRIBUTION 


Complete Facilities At The Three Important Centers 
Midway St. Paul 








New Yort 
Chlesge = Minneapolis 











MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | 


ENTRAL and 
OMPLETE 


FACILITIES 


NORTHWESTERN TERMINAL CO. 


500 Stinson Bivd. Minneapolis 13 
Member: MINNEAPOLIS N. W. A. 


Merchandise warehouse completely sprin- 
klered—State Bonded. Pool cars distributed. 


Close to metropolitan Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, Northwestern Terminal places at your 
disposal 20 trucks, 15 tractors and 50 semi- 
trailers—complete motor equipment. 














LANSING, MICH. Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


LANSING STORAGE COMPANY 


The only modern By tno. warehouse = 








Lansing id storag 


MOTHPROOF FUR AND RUG VAULTS 
Local and Long wae nd Moving 
“WE KNOW HOW" 
440 No. Washington ie. Lansing 30 | 

















RANCH HOUSE SERVICE 
| «+. AT WAREHOUSE COST 


@ It is possible here to secure the same high-grade ser- 
Ley you would expect in your own branch warehouse, 
‘ t at less expense and without worry or trouble. 

® Saginaw is a distribution point for Northeastern 
Michigan. Every merchandise warehouse facility is 
available at Central-Warehouse Co. 

@ Merchandise storage, cartage, pool car distribution, 
daily direct service to al] points within 75 miles bv 
responsible carriers. 


CENTRAL WAREHOUSE CoO. 


1840 No. Michigan Avenue SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


“7,74 AMERICAN WAREROUSEMENS ASSOCIATION ( 














Established 1880 


734.758 Fourth St. No., Minneapolis 1 es 








‘TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 





Allied Van Lines Agents. 








Merchandise Storage and Distribution 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


SECURITY WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Competent and capable merchandise warehouseman 


General Offices: 334 N. Ist Street 








ROCHESTER, MINN. | 


Merchandise and Household Goods Storage 
Lecal Pool Car Distribution 


Packing—Crating—Bonded Storage 

Leeal and Long Distance Moving 

ROCHESTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
10—1st Ave., S. E., "Phone 4515 


Rochester, Minn. 
Momber N.F.W.A. and Allied Van Lines, Mian. Northwest W.A 


ST. PAUL, MINN. | 


BALLARD 


Storage & Transfer Co. 
16 E. Fourth St., St. Paul 1 
NFWA AVL 


ST PAUL MINN. | 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE MERCHANDISE STORAGE 


Complete Branch House Service 


FIDELITY Transren 


TRANSFER co. 
Office & Warehouse: 332 Rosabel Cor. E. 4th, St. Paul 1 

















ee 











Agents jor Allied Van Lines, Inc. 
Member of N.F.W.A.—A.W.A. 


ven heusehold ef- 
Is and employees 
moved from or t Pani. 


Special attention 
fects of your offic 














SEPTEMBER, 


1945 


lll 





MINNESOTA 





ST. PAUL, MINN. | 
A COMPLETE WAREHOUSING SERVICE 


Merchandise Storage — Cold Storage 
Pool Car Distribution 


Industrial Facilities 
Situated in the Midway, the center of the Twin City Metropoli- 
tan area, the logical warehouse from which the Twin Cities and 
the Great Northwest can be served from one stock, with utmost 
speed and economy. No telephone toll charge to either city. 





739 Pillsbury Avense Paul 4, Minnesota 


by DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, Inc. 

2 way 625 
NEW YORK CITY 4 
Bowling Green 98-0086 


‘Gs as » Moatee AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION 


218 E. MN. Thi 
<=: FRANCISCO u 
Proms: 


ciieace ti it 
Superier 71 








CENTRAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY | 











ST. PAUL, MINN. | 









117 W. University Ave. 
St. Paul 3 


STORAGE 
MERCHANDISE & HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


A.W.A.—N.F.W.A—Minn, N.W.A. 





{WAREHOUSE CO. 








JOPLIN, MO. | 
SUNFLOWER LINES, INC. 


Suecessors to Tonnies Transfer & Storage Co. 
1027-41 Virginia Ave. Joplin, Mo. 
Distribution and storage of merchandise. 
Fireproof warehouses—Motor van service. 
@xi) On railroad siding—Lowest Insurance rates. 
PACKING—STORAGE—SHIPPING 


Agent for Greyvan Lines, Inc. 


~ 












KANSAS CITY, MO. . P 
| RY 
‘ Trackage on 
STORAGE > ie four railroads 
ND ia ‘ Truck docks. | 
DISTRIBUTION css Low Insuranee 


















ST. LOUIS ay 


Merchandise Warehoaiine. Titom 


& MULBERRY 


KANSAS CITY, MO] «:2b¢ iw she Midst of Busine? 








COMPLETE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES 


for the proper Storage and Distribution of your 
Merchandise in the Kansas City trade area, 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


We invite your Inquiries, 


& Repastsnied Cy <S ALLIED DISTRIBUTION mc 
CAGO 8 o NEW YORK # 
1) WEST 42ND gt 
Mon.5531. Penn.6.0967 


MIDWEST TERMINAL WAREHOUSE (0 


2020-30 Walnut Street, Kansas City 8, Mo 
Owned and Operated by the ST. LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO.., St. Louis, is. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. | Established 1903 


POOL CAR TERMINAL—Spacious, enclosed, sheltered loading 
Dock, facing wide Street in Wholesale and Shipping District on 
B&0-Alton Railroad siding. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE — GENERAL CARTAGE 
Sprinkiered—A.D.T.—Fleet modern Equipment 


THE ONLY WAY TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE C0. 


1400-10 St. Lovis Avenue, Kansas City 7 































KANSAS CITY, MO. | mK City 


it’s the A- B- Bea 


WAREHOUSE CO. 


1015 E. Eighth St. (6) es 





Distribution Cars are so handled as to 
carefu safeguard your ewn inter- 

















ST. LOUIS, MO. [ 


AALCO MOVING & STORAGE CO. 
3519 Page Boulevard, St. Louis 6 


Nationwide Movers of Household Goods 
GENERAL OFFICES 

















ests and those of your customers. 3519 Page Boulevard 
Th 4 suc. 
Momber_of WELW, Agents Allied ‘Van tines, toe Aquat Se Unt Amerie See Cee 
KANSAS CITY, MO.[ ST. LOUIS, MO. [ 
Merchandise Sterage 
Low Insurance Rates - for 
an conscientious 








CENTRAL STORAGE CO 











KANSAS CITY, MO. | 


*"Konsas City's Fines? Warehouses’ 


CROOKS TERMINAL’ WAREHOUSES, INC. 
1104 Union Ave., Kansas City 7 





FINANCING BEST RAILROAD 
dita Beane, RT PAR ae 
ROOM FACILI WHOLESALE DieTher 





Brokers’ Warehouse, Security Warehouse, Terminal Warehouse 














handling of 


fine furniture 






Storage & Moving 
5201 DELMAR, ST. LOUIS 8 














Merchandise Storage and 
































ST. LOUIS, MO. | 


RUTGER STREET 





Track Connections with All 
Rail and River Lines 


—— 








WAREHOUSE, INC. “os. om 
MAD 8 ROTC STS, ST LOUIS 4 uray 70 
200,000 Sq. Feet of Service Chicago 
BONDED Low Insurance Randolph 4458 

$T. LOUIS, MO. | 





SLOAN’! 
’ MOVING AND STORAGE 
5619 DELMAR BLVYD., ST. LOUIS 
Zeit, Coal, MORE a 

fa. 
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DISTRIBUTION AGE 





YUM 
















SEPT! 

























ONG SERVICE} 


from shipper 
te marhet 


J Wg = 
SOMPLETE: 

Free from deficiency; entire; absolute; 
finished; tosupply what is lacking. That’s 
a complete definition of Long service. It 
covers every phase of modern warehousing 
and distribution as a matter of course. 


_. SILLONG WAREHOUSE 





e Se Statins 
BS a aS 
Cs 


SU UBUWIS.... Zee ly Sactmmae by the United! States 





$7. LOUIS, MO. 












Facilities 
plus Service 


To Meet Your Wa rehousing 
and Distribution Requirements 





nea tbe Home of 
. National Distributors” 
In the Heart of St. Louis 


Industrial and Wholesale Districts 


One Contact, One Responsibility and rates no higher through 
our Organization. 


20 Years of E 


to assure you of proper handling of your merchandise and 
prompt courteous service to your customers, 


Oun Facilities: 

Central Location, Protection, Special Space, Cleanliness, 
‘sm Switchboard, Order Dept., Complete Stock 
Control and Records, Monthly Inventories, 








f 


% 
a 
‘ 
| 










e- a 
Traffic & Legal Dept., and Bonded Employees. 


Le Y)) Sena. fou Complete Folder 
en TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


SERVING INOUSTRY FOR TWENTY YEARS 
Offices * 








826 Clark Avenue * St. Louis 2, Mo. * MAin mv 






CHICAGO OFFICE 
53 West Jackson (4) 
Harrison 1496 


AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION f 


SEPTEMBER, 


i NEW YORK OFFICE 
17 
sg 


1945 








ST. LOUIS, MO. | 


Tyler Warehouse & Cold Storage Co. 
Merchandise and Cold Storage 





Unexcelled service at lower rates 
Pool Car Distribution and Forwarding 


200 Dickson St. St. Louis 6, Mo. 
Member of A.W.A.—Mo.W.A.—St.L.M.W.A. 


yp Mace AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION 


SEDALIA, MO. | Owner Manager Responsibility 


118 N. Lamine St. Phone 946 Sedalia, Missouri 
Household Goods and Commer- Ss) 
eial Storing, Moving, Crating 

Packing and Shipping 
Local and Long Distance Hauling 
Pool Car Distribution Private Switch 


























SPRINGFIELD, MO. | 
GENERAL WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


601 N. National Ave., Springfield, Missouri 
Phone 236 


Merchandise and Household Goods 
Storage and Distribution 
100,000 aquare feet, sprinklered 
Pool Car Distribution 
Member A.W.A.—N.F.W.A.—Mo.W.A. 














BILLINGS, MONT. Established 1904 
BRUCE COOK TRANSFER & STORAGE COMPANY 
Complete Facilities for were te of Morchandise 
and Household GC 


Stop -., Lg and Pool Car 3 
wi jock and Terminal for Five Tock Lines 
Free Switching 
it Company 


' 
P. ©. Box 1382 — 2801 Minnesota Avenue 
Billings, Montana 











GREAT FALLS, MONT. | 
GREAT FALLS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Complete facilities for storage of merchandise and house- 
hold goods. 

Stop in transit and pool car distribution. 
and truck terminal. 

Private siding 


P. O. Box 8 





Warehouse dock 


Free switching 
426—9th Ave., South 








HASTINGS, NEBR. | 


MEMBER 





1876 


BORLEY’S 


Storage & Transfer Co., Inc. 


Pool Car Distribution 
FIREPROOF BONDED 
STORED OR SHIPPED 














LINCOLN, NEBR. |1889 56 Years of Continuous Service 1945 





Merchandise and Houscheld Storage—Pool Car Distribution 
We eperate Thirty Trucks and have connect 
Our aw are clean, bert rire and Non-Fireproof, located 
of the C. & Q.—Mo. Pacific and Union Pacifie with all other lines enteri 
either city, re = Bags md 


We are Bonded by the State—Our Rates are reasonable. We sollelt your business 
and guarantee satietastion. tavestigation invited. 
SULLIVANS 


Grand Island Storage Co. 
Grand Island, Nebr. 
311 W. 4th Street 


Transfer & Storage Ce. 
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NEBRASKA 





OMAHA, NEB. | FORD 





STORAGE & MOVING poy on why 
pod Dodge Street maha 2, Nebraska 
‘8 most modern, centrally located warehouse. Poiana construction—Fully 
Sprinklers pee Sidings on 1.C. B.E. and U.P. B.B. U. 8. Customs 
Bond. Genera] Merchandise—Cooler ‘Household Goods Storage. Also oper. 
ate ae facilities in Council Bluffs, Iowa. Our own fleet of trucks for quick 


deliveri 
Member of N.¥.W.A. and A.W.A. 








wew vou sent then emrcaco 
west 4ame st rine s-once OR io: areiaeabbenn 
OMAHA, NEBR. 





ORDON 


dearenounte inc. 


Merchandise amd Hoselold Goods 


Four modern, sprink! h located en trackage. We handle peol cars, 
covants "sa Cou Ga” Weaning’ soveion. Let os act a your 
Omaha Branch. 

Maia Office, ne Se. 10th St.. OMAHA 8, NEBR. 
Member: A. WAFL... Agents fer Allied Vam Limes, Ine. 


os 




















(7p Heo AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION 


OMAHA, NEB. | 








802-812 Leavenworth Street, Omaha 8 


MOREWOOD WAREHOUSE 


Exclusive Merchandise 
Complete Distribution—Storage Facilities 





NEWARK, N. J. [7 eunem, NJF.W.A. ond V.W.A. 
PACKING! MOVING! STORAGE: 


——dependable since 1860-——_ 


» KNICKERBOCKER, 


STORAGE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 











96 te 106 ARLINGTON STREET 74 te 76 SHIPMAN STRExT 
Wm. R. Mulligan, Pres. James E. Mulligan, Sec’y and Mp, 
NEWARK, N. J. Member of 6.J.0.W.A. 





Newark Central Warehouse Co, 
General Offices: 110 Edison Place, Newark § 

ge Bee 

Terminal. Merchandise sute- 


rance 
motor truck delivery platform. 
mobile storage—braneh office facilities. 
POOL GAR DISTRIBUTION 
ee 
MEW Yous arc @HIcAso 
WEST aan0 aiuubent (928 MEWSERRY Ave. 0m. 557 





PERTH AMBOY, N. d.| NEW YORK CITY 
HARRIS WAREHOUSES, INC. 


RECTOR ST., PERTH AMBOY 
Gen. Offices—246 South St., N. Y. C. 
Est. 1900 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Deck and Pier Facilities within the 
Free Lighterage Limits 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. [ 


SPRINGER TRANSFER COMPANY 
ALBUQUERQUE 
Operating the Only Fireproof Storage Warehouse 
in New Mexico 


Complete and efficient service in distribution, delivery 
or storage of general merchandise or furniture. 
Member of N.F.W.A.—A.W.A. 





























MANCHESTER, N. H./ Make Our Warehouse Your Branch Offes fer 
Complete Servies In New Hampehire 

NASHUA, N.H. McLANE & TAYLOR 

CONCORD, N. H. Bonded Storage Warehouses 


Offices 624 Willow St. 


General Merchandise Storage & Distribution, Household 
Goods, Storage, Cold Sto » Unexcelled Facilities. 
Pool Car Dist tribution 


Direct R. R. Siding, Boston & Maine R. R. 


I - ov Goma os scncnell Sereics 


ENGEL BROTHERS, INC. 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE 














1179-81 EAST GRAND STREET, ELIZABETH 4 





JERSEY CITY,N. J.J Ou the Hudson River Directly Opposite 


New York City 


HARBORSIDE WAREHOUSE COMPANY, Inc. 


Tel. Bergen 46000 Thirty-four Exchange Place and Sales 
Established 1933 Ofes: 65 Rudosn St. 













BB. with all reads entering city. Merchandise Stge.—mfg. and 
office 1 000 sq. ft.; sprinkler; automatic fire alarm; ims. rate .099; 
rail 20-car capacity; platform capaecity—40 trucks. Cold Stge.—coolers 
1,608,000 cu. ft.—freesers a Bre ft.—total 2,790,000 cu. ft., convertible; 
© to 50° F.; cooler room ventilation; humidity control: 90-truck 3 rail 
siding 16-car capacity. Water Dock Facilities—waterfront dock ft; draft 
min. 21 ft.: also pier berth 600 ft.; bulkheed draft 25-30 ft. 

SERVICE gy a a Nenterage, pool car distribution. a of 
storage. Vine ‘Celine ‘an cuidh alae pale spece avail- 
able. Ss ye or oO PG tS CS 
Pennsylvania B.R., Henderson Street Station Di’y. 

ASENS.—A.W.A. Mar. Assoe.; 
N. Y. Mer. Exch.; Com. & i 














ALBANY, W. Y. [~ 





Central Warehouse Corporation . 


Colonie and Montgomery Sts. 
Albany 1, N. Y. 











le 




















s & 





~ IET 





jets a 





4 |B] 





13 cB Ett sesive 





Telephone 3-4101 


General Merchandise — Cooler and sharp 
freezer Cold Storage; also U. S. Custom 
Bonded space available. Office and storage 
space for lease. Fireproof construction with 
very low insurance rate. Storage in Transit 
privileges. All classes of modern warehouse 
and distribution service rendered. 


COLD STORAGE — DRY STORAGE 
DISTRIBUTION 








— 








DISTRIBUTION AGE 





is 


YUM 









JL 


y 





‘| connections with all railroads running into a Sew: 





san, HY. | 
Albany Terminal & Security Warehouse Co., Inc. 


Main office: 1 Dean Street, Albany 1 


Storage for every need. Pool cars a specialty. Avail- 
able storage space for rent if desired. Direct track 





NEW YORK 





BUFFALO 4, N.Y. [ sconomical Storage and Shipping 
KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. 


SENECA AND HAMBURG STREETS, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Weheee oll os all waite sittin converge. Modern buildi 
track connections wi 

dig RR., RR.N. ¥; Central and switching arrangements 

with all lines into Buffalo. Capacity 20 cars daily. 




















JOHN VOGEL, Inc. 


STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
OFFICES, 11 PRUYN ST., ALBANY 7 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS - STORAGE AND SHIPPING 
FLEET OF MOTOR TRUCKS FOR DISTRIBUTION OF ALL 
KINDS, POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION OF MERCHANDISE 
YOUR ALBANY SHIPMENTS CAREFULLY HANDLED 
Collections remitted 
Member of AVL—NFWA—NYSWA 


Member Ameri Wareh "a A Pool car distribution. 
UBANY, N.Y. BUFFALO, N. Y. | 








BROOKLYN, N. Y. [ 

BROOKLYN TERMINAL STORES, INc. 

GEN. OFFICES: 36 NO. 10TH ST., BROOKLYN 11 
STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 


OF 
Chemicals, Pigments, Building Material Accounts 
RAIL PACILITIES-~ALL ROADS—PIERS 








Knowlton Warehouse Co. 
50 Mississippi Street, Buffalo 3, N. Y. 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE — 
PRIVATE SIDING 


BUFFALO, W.Y.[ Fo o, ca for your mecds tn Bubfele 


LARKIN WAREHOUSE INC. 


189 VAN RENSSELAER ST., BUFFALO 10 : 














Specializes in handling pool cars Stores autos and 
No cartage on railroad shinments general merchandise 
Lowest insurance rates 


GOVERNMENT BONDED WAREHOUSE 








RROOKLYN, WN. ¥. | 








28 Fulton St. 
The Eagle Warehouse & Storage Co. of 


1892, 
has become the synonym for the careful handling 


rong in 

Brooklyn, Inc., 

storage of ” household goods and m ADT automatic 
darm, 4 warehouse of concrete and brick; twelve trucks to 

prompt service. Our wy Bey guarantees wertest 

Consign shipments to Jay Street Terminal, Brooklyn, N 


D N. JENKINS, President EDWARD T. JENKINS, Treasurer 
Seeretary 


7B 


at 


ETH FROST, Vieo President E. J. MeKEIGE, 
WILLIAM A. SCHIFFMAN, Oper. Exec. 


B. CLARK, Vice President 








Weber WATIOWAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. 
Aged ALLIED VAN LINES, mc 














ROOKLYN, N.Y. [ 


by GENERAL guecesenmens. avons 
Offices: 290-398 Nostrand Fy Nostrand Avene, Broctive 16, N.Y. 





BUFFALO, N. Y. | 


LEDERER 
TERMINALS 


. - » HAVE SOMETHING IN STORE for you... 
124 NIAGARA FRONTIER FOOD TERMINAL, BUFFALO 6 


BUFFALO, N. Y. | LEONARD 


WAREHOUSES 
163 GEORGIA ST., BUFFALO | 


STORAGE AND LOCAL OR LONG 
DISTANCE REMOVAL OF HOUSE- 
HOLD FURNITURE 














MEMBER 
7 


SPECIALISTS 

IN STORING 
& HANDLING 
ELECTRICAL 


APPLIANCES 
FOR 
DISTRIBUTION 











BUFFALO, N.Y. [— 


Galesminded 
THE MARKET TERMINAL WAREHOUSE eg 





Schoellkopf & Co., Ine. 
102 Perry St., Buffalo 4 

















«4 
| 
y 
















10 Giant? Floors. 
WFFALO, WY. 
TCENERAL MERCHANDISE 
STORAGE—DISTRIBUTION 
sxx 


RAIL — LAKE — CANAL TERMINALS 
ERIE — NYC — BUFFALO 
_ HEATED SPACE OFFICES — MANUFACTURING 


Th Nadine An. 





BUFFALO MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSES, INC. 
GENERAL OFFICES 
1a MAG ARA STREET BUFFALO 13, NEW YORK 








BUFFALO, N.Y. | 





tw voRK cHicaGo 


WILSON WAREHOUSE CO. 
Gen. Offices: 290 Larkin St., Buffalo 10 
1 WEST 42ND ST. PENN. 6-0906 SR eo eee &) 
FLUSHING, L.I.,N.Y. | soe mae 


General Merchandise Storage and Pool Cer Distribution 
Flushing Storage Warehouse Company 











Fireproof Buildings 4.Y.C. Sidine 

Low insurange rate. Branch office facilities. 
135-28 39th Avenue, Flushing, N. Y. 

Fireproof Warehouses 


+ Ripscsented ty bs 
QLLIED DISTRIBUTION 
, Packing, Storing end Shipping of Household Geods and Office 


| Py) Baclpmeat 10 blocks from L. 1. Railroad Corona Station. Serv- 
Bauipment 0 bocas from LT. Waliroad Corona F Point, Bay- 
Great Neck, Little Neck, Port Washington, Manhasset. 





Members of the A.V.LL—N.F.W.A.—&.Y.F.W.A.—M.Y.S.W.A. 








SEPTEMBER, 1945 
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NEW YORK 








HEMPSTEAD, LI. [" Harry w. WASTIE—Vice-Pres. & 





For dise, 
Storage for furs, clothing, ot 
Local and tn Distance moving. Serving all of 
Long stand 


Member of N.F.W.AN.Y-F-W A.—N.Y.S.W.A.— 
L.1.M.S.A. Agents for Aitted Van Lines, Ine. 








Mgr. 

HEMPSTEAD STORAGE CORP. ee) 
iu gg ar My ai any ee 
Fh STORAGE WaneHouses 





ITHACA, WN. Y. [ LAWRENCE H. SCOTT 


STUDENT TRANSFER 


FREIGHT HANDLING CAR UNLOADING CRATING 
PACKING MOVING STORAGE 





{erates Geter nm barge canal and RR. siding. Setar F2. ot Of. 8 
R.R. Dock’ on barge canal. Pick. livery fre servies. 
Gages stiff- lesged derrick ready for aan jinioe sented 1944, - 


704 WEST BUFFALO ST. DIAL 9595 












NEW YORK, WN. Y.| 
SERVING THE NEW YORK MARKET 





which cannot be done elsewhere. 


Field Warehousing. 


General Offices: 415-427 Greenwich St., New York 
& Represented by Vig ALLIED DISTRIBUTION Ic 
ph AVE. The Dist Du Th at , west ano Mo 





Mon.5531 Penn.6.0967 





There is no problem in Warehousing and Distributigy 
which we cannot work out satisfactorily with the ship. 
per. We have advantages in location and in equipment 
which enables this company alone to do certain things 


We invite your correspondence on any or all featurg| 
of our Warehousing—Distribution—Trucking Serviesu 


Independent Warehouses, Ine, 


~d 


2\S 





3 

















JAMESTOWN, N. Y. H. E. FIELD, President FRANK H. FIELD, Mer. 


WILLIAM F. ENDRESS, INC. 


66 Foote Ave.,. Jamestown, N. Y. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE ® COLD STORAGE 
































NEW YORK, N.Y. | 





2464 Amsterdam Ave., New York City 33 
Household Goods Storage 





KAY MOVING SERVICE, INC. 





sl=e\_ 































Packers ~~ ippers # Pia Furniture 
orks of 
pinnae - og 


New Rochelle, Pelham, Larchmont, Mamarqneck, White 
Plains, Scarsdale, Hartsdale, Send B/L to us at 
New Rochelle. 








O'Brien's Frege Storage Warehouse, Inc. 








NEW YORK, N. Y. | Telephone: Plaza 3-1234 
Call John Terreforte for Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Information on 73 Member Warehouses. 


surance anaes 








OF WAREHOUSES, INC. 


250 PARK AVE. NEW YORK 17 








NEW YORK, N.Y. | 


WAREHOUSES, INC. 

ARNE IES IRENE RNAI ROR NA 

We specialize in storage and transfer of Household Goods. 

Pool cars distributed. Our warehouses, brick and steel construc- 

tion, offer highest degree of safety. Trucks, trailer, tractor and 

lift van. Consign via all R.R.'s sta. New York. For Mt. Vernon, 
consign via N.Y.C.-NY,NH&H sta. Mount Vernon. 


N.F.W.A. — N.Y.F.W.A. — N.Y.S.M.T. — M.&W.A.G.N.Y. 


Main Office—426-438 West 26th St., New York City 1 


N. Y¥. C., East Side—28 Second Ave. Larchmont—111 Boston Post Rd. 
Mount Vernon—27-33 So. Sixth Ave. Bronxville—100 Pondfield Rd. 





















Wonder WATIOWAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. 
Ajeet ALLIED VAN LINES, me 
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GENERAL STORAGE 





“Street STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. 


8) Dtoncbor NATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. =, 


Apoet DLLIED VAN LINES, mc 


{500 Sa. Ft. per Mate a os ag cacote On' = 2 Warehouses, brick and concrete construction | 
rusk Becks. “Consign. shipments via, Erie ae A Pool Car Martetion~- Commercial — Industrial fu 
e 
Warehouses, N.Y. ‘State Assn. Refris. Whsemen Pon SKA ON py ® 
KEW GARDENS, L. I., N.Y.) Sietinen ‘Measiaaincaane NEW YORK, N.Y. [ ccnvice—EFFICIENCY—CLEANLINESS eid 
Kew Gardens Storage Warehouse, Inc. L. & F. STORES, Inc. a 
Motor Vans, Packing, Shipping GENERAL STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
Fireproof Storage Warehouse 15-17-19 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 13 
9330 Van’ Wyck Blvd. at Atlantic Ave. "aieus maven 
Richmond Hill, N. Y. Bondeo Truckmen and Forwarders Phone WaAlker 5-9252 = 
NEW ' 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. % | Moving, Packing Storing, Shipping NEW YORK, N. Y. ree, Oe gee ona a 


4i/: 
EASY ACCESSIBILITY QUICK HANDLING 
EXCELLENT LOADING FACILITIES NEW YORK’S LARGEST TRUCK SCALE in 
TWO MODERN FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 
SPRINKLED SECTIONS LOW INSURANCE RATES 
HEW 
Whe Ypanhatlian. 3 
rue E ‘an 
W.Y.S. 














NEW YORK, NX. Y. | (Pe. 6-8966-—7—8) 
T. 1. McCORMACK TRUCKING COMPANY, ING. 


261 ELEVENTH AVENUE 
4t the Hub of the a RE ar 


Easily accessible from all points. 
Railroad siding connecting with New York Central, Erie, and 
Lehigh Valley Railroads. 
Henge Doueat Distribution, Trucking, Tank Trucking, Task 
icing. 































How public warehousing can help in airline 
expansion to the advantage of public ware- 
housing and the airlines is explained on page 
56. 








ys 


DISTRIBUTION AGE 
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NEW YORK 


























> NeW YORK, N. Y. ROCHESTER, N. Y. | 
“}| Storage, Distribution and Freight Forwarding GEORGE M. CLANCY CARTING. CO., INc. 
e From an Ultra-Modern Free and Bonded Storage Warehouse 
ion Warehouse. Main St., East of Circle St., Rochester 7 
m IDEALLY LOCATED Genera Care Batting Roane 
ent U. §. Custom Bonded—Storage—Drayage ¢ 
to|]| IN THE VERY CENTER OF NEW YORK cry sree 0 SREY aE ae See masa 
jacent to ers, Jo g Cen 
: d The Holland and Lincoln Tunnels 
re gaeseal facilities and unlimited experience in forward: SCHENECTADY, N.Y. | 
[fl shen renatred; both ‘Tscal and ‘long ‘distance. Lehigh neneen = Schenectady Storage and Trucking 
C, cee kan handling—domestic or foreign shipmenx«. McCormack Highway 
3 MIDTOWN WAREHOUSE, INC. Transportation 
Starrett Lehigh Bldg. Offices: 151 Erie Blvd., Schenectady 5 
601 West 26th St., New York 1 onent eae a a 
Represented by Associated Warehouses, Inc.—New York City and Chicage Storage and Moving Leng Distanee Trucking 




















HEW YORK. N.Y. [~ 


THE NATIONAL COLD STORAGE CO., Inc.| [Apidae RAMA Ullah 


awe 














Operating Warehouses for Storage of Perishable Feed Products © FIREPROOF ® 
DISTRIBUTION FACILITIES—BONDED AND FREE CHANDISE ST AGE and DISTRIBUTION 
Brooklyn Warehouse Adjacent te Pler and Wharf Accommodations 2 PRIVATE RAIL SIDINGS 
BROOKLYN, 68 Furman St. (2) JERSEY CITY, 176 Nisth St. (2) 

Fulten Terminal—N. Y. Deck Rallway Erie Rallread—Storage-in- Transit 

General Offices: 60 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK 13, REctor 2-6590 
——— 
> | MEW YORK, N.Y. | SYRACUSE, N. Y. [ 











NEW YORK DOCK CO. DISTRIBUTION 


MOTOR FREIGHT LINES 
Executive O s—44. WHITEHALL ST., NEW YORK 4 USE, INC. 
ms poe Maat eer RE PRIVATE RAIL SIDINGS STORAGE NCE 1897 ' 

MANUFACTURING SPACE 





aalieeak conn - ERIE BLVD. AT SO. WEST ST., SYRACUSE 1 
edeintt Ob Samar Getic Cuter’ aad tree, COMPLETE MERCHANDISE AND HOUSEHOLD oons STORAGE 
Metal and Rubber Exchanges Represented by SERVICES Mem 
Member: A.W.A.—W.A.P.N.Y.—N.Y.S.W.A.—N. Y.W.W.T. DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. A.W.A.—N.F.W. Pee aie LN. Y.S8.W.A 














52 
— FEW YORK, N.Y. [ 
ED 


PORT WAREHOUSES, INC. | SREGCUesaamnaye 


us ng 
Service 
Tel. WA 5-3077-78 

41/47 Vestry St. 54/58 Laight St. Goderel Merchandise — Cold Ghaeuell 
U. Ss. BONDED rte ge ge SB 4 WAREHOUSES Heated Storage 
In the heart of as Canned and i Goods District ‘ wg 

of the Port of New York 

Two Fumigation Chambers 


EW YORK, N. Y. | 




















SANTINI BROS., INC. 


Serving Greater New York and All Points in 


Westchester Co 
MOVERS—PACKERS SHIPPERS yy Warehouse in Utica, 


Pree aS pero Ae New York 


Wes ree GG. Ove Premed a - Household Goods and General Merchandise; Pool Car 
penn ote or ceettvannied Shipments; Long Distance Van Service; Complete Branch 


Office facilities 
IEW YORK, N.Y. | 130,000 Sq. Ft. Fireproof Storage MURRAY WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 


SHEPHARD WAREHOUSES INC. | | x= Of. 106 wmTEsBONO st- UTICA 2 
DAILY DISTRIBUTION SERVICE TO 
ALL POINTS RADIUS 35 MILES 


667 Washingtor. St. New York City 14 


pases 





























MEMBER MAYFLOWep ¢ ) — asst 




















s—! OSWEGO NETHERLAND CO. ING. |p 
D Skin ‘Modern up to the inate (DRY, COLD ead Sharp Presser J. H. EVANS & SONS, INC. 


milk Erma eee ae laity soutral. Tempers. Office & Warehouse: 107-121 Brookfield St. 


g yf 363 ee privileges. ie  — eer my soot Moving, Soceee, Packing, 
proef inge—Very low Insurance rates. pping rompt service for any point in 
“pode. Member of WYERCAW AC Westchester County. 
—“* ae _ Member N.Y.F.W.A—N.F.W.A. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 














ASHEVILLE, ad C. | in ale Transfer and Storage Co. GREENSBORO, N. C. | BONDE > om 


Champion Storage & Trucking Co., in. 

326-28 South Davie St., Greensboro, N, ¢ 

Merchandise & Household Goods 
Pool Cars—Trucking Service 


Sprinkler System — Private Siding 
Represented by American Chain ef Warehouses, ins. 


44 Valley St. Asheville, N. C. 


Merchandise and Household Goods 
2 Fireproof Warehouses 
Pool Car Distribution 
Consign shipments via Sou. Ry. 
Asheville’s Bonded Warehouses 














———.._ 











CHARLOTTE, N. C. [ GREENSBORO, B.C. [7 center of Wholesale Districs 


TATUM-DALTON TRANSFER & STORAGE 60, 
AMERICAN STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. 303 &, WARWNISTON ST. 






























































CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 
OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 926 TUCKASEEGEE ROAD MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
MOTOR “TRUCK SERVICE, ge tee et POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
po age oll Saat Private Siding Trucking Servic 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. | HIGH POINT, N. C./ A.W. de Camp, Pres. & Treas. 1. P. de Camp, V.P.& Se 
Carolina Transfer & Storage Co. High Point Bonded Warehouse Co., ‘Inc. 
Established 1930 
1230 W. Morehead St., Charlotte 1, N. C. . Merchandise and Household Goods Storage . 
Bonded fireproof warehouse. Sprinklered — Private Siding, Southern H.P. D&T RR’ 
Household goods and merchandise. Distributors— Manufacturers Representatives —Assembly— 
Pool cars handled promptly. Motor Service. Forwarding — Pool Car Distribution 
Members A. W. A. and N. F. W. A. Furniture Our Specialty. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. | All bulldings fully frepreef rar RALEIGH, N. C. | 
UNION STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO., CAROLINA STORAGE & DISTRIBUTING COMPAKY 
224-226 & 306-308 West First Street MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
ot ae PiDISTRIBUTION ste _ POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Sau cae 3 Private Siding Trucking Service 
pen I ed —— -- EE, 4 Members A. W. A. American Chain of Warehouses 
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DURHAM, N. C. 


ee Point of tHe Souts 

















The trading area of Virginia and the Carolinas 
radiates direct lines from Durham, N. C. 


The Southern Storage & Distribution Co. is in 
the heart of Durham, providing the logical, 
modern-minded organization to serve your 
warehousing and distributing needs with 


economy and efficiency. 





Merchandise Storage, Pool Car Distribution, 
Private Sidings, Reciprocal Switching. Sprit 
klered Buildings. 











SOUTHERN STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION C0. @ 


2002 E. PETTIGREW ST., E. DURHAM, N.C. + TEL. R-6661 - P.O. BOX 188 Co : 


=~ 
- 
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> WILMINGTON, N. C. | pnaracoe ‘wanneoues CLEVELAND, OHIO | Established 1932 
Strictly Modern Buildin 
M. FA y a) 
C RRAR TRANSFER & STORAGE WAREHOUSE devoted to Merchandise Storage 
1121 South Front Street 
is Write and ask us for our list of nationally-known 
ene it on accounts. Private siding New York Central R.R. 
wheats Gite 2G C Oar BRITTEN TERMINAL, INC. 
. Members, N. F. W. A.—A. T. A. 2775 Pittsburgh Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio 
—_ 
— 
FARGO, N. D. CLEVELAND, OHIO | DOING BUSINESS IN OLBVBLAND 34 YRARS 
. Union Storage & Transfer Company 
FARGO, N. DAK. CLEVELAND gr g Rede ER, 
General Storage—Cold Storage—Household Goods Sédvclustas end! @atthodel 
Established 1906 . edoring an arehousing 
warehouse 3 of this 29,328 sq. ft. 
Peso erie ee ees | | STEVEDORE sovecscom 
Dakota and Northwestern Minnessta. capacity, tog vw 
vice Ofices 806-10  Nerthers Pocthe Ave. AWA-NFWA-MNWWA-ACW C 0 M p A N Y Fir, ae. a a 
— PRO Sy a yy 
% GRAND FORKS, N. D AWA—NFWA—MNWWA aaa ak Cometeuen ee ee - 
iC. POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION W ater — Rail — Truck 
GENERAL STORAGE Warehousing — Handling — Stevedoring 
Jobs. Equi 4 lecometive cranes. buekets 
me WAREHOUSE CO. i ten Outer eoubestal contpuam tor tantiany eos. 
Lecal *. Lens. Distance Baulte of chandise. 
awl Prsifiea Van tines <— Agent DOCK 22, Foot of W. Sth St, CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
MOL WO ICOTTER CITY VIEW, ncn omens we 
am - STORAGE COMPANY) | CLEVELAND STORAGE COMPANY, INC. 
70 Cherry St., Akron 8, Okie. Ae Rs Sere San 
Merchandise Storage. Field Warehousing 
fice Pool Car Distribution. ae ee iS St SS 
aes Household Goods Storage. Rep. by INTERLAKE TERMINALS, | INC., 271 Madison Ave., New York City 1@ 
Low insurance. Hill §-8387 
Bei 4 Member of May.W.A.—O.W.A.—A.W.A. 
CANTON, OHIO [ CLEVELAND, OHIO| 
BER 
Ra CURTIS STORAGE & TRANSFER, INC. 
; tient , “STORE WITH CONFIDENCE” 
Morehautece, , He Houschold Specializing in Merchandise Storage 
pet ranaaes® Feoas a ay yg 
— on all roads. a por" private Siding N.Y.C.R.R. 
Momber: a XW |) a FRENCH & WINTER STS. CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
1a6 - 
CINCINNATI, OHIO | 90 YEARS OF WAREHOUSING CLEVELAND, OHIO | - - m pare 
Cincinnati Merchandise Warehouses, Inc. Ae Oe Sone er eens 
in | | 7 W: Front St. Cincinnati 2, Ohio THE GREELEY-GENERAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
Merchandise Storage—Pool Car Distribution : 
al, P.R.R. & Sou. R.R. Sidinge—Low Insurance Rates _-a lay located in the 
Air Conditioned Spaco-—U. S. Customs Bonded mata New York Central Freight Terminal 
ur eee onthe 7 BROADWAY AND EAST 15TH STREET 
a west aan ras 9-0 1523 NEWBERRY AVE. MONSS3: Cleveland 15 
eer CLEVELAND, OHIO | 
j  — Ba. DIRECT FROM FREIGHT CARS 
n, SHIPMENTS to Cleveland, consigned to 
” The Lincoln Storage Company over any 
railroad entering the city, can be handled 


from freight car direct to our loading plat- 
form. 


Carload ae to our private siding, 11201 Cedar 
Ave., on the N. Cc. a= Line, connecting with all 
R.Rs, entering Cleveland: C. L.-Penna. Euclid Ave. 
Sta. ad Euclid Boe ‘warehouse; other R.Rs. to. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
Se] LINCOLN STORAGE 





1,000,000 Cunic Feet Strieny Pireproot 
Select ee she Warehouse Used by the Leaders! 
a STORAGE—COLD STORAGE—POOL CAR 

UTION—LONG DISTANCE TRUCK TERMINALS 

















11 Car Switch in Building W. EB. Thomas, Pres. 
Internal Revenue and General Bonded Storage 5700 Euclid Ave. CLEVELAND 11201 Ceder Ave. 
GINCINNATI T Rate 14¥ac per $100 per annem 
TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, INC.| ~~ WMonhes ITURE 
HARRY POSTSR, Generel Menager CINCINNATI 2 a mper sae vam Uiesen em, 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO | 


Now there are 


WATER, RAIL AND 
TRUCK FACILITIES 








LEDERER 


B.R. Facilities 


A. ©. T. Protestion Cleveland 14 


Member of 0.W.A. 


TERMINALS 


Cleveland’s Only Lakefront Public Warehouse with Direct 
Connecting ® Offices: FOOT OF E. 9th ST 





a 


COLUMBUS, OHIO | 
HILLTOP VAN & STORAGE CO, 


2830 W. Broad St., Columbus 4 
eet 











CLEVELAND, OHIO [TE Cerny «iz 





1200 WEST NINTH ST., CLEVELAND 13 
Three Modern ype = mo Buildi wend Base Dock Facilities 
nm Cleveland's 
Most Economical Warehouse on ‘Olsiributton Services 
VIA WATER—RAIL—TRUCK ARE AVAILABLE THROUGH 
Cleveland's Largest Cold and General Merchandise Warehouse 


Member of A.W.A 


NATIONAL TERMINALS CORPORATION 








Household Goods Storage 
COLUMBUS, OHIO [ 


. Burglar alarms—ADT 
Local and Long Distance Moving 
Agents for North American Van Lines, inc, 
THE MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSE CoO, 
370 West Broad St., Columbus 8 
Cemplete service for 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND peevemsunnee 
Private “ens NYC and Big F 
Car Capacity 
Peol Car Diatribetion A.D.T. Service 
Centrally Located Modern Facilities 
Members: A.C.W.—0.W.A.—A.W.A. 





—— 














CLEVELAND, OHIO | 





City-wide Facilities 
on Storage and Distribution 
of Household Goods 


The latest methods and equip- 
ment. Private rail sidings. 





Address inquiries to: 


== ™NEAL ice, 


7208 Euclid Ave.. Cleveland, 3 








COLUMBUS, OHIO | 


The NEILSTON STORAGE Co, 
indacee e — sr. ee — oS) 





Insurance—Central location in jobbing dis- 
trict — Private railroad siding — Poot 


distributed. — 


Member of O.W.A. 
























Erni WAS THE FACILITIES 


TO MEET ALL OF YOUR NEEDS 







Office and display space; Teleph dati 


neral Offices 





- 1340 West Ninth St 





MARION, OHIO | G. A. WRIGHT, Pres. & Mgr. 
WRIGHT TRANSFER & STORAGE CO, 
126 OAK ST. 
Bet. 1904 
= Merchandise—Household Goods 
Wright SS > eee Your 


Member of N.F.W.A.—A.V.L.—0.F.W.A. 





SPRINGFIELD, OHIO | 


MEMBER 
Z y 
A 


WAL WAREHOUSE 





Downtown location; Modern and fireproof; Low insurance rates; 
Enclosed docks and siding on Big 4 Railroad; Daily delivery service; 
U.S. CUSTOM BONDED. 











WAGNERS SERVICE, INC. 
Pennsylvania Railroad and Lowry Ave. 














CLEVELAND, OHIO | 





in CLEVELAND, OHIO 
For Facilities, Service and Security 


Write for Details 
Address 3540 Croton Ave., S$. E., Cleveland 15, Ohie 


TOLEDO 2, “Gitlés 
AEMBER 


RAILWAY WAREHOUSES, Inc. 





Merchandise and Furniture Storage 








7 
§) hiks 
al 


Cassette) Automatic fire and burglar alarm 
Long Distance Aer set 











COLUMBUS, OHIO | 
Columbus Terminal Were. Caen 


Terminal Way 


Established in 1882 





Modern warehouses 
A.D.T. 
Free 

+ gant ated nal tag 





TOLEDO, OHIO | 








Phone Main 2118 


GREAT LAKES MARINE CORP. 
former] 
JARKA GREAT LAKES CORPORATION 
611 Water St., Toledo 3, Ohio 
Telede’s only warehouse having combined Waterfront and Raliroad 


eters w _— ee Privileges. tos | 











yotem. Privete sere fen 

frem all ralireads. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO | Censign Yeur Household Geeds Shipments te 
DAN EDWARDS at COLUMBUS 








and Cenerete Warchouse—Private Siding 








TOLEDO, OHIO | 








Porting—Shipping—Sterage—Leeal and Leng Distanee Moving—Stee! 





Merchants and Manufacturers Warehouse C0. 


Office and Main Warehouse: 15-23 So. Ontario St., Toledo? 
BRANCH WAREHOUSE: 2131-51 Smead Ave. 





a ee a 




















EDWARDS TRANSFER AND STORAGE CO. s raed Bilginae— ae + sna 
oe pave Aa ag bias sable wer cat St srase — Private. Siaines — Wika oi 
— —Nattonas  Perstoere yy ee Distributh ae tNegetiable Receipts — Transit Sterage = 
ves jaowenee Rate—City Delivery System. 
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TOLEDO, OHIO 
CAR CAPACITY 
300—COLD 


400—DRY 


PRIVATE SIDINGS 
N.Y.C. AND 
B.G0. RR’s 























PENNSYLVANIA 





PORTLAND, ORE. | 
Colonial Warehouse and Transfer Co. 


Operating Public and Custom Bonded Warehouses 
Licensed under the U. 8. Warehouse Act 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Private Siding Free Switching 
1132 N. W. GLISAN STREET, PORTLAND 9 


















PORTLAND, ORE.| ARETE SVE 
HOLMAN TRANSFER COMPANY 
































STORAGE DISTRIBUTION 
- SINCE 1864 
GREAT LAKES TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 1306 N.W. Hoyt St., Portland 9 
321-359 MORRIS ST. TOLEDO 4, OHIO A.W.A.—O.S.W.A. 
COMPLETE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
TOLEDO, OHIO [es QuicKk SHIPPERS'' ‘ | MANNING 
> 
»TOLEDO TERMINAL ,« 
} WAREHOUSE, Inc. ¢. WAREHOUSE 
> 128-138 VANCE STREET, TOLEDO 2, OHIO rn COMPANY 
> Merchandise storage . . Be: as - bag on ee 7 
f .. . Private s te 

, —— switching . - " Negotiable seid’ « . Tran- > PORTLAND, ORE. Z ee Tt a 

sit metas arrangements . 4 aii icauid Co 

Motor truck service . . . Lo- ransf se 
, & MY cated in jobbing District . . . 4 » 4 grt ge oom 
: BD MEMBERS: American a _Wershowemen’s | i's « SPECIAL A TION GIVEN 10 Foot CARS 

Wareheusomes’s Asse- ur vate served railroads 

hits Cai GU Cienilin > 1504 N.W. Johnson St., Portland 9 





Since 1878 





OUNGSTOWN, OHIO ‘a 


CARTAGE & STORAGE CO. 
Household Goods — Pool Car Distribstion — 


Private Rall Siding _ 








PORTLAND, ORE. [ 
OREGON TRANSFER COMPANY 


Established 1868 
1238 Northwest Glisan Street Portland 9, Oregon 


U. S. BONDED and PUBLIC WAREHOUSES 





Eastern Representatives Distribution Services, Ine. 











OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. | eee 
©. K TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 








20 \ 
GENERAL WAREHOUSING AND DISTRIBUTION 





PORTLAND, ORE. | COVER THE NORTHWEST 


RUDIE WILHELM WHSE. CO., inc. 


1233 N.W. 12th Ave., Portiand 9 





of All Commodities 


Free Switching frem All Railroads Pertland’s Lewest Insurance Rates 
New York. 271 Madison Ave. Member A.W.A. 








TULSA, OKLA. | 
JOE HODGES FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 


Merchandise Storage—Pool Car Distribution 
Located in Center of Tulsa Wholesale District 
Member: A.W.A., N.F.W.A. and American Chain of Warehouses 














ALLENTOWN, PA. | 


Only Large Fire-Retardant Warehouse Is 
Lehigh Valley 


DIEHL STORAGE COMPANY 


128-132 N. 8th ST. 
HHG.—STORAGE—MDSE. 
MOVING—CRATING—SHIPPING 
F. WILLARD WOLFE. PRES & GEN. MGR. 











TULSA, eA, OKLA. | R. W. PAGE, President 
PAGE STORAGE & VAN LINES 


1301 So. Elgin, Tulsa 5 


Storage— Moving —Packing—Ship- fg a) 
ping of Household Effects ano \)\)/) 
Works of Art—Silver and RugVault,; & 

















BUTLER, PA_[ 


MEMBER 
’ 


C. W. NICHOLAS, Pres. Eat. 1962 


0. H. Nicholas Transfer & Storage Co. 
324 So. McKean St. 
Merchandise and Household Goods 


Peel Car Distribution Packing and Crating 
3 Car Siding Free Switehing 


2 Warehouses 41,000 sq. ft. 
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‘PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 


PENNSYLVANIA 





HARRISBURG, PA. | ag 
HARRISBURG STORAGE CO. 


COMPLETE STORAGE & POOL CAR 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


MODERN WAREHOUSES 
LOCATED ON BOTH PENNSYLVANIA 
AND READING RAILROADS 
MEMBER — “AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSN.” 














HARRISBURG, PA. | 
KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
POOL CARS DISTRIBUTED 
BRICK BUILDING—LOW INSURANCE 
STORE DOOR DELIVERY ARRANGED FOR 
PENNA. R. R. SIDING 
OPERATED BY HARRISBURG WAREHOUSE Co. 








PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. | 


2,100,000 Square Feet 





10 CHESTNUT ST. 


11 modern warehouses located in important shipping 
— Served by all railroads. Loading and ual 
under cover. Storage-in-transit privileges. Goods 
all kinds, bonded and free. “5 < 








ad 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. [~ oceit c. MILLER, President 


MILLER 


North Broad Storage Co. 


2709 No. Broad St., Philadelphia 32 
BROAD & LEHIGH & BRANCHES 
Member of P.M.T.A., C.F.M.A. of Pa. 














HAZLETON, PA. | 
Est. 1915 


KARN’S STORAGE, INC. 


MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSE LVR SIDING 
Storage in Transit Peel Car Distribution 
Packing — Shipping — Hauling 
Fireproof Furniture Storage 
Members: Mayfiewer W.A—?P.F.W.A.—P.W.A. 

















LANCASTER, PA. 


LANCASTER STORAGE CO. 


LANCASTER, PA. 


Merchandise Storage, Household Goods, Transferring, 
Forwarding 
Manufacturers’ Distributors, Carload Distribution, 
Local and Long Distance Moving 
Member of May.W.A. 











PHILADELPHIA, PA. | aoarce aah 


COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSING Co. 
Meadow and Wolf Streets, Philadelphia 48 


S's: Modern Facilitiee—Customs Bonded 





Complete Warehousing Service for Storage 
& Distribution of General Merchandise. 
Distribution of Merchandise & Household Goods Pool: Cars 











Est. ever 50 years 
Pool Car Distribution a Specialty 


FENTON STORAGE CO. 


Absolutely Fireproof 
46th and Girard Ave., Philadelphia 31 
Cable Address ‘'Feaco" 
P. R.R. Siding 
Storage. moving and distribution of household goods and merchandise 











PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 





ara 4 Storage and Warehouse Company 


General Offices—1811 Market St., Phila. 3 
Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 
Bus type vans for speedy delivery anywhere. We distribute 
pool cars of household goods. Prompt remittance. 
Assoc. N. F. W. A., Can. W. A., P. F. W. A. 











WARTIME 


WAREHOUSING 
in Philadelphia 









‘Over 1,000,000 square feet 
of space in 22 modern warehouses, with every trans- 
portation connection and the most modern handling 
‘facilities. Large modern fleet for store-door service, 


A complete set-up to meet and improve your Phila- 
delphia storage and distribution problems, with 
war-time economy. Full details on request. 


PENNSYLVANIA WAREHOUSING 
& SAFE DEPOSIT CO. 
4th and Chestnut Streets e Philadelphia 6 


EDWARD W. OESCHER, President 










MEMBER: A.C. W. A. W. A. P. W. A. 
alana age 9 ag 
GEO. W. PERKIN 


82 Seter St., New York, Wh 4-2287 
J. W. TERREFORTE, 

250 Park Ave., New York, Pl 3-1235 
W. J. MARSHALL, 
53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Har 14% 









PHILADELPHIA. PA. | conclete Household Goods Service! 





UAKER 


STORAGE COMPANY 


2501 GERMANTOWN AVE., PHILA. 33 
Agents for United Van Lines, Ime, Member: P.M.T.A., C.F.M.A., P.F.WA. 




















PHILADELPHIA, PA I Established 1865 
GALLAGHER’S WAREHOUSES 


708 South Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia 47 
Merchandise Storage Storage in Transit 
Direct Sidings-Penna. RR. and Reading RR. 

Pool Car Distribution 
Represented by Associated “weer a 

New York (17) Deliveries Chicago (6) 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. City and Suburban 549 W. Randolph St. 
Murrayhill 9-7645 Randolph 4458 















$3 


Inventory financing through field warehousing 
is explained in detail on page 64. More ex- ~ 
tensive use of field warehousing is held prob- & 
able. 
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MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE ¢o, | 


phone LOM. 8070 























SEPTE 























ava ead 





PENNSYLVANIA 





ES cag 


-serwing PHILADELPHIA AND VICINITY cxcd/e 


Strategically located throughout Philadelphia, they 
provide more than 68 acres of excellent storage space. 
fach building is equipped with every convenience, de- 
- for the safe, prompt, and economical handling 


goods of every kind. All earn low insurance rates. 


Economy and Dispatch! 


Special provision is made for the storage of house- 
hold goods. 

Served by both Pennsylvania Railroad and the 
Reading Company. Convenient to the big piers. Com- 
pletely equipped pool car department is maintained. 


Write for Particulars 











2 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 











orseied » TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY ierzucecn 
ms, DELAWARE AND FAIRMOUNT AVES. ¢ PHILADELPHIA 23 625 Third St., SAN FRANCISCO 
An Association Sato . Phone: Sutter 3461 
God Warebouses Located at 
Sirategic Distribution Centers =| 219 E. North Water St., CHICAGO 
Members; A.W. A., N.E.W.A., Pa. F.W.A. eeeatatetanhiaed 
ATTSBURGH, PA. | 


TRANSFER & 


W. J. ppillner STORAGE CO. 


STORAGE, PACKING, CRATING and SHIPPING 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
LONG DISTANCE HAULING 
2748 West Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 
Members of N.F.W.A.—A.T.A.—P.F.W.A.—P.M.T.A 














MITSBURGH, PA. | 


DUQUESNE WAREHOUSE CO. 


Office: Duquesne Way and Barbeau St. 
Pittsburgh 22 


Merchandise Storage & Distribution 


Members A. W. A. 











ATTSBURGH, PAL 
PENNSYLVANIA WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


"50-17th STREET, PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE @ POOL CARS DISTRIBUTED 
MODERN SPRINKLERED BUILDING 
CONSIGN SHIPM 








EnTs 
VIA PENNA. RR TO 13th STREET STA. 
MITSBURGH, PA. 
[D WERNER TRANSFER & STORAGE COMPANY 
bAPORM let atigiil me cyt. 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Storage, Packing and Shipping 


77 Member of Netional Furniture Warehousemen's Ass’a 
Agent of Allied Yon Lines, Inc 





t 
~ 
a> 


A team 2 


. —— d 


Y 
we 
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PITTSBURGH, PA. | 


THOMAS WHITE, Owner and Manager 





13th AND SMALLMAN STS. 
PITTSBURGH 22 


In the Heart of 
Pittsburgh’s 
Jobbing District 














STORAGE IN TRANSIT 
COMPLETE TRUCKING FACILITIES 
PRR SIDING 
A. D. T. PROTECTION 


Also operators of 


WHITE MOTOR EXPRESS CO. 


Established 1918 


WHIT TERMINAL 


COMPANY 


13th AND SMALLMAN STS. 
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SCRANTON, PA. | 


PENNSYLVANIA 








R. F. POST 


DRAYMAN & STORAGE WAREHOUSE 
221 Vine St., Scranton 3 
HOUSEHOLD STORAGE POOL 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE PACKING 
LOCAL AND LONG her se tt ig 
PRIVATE SIDING, D. L. & W. 


CARS 





SCRANTON, PA. | 








THE QUACKENBUSH WAREHOUSE CO. 


219 VINE . SCRANTON 8 
MERCHANDISE AND HOUSEHOLD ty 
STORAGE POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
DL & W and D & H Sidings 

. iii! 
mew voRK QLLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. cmicaeo 
Ht WEST 42ND St. PENN. 6-0060 “SMR 1523 NEWOERRY AVE. wonssE 





SHARON, PA. [— 





SHARON COAL & ICE CO. 
230 W. Budd St., Sharon, Pa. 
Cold Storage—Merchandise—Household Goods 


2 Warehouses with private sidings on Erie &2 P 
soetptoen! switching. Loans on Stored Commodities. 
Celd Storage for furs — Cold Storage lockers — Quick 
Freeze space. 





i 


PROVIDENCE, R. |. | 


Terminal Warehouse Company of R. L., Ing 
336 ALLENS AVE., PROVIDENCE 1 


Stera all kinds of General Merchandise, P. 
= Distribution. Lewest Insurance. ool Car 


frackage facilities 50 cars. 





Deckage facili 
deep water. ties bal 


Shipping directions South Providence, R, I, 





| 





c. B. JENKINS, J dR., Pres. & Gea. Mgr, 


CHARLESTON, S. ©. | Bata 
Merchandise Storage and | Pool Car Distributiog 


Modern Co uare Feet of Storage 
Space. Private Tracks iar with All Railroad and 
Steamship Lines. Motor Truck Service. Low Insurance Rates, 


CHARLESTON WAREHOUSE 
AND FORWARDING CORPORATION 
16 HASELL STREET, CHARLESTON, S$. C, 
Member of A.C.W.—A.W.A.—May.WwA 


























UNIONTOWN, PA. | 





H. D. RYAN—L. G. HOWARD, Proprietors 





KEYSTONE TRANSFER CO. 


CORNER BEESON BLVD. & PENN ST. 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS PACKED, SHIPPED, STORED 
LONG DISTANCE MOVING 


Private Siding B. & O. R.R. 





WILKES-BARRE, PA. | 








WILKES-BARRE STORAGE CO. and Distribution 


Prompt and BMstent Serv 
12 Car Track Located on Lehigh Valtey « RR. Switches 
Storage-in-Transit and Pool Cars 
19 New Bennett St. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
& Represented ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 


NEW YORK 18 
Tl WEST 42ND ST. 


CHICAGO 8 








1525 NEWBERRY AVE. 
Mon.5531 Penn.6.0967 





WILLIAMSPORT, PA. [ 








WILLIAMSPORT STORAGE CO. 
FIREPROOF BUILDINGC—416 FRANKLIN ST., WILLIAMSPORT 36 
P. R. R. SIDING 
a er STORAGE and = 

HOUSEHOLD GOODS—DRA 
IDEAL DISTRIBUTING POINT FOR CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 




















Telephone 2-2918 
COLUMBIA, S. C. t Distribution Center ef South Caroling | 
memsen CAROLINA BONDED STORAGE (9, 
Est. 1928 MEMBER 
(@) General merchandise and household goods % 
storage. 
Cay Pool Car Distribution. Private rail sidings. 
Sprinkler equipped warehouse. 
GREENVILLE, S.C. [The Heart of the Pledmam® 
TEXTILE WAREHOUSE CO. 
eee 511-13-15 Rhett St. 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE—H.H.G. STORAGE 
Pool Car Distribution—Motor Truck Service 
Low Insurance Rate Private Siding 
KNOXVILLE, TENN 
FIREPROOF STORAGE & VAN COMPANY, Ine. 
201-211 Randolph St., Knoxville 8, Tennessee 
135,000 square feet on Southern Railway tracks 
with Automatic Sprinkler 
Household = abipmests 
distributed. : 
MEMBERS Americen Warehousemen’s Ass’s 
PROMPT AND EFFICIENT SERVICE 
MEMPHIS, TENN. | 











Ss. 8S. DENT, Manager 


General Warehouse Co. 
421 So. Main St., Memphis 3 


“Good houssteoptng, accurate records, 
Perso Service” 

Located in the. Gouden of the Jobbing 
&24 WwW ere 


holesale 
Sprinklered 
Private R. R. siding 








Pertect 2 sorelas 








PROVIDENCE, R. I. | 








CADY MOVING & STORAGE C0. 


80-90 Dudiey St., Providence 5 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
Storage, Moving, Shipping 





Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 





MEMPHIS, TENN. j Benton T. Grills, Sec’y. & Mgr. 
NICKEY WAREHOUSES, INC 


“Memphis Most Modern Warehouses” 
285-305 West Trigg Ave., Memphis 2 
Merchandise Storage & Pool Car Distribution © 
Local Delivery Service 
Crt Contral, Frise & & 


————< 





A.D.T. Burglar and Seriekier Supervisery Services. 
Pas. bau oll wine 8 or aa 








PROVIDENCE, R. 1. | 








Providence Warehouses, Inc. 
General Offices: 50 ALEPPO ST., Providence 9 
Customs Bonded 


Specialists in bulk atenaee of all kinds— 
Cotten, Weol, Hemp, Rubber 


Over 400,000 square feet of sprinkler equipped spece. 











MEMPHIS, TENN W. H. DEARING, General Manager 


POSTON WAREHOUSES 


ESTABLISHED 1894 
671 to 679 South Main St., Memphis 2 
insurance Rate $1.28 per $1,000 per Ansum 


Dierioctien ° a 
Merchandise storage. servies, free switehing. 








cl 








a 


_— > 





18 | 


| 








Se SPY ern 


[i ell mais das 








dependable 
Ulinols Ceatral and Cetton Belt Railway tracks. ee Serene 
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DISTRIBUTION AGE 





SEPT} 











Warehouse No. 1 Warehouse No. 2 


137 E. Calhoun Ave. 
: Memphis Tennessee 


eo! Car Distribution—Loecal delivery servieo—Ofice 
re wy rit wholesale district and convenient te Rall, Truck and 
pear Ot nee ‘vallrend siding—(N ey i oe 





CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS | 








FONITED Wa H. K. HOUSTON, Pres. P. D. HOUSTON, V.P. 


UNITED WAREHOUSE & TERMINAL CORP 


138-40 St. Paul Ave. 





waltioresented by Distribution Service, Member of A.W.A. end M.W.A. 


Robinson Warehouse & Storage Co. 


General Offices: 1500 N. Broadway, Corpus Christi 
Specialists in 


General Merchandise Storage—Poo! Car Distribution 


Dally, cod creceight "emma snes, Corpus Christi. Hertinewn end Viewris . 
Daily and commes carrier Moter Freight Service te Heuston. 
and Ric Grande Volley. serving ail itermediote poimes, 
Expert Handling; lequiries levited 











% @ASHVILLE, TENN. [124 1st AVE. W., NASHVILLE 3 


1 BOND, CHADWELL CO. 


MERCHANDISE 
WAREHOUSE. 
RAIL, TRUCK 
AND RIVER 
TERMINAL. 











DALLAS, TEXAS | 





ESTABLISHED 1875 




















Central Van & Storage Co. 


MERCANTILE AND HOUSEHOLD STORAGE 
WAREHOUSE STOCK and POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Automatic Sprinkler System—Centrally Located 


LR cmeediidiedt ait fe fat 


MBUVILLE, TERR. | 571 Eighth Ave.,So.,Nashville 2 









DALLAS TRANSFER AND 
TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


Second Unit Santa Pe 
Building, Dalias 2, Texas 


Office, Display, 
cme — ates 


nad 
Warehouse Space 


Operaters ef the 
Lene Star 

\) Company (Dallas and Fert 
\ tery at 














= | MSHVILLE, TENN.) 





P.O. Box 555, Nashville 2 
: GENERAL STORAGE 

POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
FREE SWITCHING—CITY TRUCKING 


DALLAS, TEXAS | 








Nashville Warehousing Co. 














dedi eis. 





— TT 
THE PRICE-BASS CO. 


194-204 Hermitage Ave., Nashville 2 @xip3) 
STORAGE 


Automatic Sprinklered—Spot Stock and Pool Car Distribution— 


INTERSTATE - TRINITY 
—— COMPANY 


301 North Market St. Dallas 2 


Merchandise Storage and 
Distribution 


Household Goods Storage 
Moving & Packing 


Long Distance Hauling 


R. E. ABERNATHY, Pres. 
J. A. METZGER, Vice-Pres. 












ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 


-NEW YORK 18 
Ti WEST 42ND St. 


CHICAGO 8 


1525 NEWBERRY Ave, 746 Stone : 















































Private Siding Mon.5531 Penn.6.0967 
— | muRILLO, TEXAS DALLAS, TEXAS | 
SPECIALIZING 

|] ] ARMSTRONG TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., INC. Delay ct bet 5 plot 

103 SOUTH PIERCE STREET Or lea POOL-CAR DISTRIBUTION 
ds, Merchandise Storage & Distribution CN. SERVING THE GREAT 
ing Household Goods Storage, Moving & Packing SOUTHWEST AREA 
ag Long Distance Operators EVERY ACCOUNT IS 
ee WM. C. BOYCE J. A. RUSH PERSONALLY SUPERVISED 
— BY THE MANAGEMENT 
——| | HAUMONT, TEXAS | KOON-McNATT STORAGE & TRANSFER CO. 
.|1| TEXAS STORAGE COMPANY 100 CADRE St. Dates 2 





656. Neches St. 


i Merchandise and Household Goods 
j Warehouse, Concrete Construction 
/ 30,000 Sq. Ft. Distribution of Pool Cars 
: Transfer Household Goods 
Agent for A.V.L. Member of N.F.W.A—S.W.&T.A. 


Beaumont, Texas 





CONTRACT OPERATORS FOR ALL RAIL 
LINES AND UNIVERSAL CARLOADING & 


DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 
Over 10,000,000 Pounds of Freight Handled Monthly = 


for Dallas Shippers 











ORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS | 


CORPUS CHRIST! WAREHOUSE 
AND STORAGE COMPANY 


Located AT PORT SITE 
Gdjacent te docks NAVIGATION DISTRICT NO. 1 





ee oe 





oy MERCHANDISE EXCLUSIVELY 
% 400 adh Be Sprinktered Low Insurance Retes 
Member: Southwest Warehouse and Transtermen’s Ass's 











DALLAS, TEXAS ] 








Storage Distribution Drayage 








Merchants Cold Storage of Dallas 
Bonded 


1,000,000 Cu. Ft. Cold Storage Space 
Pool Car Distribution 


1301-7 Broom St. — 1917 N. Houston St. 
P. O. Box 5088, Dallas 2 














GE SEPTEMBER, 1945 











4 
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TEXAS 





EL PASO, TEXAS | “Bankers of Merchandise” “Service With Security” 


international Warehouse Co., Inc. 
1601 Magoffin Ave. Inc. in 1920 El Paso, Texas 


Lowest Content Insurance Rate 


Fireproof Storage ef Househeld Goods, Autes & Merchandise. State 
and Customs Bonded. Private Trackage—T. & P. and Se. Pas. Rys. 
Pool Car Distribution—Moter Truck Service. 
Members—N F W A—S WT 4—Agent for AVL. 


meee > “y aed 
MEW YORK cnicaco 
1 WEST 42ND ST. PENN. epee eed 1525 NEWSERRY AVE, MONS 














FORT WORTH, TEXAS | ia Fort Worth It’s Binyon-0’ Keefe 


mencnanbisg STORAGE—POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Our oars oe y lecated fireproof warehouse is seompletely equi 
you with ever 90, 


@ = 





te serve 
000 square feet ef merchandise and household storage space. 


MOVING—STORAGE—PACKING—SHIPPING 


BOOK: 


1875 
800 Calhoun St., Fort Worth 1 
Associated with Distribution Service. Inc. 











HOUSTON, TEXAS | 





PATRICK TRANSFER & STORAGE Co, 
Merchandise and Household Goods Storage 

Ss i Otome aE we ee aa 

one Star Package Car Co. 


Pool Car Distribution 
Sprinklered—A.D.T. Watchmen 
1117 Vine St. Agents for Allied Van Lines, inc. Members W.F.Wa 
Houston 2 State and Local Ama — 




















Shipside and Uptown Warehouses 
HOUSTON, TEXAS | 





COMMERCIAL STORAGE— 
OFFICE SPACE — PARKING SPACE 


T. P. C. STORAGE & TRANSFER CO., INC. 


2301 Commerce Ave., Houston 2 


MERCHANDISE DISTRIBUTION — 

















FORT WORTH, TEXAS | 


Agents—ALLIED VAN LINES, INC. 





Storage, Cartage, Pool Car Distribution 








HOUSTON, TEXAS [7 in. FAIN, Owner on 


' Bstablished 1901 


TEXAS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Forty-four Years 
Under Same Continuous Management 


MERCHANDISE EXCLUSIVELY 
Peo! Car Distribution Sprinklered Threughen 
A.D.T. Supervised Service 





—., 
@ Manager — 

















O. K. Warehouse Co., Inc. e 


255 W. 15th St., Fort Worth 1, Tex. 
EMS & PACIFIC viezmntt, C0. 


Warehousso—DALLAS—FT. WORTH 





FORT WORTH, TEX. | 





Office, . ee and 
Branch Office Facilities 
for Autome- 
bilesand Truck parking 





santensittne LOW INSURANCE RATES 





HOUSTON, TEXAS [- 


FEDERAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


5 conveniently located commercial bonded 
warehouses to serve you. 


Office: 915 N. San Jacinto St., Houston 2, Tex. 














HOUSTON, TEXAS | 
Better Warehousing in HOUS TON 


We operate s modern low insurance rate warehouse in the center of the wholessic, 
jobber, rail and truck terminal district. Most conveniently located for interior 
jobbers’ trucks; well traimed personnel; cooler space. 

HOUSTON CENTRAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


Commerce and San Jacinto Houston 1, Texas 





0 Repasteated Sy 
wtw vora @LLIED ac 
8 WEST 42ND SI. PENN. 6-0966 1323 MEWORRRY AVL. MONSSS 





HOUSTON, TEXAS [ 


Agent for Allied Van Lines, 





1113 wn 8 a P.O. Box 305, Houston 1 
ng and Distributing 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE 


Warehouses Sprinklered Threugheut. 
Supervised by A.D.T. Service. 


SERVICE THAT COUNTS 


® 


HOUSTON, TEXAS | 
UNIVERSAL TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO, 


1006 WASHINGTON AVE., HOUSTON 1 
Merchandise Storage—Pool Car Distributier 
ig xa D.T. Watchmesn 
- S. Customs Bonded -—- 

— Office Space - 


Representatives Chicage Representatives: 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, ine. DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, int, 
2 Broadway (4) 219 E. North Water &t. (11) 
Members A.W.A. and State and Leeal Associations. 











UNION Transfer & Storage Co. ; 















HOUSTON, TEXAS [” BENJ. S. HURWITZ, Pres. 


WESTHEIMER 


Transfer and Storage Co., Ince. 
2205 McKinney Ave., Hogston 1 
OVER 50 oe IN HOUSTON 
Morehandise & Household Goods Storage—Pool Car Distributioe= 
Lift Van Service—20 . lengths of 
Fireproot Bes T. Automatic Fire ond Burglary Provestios. 


Agent for Allied Ven Lines, Inc. : mbert N. FW. 














HOUSTON, TEXAS | 


Houston Terminal Warehouse & Cold Storage Company 
701 No. SAN JACINTO ST., HOUSTON 2 
G.aeral Storage Cold Storage U.S. Custom Bonded 
A. D. T. Service Pool Car Distribution 
Office Space Display Space Parking Space 
Lowest Insurance Rate 





New York Re; 


presentative Chieago Representative 
Phone PLaza 3-1235 Phone Harrison 1496 





State te and Local Ass. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS i 











uennie MERCHANTS secs 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
Merchants & Transfer Sts., San Antonio 6 } 


' Complete Storage and Distribution Service 
Over 50 years of satisfactory service 
Member of 4.WA—N.F.W.A--S.W A. 














HOUSTON, TEXAS | 


Receiving .... 





AT HOUSTON 


Weighing ....- + « also Wharfingers offering 

——s pac. %! complete Shipside Services with 
arehousing .. 

Forwarding .. berthing space for eight steamers. 


HOUSTON WHARF CO. 


(Long Reach Docks) 
— Pe OPERATED Sy GULF ATLANTIC WAREHOUSE CO. 


ox Houston 1. Texas 











SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS) 


Muegge-Jenull Warehouse (o. 


BONDED FIREPROOF 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTORS 
STORAGE AND DRAYAGE 
Dependable Service Since 1913 








. 
—— 
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DISTRIBUTION AGE 





SEPT E} 

























VIRGINIA 





sal ANTONIO, TEXAS | Agent for Allied Van Lines, Ime. 
' Scobey Fireproof Storage Co. 


911-839 North Medina St., San Antonio 7 . 
HOUSEHOLD - MERCHAN. 
DISE - COLD STORAGE - 
CARTAGE 
DISTRIBUTION 
INSURANCE RATE - - = 10c 
Members of 4 Leading Associations 


in ANTONIO, TEXAS Merchandise Warehousing - Distribution 


SOUTHERN TRANSFER & STORAGE C0-| q} Lowest insurance Cost = A.D:T. Watchman Service 





SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH = “This te the Place” 
FOR BETTER SERVICE 
SECURITY STORAGE & COMMISSION CO. 


230 S. 4TH WEST ST., SALT LAKE CITY 1 
Over 39 Years’ Experience 








































Office A s - Display Space 
faeces |. | eer Nese 
BONDED STORAGE | 0 Park Ave. W. dashsos Blvd. 
wEw oa a ee mc. cnicaee : AWA. 


t wUst 42M® St. pen ¢-0967 NG [S29 NEWBERRY AVL MOMSS25 














WILLIAM K. HOUSTON, Owner & Manager NORFOLK. VA. | 


sie Mi 


MOUSEHOLD AUTOMOBILE STORAGE MERCHANDISE 
NEW-BELL STORAGE CORPORATION 


22nd St. & Monticello Ave. 
NORFOLK 10, VIRGINIA 
MODERN SPRINKLER EQUIPPED WAREHOUSE 
50,000 SQUARE FEET PRIVATE RAIL SIDING 
Lowest Insurance Rate in Norfolk. Pool Car Distribution 
we cronies DISTRIBUTION STORAGE 
AGENTS acne “MAYELO WER oy ail COMPANY 
ember M.W.A. & 8. 





Established in 1923 
Bonded under the Laws of Texas 


General Storage and Distribution from the Center of East Texas. 
Specializing in Pool Car Distribution and Merchandise 
Warehousing 























MEMBER OF A.W.A. NORFOLK, VA. ae 


| WESTERN GATEWAY STORAGE CO. STORE and DISTRIBUTE 


IN THE PROSPEROUS TIDEWATER 
i GENERAL WAREHOUSING 
| POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION AREA THRU PRUDENTIAL 


MERCHANDISE AND COLD Sfomane HOUSEHOLD GOODS MOVED, PACKED, SHIPPED 
POOL CAR TRANSFER TRUCKING SERVICE 
LARGE FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
































































MIT LAKE CITY, UTAH | OPEN YARD STORAGE AVAILABLE 
LOCATED ON N. & W. SIDING 
1/1 CENTRAL WAREHOUSE 
$20 West 2nd South St. Salt Lake City 1 PRUDENTIAL STORAGE and 
reproo rinklere 
ree? P WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
Insurance rate 18c. Merchandise Storage. 
‘ Pool Car Distribution. Office Facilities. i Billings St. at N. & W. Ry. 
11) es A Ww. A a P. O. Drawer 1859 cae Telephone 22481 or 54008 
— IMT LAKE CITY. UTAH NORFOLK, VA. 
4 Merchandise Storage and Distribution ns vaooener titel. ee 
1,000,000 cubic feet reenforced Concrete Spri = ~ 
| | mittGnwn. Security Storage and Van Co. 
CORNWALL WAREHOUSE CO. 530 FRONT STREET 
- in 353 West 2nd South SL, Salt Lake City 1 Norfolk aPrecr ica he “oigptts Warehouse 
=" , Represented by Cotlectoen a Oo a lene 
ai | DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. iuawaeiies van 
ae | New York-Chicage-San Francisco rece v 
a 
: LAKE CITY, UTAH | Sterage—Peol Car Distributios = Ny gE = Rey b =a 3 : = 
./#MEYSER MOVING AND STORAGE CO.| § NORFOLK, VA Established 1897 
West 2nd South, Salt Lake City 1 Est. 1910 s Oo U T at G AT E 
a: H@ ft. space. Reinforced concrete and briek. Dignified ~“ 
|| ae 
| ‘ar de 9 90% Co-Ins. rate ioike er $108 0, A.D.T. aute JR STORAGE COMPANY, Inc. 
739 Tazewell St., Norfolk 10 





















and fire protection. Office space available. 
Member AWA—UVL—UWA—AWI 






For economical storage and distribution 
you will want to know more about our 
0. Selling distribution economies is an idea to : iklectene in jeg wae Toned. 
OF conjure with. Any business can do it and use: on the waterfront and in the center of 
every business should do it as a matter of sw. eeeae Lena st res oy 

good business saac. all rail, water and motor lines. 








— 


iGEPEPTEMBER, 1945 





VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND, VA. 67 Years of Uninterrupted and Expert Service 


BROOKS TRANSFER and STORAGE CO., Inc. 
1224 W. Broad Street, Richmond 3, Va. 


Three Fireproof Storage Warehouses—810,000 Cubic Feet Floor Space—Autematic 
Sprinkler System—Low Insurance Rates—Careful Attention to Storage—Packing and 
Shipping of Household Goods—Prive*s Railroad Car Distribution— 
Motor Van Servis to All States—Freight Truck Line. 

Member of N. F. W. A.A. V. L.A. T. A. 

















RICHMOND, VA.| 





THe W.PRED. RICHARDSON 





SEATTLE, WASH. | 


“ LET LYON GUARD YOUR Goc 


Carload 
Distributors 








J. R. GOODFELLOW, Pres. 


























VIRGINIA BONDED WAREHOUSE 
CORPORATION 


1708 E. CARY ST., RICHMOND 3, VA. 





STORAGE § {Ip oration OLYMPIC WAREHOUSE & COLD STORAGE ¢0, || 
“a ecurits - MERCHANDISE STORAGE & DISTRIBUTION 
maim PACKING FOR SHIPMENT pope hat sartaatiee -- co 
oe .. pm Cold Storage — Dry Storage — Rentals — Pool Car D on — Ofer Roath | gout 
= rucs Local and Long Distance Movements naa 
VALUABLES ESTABLISHED 1887 Bonded’ U. 8. Customs: State License No. 2 
Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. Member of A.W.A. (C.S.) Wash. State Whsemas. Assn. 
RICHMOND, VA. | Established 1908 SEATTLE, WASH. } Seattle's One-Stop Warehousing Service | HUNT 






UNITED CULBERTSON IT, 
Merchandise Storage & Distribetios 
U.S. Cestoris—See Stores Seutte's Exchsive Fara Repaita | ver 


Hu 


SEATTLE TERMINALS, Ine.) «.. 


Te Lis 
iY, 
he ~* 
A - © 
f ‘ 
a) 






































weneee ae o- Executive Offices: 1017 E. 40th St., Seattle § 
Pn .- R. G. Culbertson, President Wm. T. Laube, Jr., Serta | 
U. S. BONDED — 
& PUBLIC SEATTLE, WASH. | sceneiiieattimtelieeainien 
W. 
Seepage | [SYSTEM Tromcfer & Stree Cally 
n venue, e 
areesecsapeage nal Warehousemen & Distributors of 
;.,. a ad General Merchandise and Household Goods V 
200 PER $i0e Office and Desk Space—Low Insurance Rates ; 
PER YEAR Member—A.W A—W.S.WA.—N.F.W A—=S.T.0A 
“i H.L. LAWSON & SON TAYLOR-EDWARDS 7 
Finance and Storage WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO., 2 ING War ; 
Peel Car Distributers 1020 Fourth Avenue South ( 
General Merchandise Storage WAREHOUSING e DISTRIBUTION e TRUCKING _ 
421-25 EAST CAMPBELL AVE. DISTRIBUTION” SERVICE, | INC. a 
ROANOKE 7, VIRGINIA ork—Chicage—San F a 














ROANOKE, VA. [ 
ROANOKE PUBLIC WAREHOUSE 


369 W. Salem Ave., W., Reancke 5 


Capacity 500 Cars ee 
y 


Private Railroad Siding 


We eis © Spsttity <0 Cie ant Fed Se Seetuates 
for Agents, Brokers and General Merchandise H 
Wember of poder Chain of rw nl sa 





Automatic Sprinkler 
Accurate Accounting 











ABERDEEN, WASH.| Established 1916 


A. A. STAR TRANSFER CO., Inc. 
321 W. STATE ST. 
Merchandise & Household Goods Storage 


Private siding. Pool ear distribution. Consign 
shipments via any railroad. Open yard storage. 
Leng distanee moving. . 

Member of A.W.A.—May.¥-.A. 





“ 















SEATTLE, WASH. | 


EYRES TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 


4 Seattle Institution—56 years of outstanding service 
2203 First Ave., So., Seattle 4 





Cartage — Distribution os Storage 
pitghest financial rating; new fireproof, A.D.T. sprinklered la 
buildings; lowest insurance rate (10.2¢); modern equipment. y 


“The Shippers’ Open Door te Alaska and the Orient” 
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‘SPOKANE, WASH. 












RANSFER<¢ || 
STORAGE C0, | 


“SPOKANE UFonscr 


THE INLAND EMPIRES LARGEST DISTRIBUTORS 
MEMBERS: 







AWA*ACW-WSWA 


















PACIFIC STORAGE WAREHOUSE 
& DISTRIBUTING CO. 


Tacoma 2 
A Complete Merchandise Warehouse Service 
DRAYAGE — STORAGE — DISTRIBUTION 


TACOMA'S Merchandise Warehouse and 
Pool Car Distributors 
Member AWA—ACW—Wash, State Assn. 









DISTRIBUTION AGEP#PTED 


XUM 


WISCONSIN 








po GREEN BAY, WIS. | 


Ls TAYLOR-EDWARDS 
WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO., INC. 


up Avenue Tacoma 2 


SPRENOUSING > DISTRIBUTION e TRUCKING 


presented By 
DISTRIBUTION SeECe, we oe. 
New York—Chicage—San F. 





Established 1903 


LEICHT TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


Main Office: New York Office: Marinette Office: 
123 So. Broadway Interlake Terminals, Inc. 1720 Pierce St. 
Green Bay, Wis. 271 Madison Ave. (16) Marinette, Wis. 

Merchandise Storage ©, Gates State and 
¢ Bonded 
: sea Pool Car Distribution 9 tor tad Cieedly 


Modern 
Heated—Unheated—Yard pte on CANW, 


ate Sidi 
je MStP&P, Baw Li 
Waterfront Facilities a et ftehing ail 
Stevedore Services lines 


and over-the-road: truck services with T@ units 
equipment, including low-bed trailers, winches 








| } 100MA, WASH. | Member of A.W.A.—W.8.W.A. 
. | TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, INC. 


MDSE. WAREHOUSING and DISTRIBUTION 
arehouse lecated on N.P.R.R. Tracks. 


w te all Railway 
lay A yy ur - oChord a Field and mone Sam Novy Yoré 
fett and Fr BOX 1157--TACOMA 1, WASH. 
* Beebe ty ALLIED DISTRIBUTION DIC 
CHICAGO 8. V/A NEW YORK I6 


NEWBERRY AVE. Ti WEST 42ND ST. 
fien-5531, Penn .6.0967 


 |PWNTINGTON, W. VA. [— 


| Every facility for you and your patrons’ con- 




















MADISON, WIS. | 


LOW INSURANCE RATE 








yenience to secure your share of this Five CENTRAL 
Hundred Million Dollar market is available STORAGE AND WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
C8) through COLD STORAGE 
i THE W. J. MAIER STORAGE COMPANY DRY STORAGE 
un 1100 Second Ave., Huntington 10 FREEZER STORAGE 612 W. Main St., Madison 3 








| HEELING, W.VA. Tw. w. KENAMOND, Owner 
| WARWOOD TRANSFER CO. 


Office: 133 No. 21st Street 








MADISON, WIS. (———s--suasnca anes 
Reynolds Transfer & Storage Co. 


725 E. Miffin St., Madison 3 
Merchandise and Heusehold Geeds Sterage Pool Car 








Household Goods Storage—P. 





Warehouses: 2233-35-37-39-41 Warwood Avenue 


acking—Shipping 
Individual Storage Vaults—Safe Above Floods 
Member Ind. Mevers’ & Wareheusemen’s Asem. 








- Waulers of Contracter’s Equipment and Heavy Machinery te all points. 
Private Siding Ghicage & Northwestern R. R. 


Distribation 


Resipreeal ewitching 
Ageat Greyvan Lines 


> 











(Continued from page 32) 


sire for storage space, there also 
should be a number of new army 
md navy depots and arsenals, as 
as other structures, built in 
iidering multiplicity at various 

| and stations during these 

s, which should be useful 
Mergency because the armed 
ees will scarcely have active 
them. In private life these 

Mlities would unquestionably be 
Med to shelter the surplus until bet- 


Per a ngements can be made. The 


med services, however, stand 
an island of their own in these 
ament dispositions, and will 
bubtedly be tied with such huge 
intities of red tape that the fa- 
ies will not be available. 


d Tape 
of the disconcerting aspects 
ernment, especially military 
tment, is that it is often il- 
i to use one piece of govern- 
a property for the service of 
mer agency. There was a time, 
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not so long ago, when the govern- 
ment made hydrogen gas to fill its 
military balloons. There is an in- 
evitable by-product of oxygen when 
you make hydrogen. They use much 
oxygen in hospitals of every de- 
scription. An effort was made to 
secure the federal-made oxygen 
product, either to give it or to sell 
it to the hospitals, government and 
otherwise. But there was a ruling 
that government could not sell this 
particular by-product. Instead of 
being placed in the cylinders pro- 
vided, the oxygen was permitted to 
go to waste in the atmosphere. 

It is not discussed aloud, very 
much, but there is a strong impres- 
sion here that most surpluses will 
be a long time in storage before 
they are finally subjected to ulti- 
mate disposal. It is even said that 
not as much as 10 percent of all 
surplus property will ever be sold 
or used. Less than two percent, 
according to original worth, has 
been sold or otherwise disposed of. 
Most of the ultimate disposal. is 
expected to be diverted to some gov- 
ernment use, either federal, state, 


or local. The impression you get 
in quarters where they do most of 
the thinking is that surplus, includ- 
ing plants and similar structures, 
will be permitted to stand idle for 
a long, long time. 
Embarrassing 

The whole problem of surplus is. 
extremely embarrassing to people 
in government. Disposal, by what- 
ever means are considered, seems 
to collide with some violent opposi- 
tion. The greatest prevalent fear 
is that if the surplus is dumped on 
the market now, it will cause 
an earthquake in our economic sys- 
tem. There are many, many peo- 
ple in government who privately 
think all purposes would be most 
effectively served if a way could be- 
found to destroy the bulk of the 
surpluses. And it would surprise 
you to know how many responsible 
people hold this thought sincerely 
and unselfishly. They are unable 
to see how the disposal would ulti- 
mately help either government or 
citizen. 
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man, eastern lines; A. A. Zastrow, The Airlines Committee for TOR 
People ... Illinois Central, vice chairman, a Fes Relicy, seoapenes of 17 U. is —_ 
i , e 68). ern Lines; and John Rector, Cotton Ines, has announced appointment 
(Cantinnen Fron, 79 , Belt Route, vice chairman, Middle Joseph E. Casey as chairman, 
search, Ministry of Production, Lon- Western lines. (Herr) ing Alexander B. Royce, retired, E. 
don, and formerly with the Great eS Se 
Western Railway of England, in 1932 New appointments announced by iA: 
becoming chief mechanical engineer, Curtiss-Wright Corp. include that of Ce 
London, Midland and Scottish Rail- Gregory J. Brandewiede, recently i. 
ways; Rear Admiral Harold Gardiner general manager, Louisville, Ky., a 
Bowen, U.S.N., Naval Research Lab- plant, to director of sales, Airplane Obituary 
oratory, Anacostia Station, Washing- Division, headquarters, Buffalo; Glad- 
ton; Dugal Caleb Jackson, professor ding B. Coit, vice chairman, Recon- —§ TOR 
emeritus, Massachusetts Institute of struction Finance Corp. Price Adjust; ee 
Technology, Cambridge, Mass.; An- ment Board, treasurer, Curtiss- Edward 8S. Evans, 66, presi Tl 
drey Abraham Potter, acting presi- Wright; Charles H. Augsburger, Evans Products Co., Detroit, Loe 
dent and dean of engineering, Purdue director, public relations, Airplane time president, Lockheed Co., ang ; 
University, W. Lafayette, Ind. Division, succeeding A. D. Palmer, Jr. organizer, Stinson Aircraft Corp, 
: Evans achieved a leading position 
Eric Johnston, president, United a transportation expert, a manufy pe 
Ted Lewis, district freight agent, States Chamber of Commerce, and turer of variety of special produg 
Pennsylvania Railroad, has _ been Spokane, Wash., manufacturer, has and in the aviation field. He fount 
named general chairman, the Rail- been elected vice president and direc- the National Gliding Assn., and yy 
road General Agents Assn.’s recently tor, Olympic Steamship Co. Other one of the pioneer promoters of gi —— 
named committee for studying na- officers are: J. J. Strittmatter, execu- ing in this country. He was a dim. 
tional legislative matters involving in- tive vice president; George Van Wa- tor, National Air Transport Co, iy 
terests represented in the organiza- ters, vice president; E. L. Skeel, sec- the early days of passenger air 
tion. Vice chairmen are: A. J. La- retary, and Nat Rogers, treasurer. .and was president of Parks Air (yi 
Combe, New York Central, vice chair- (Littlejohn) lege in St. Louis. 
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WISCONSIN'S LARGEST 


JANSE 
-ASTORAGE 


126 N. Jefferson St., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
Since 1904 we have served the Jobbing Trade and Offer: 


STORAGE SPACE MOTOR TRUCK SERVICE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION BOAT DOCKAGE 
CUSTOMS BONDED SPACE STEVEDORING 
Representatives: 
AMERICAN CHAIN OF WAREHOUSES 
Tel. Harrison 1496 
New York—Tel. Plaza 1234 
TERMINALS, INC. 


I 
New York—Tel. Murray Hill 5-8397 











TERMINAL STORAGE CO. 
100-112 W. Seeboth St. 
Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 


Ceoler, Freezer and General Merchandising Storage 
Deep Water Dock, Private Siding ; 
on C.M.St.P. & P. R.R. 


SHEBOYGAN, WIS. | “i 
SHEBOYGAN 
Warehouse & Forwarding Co. — 


A Merchants & Manufacturers Werehout 
llth and Illinois Ave. Sheboygan, ¥# 
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TORONTO, ONT. | M. A. RAWLINSON, Pres. & Cen. Mgr. 


M. RAWLINSON, Ltd. 
Established 1885 610 Yonge St., Toronto 5, Can. 


Seven Buildings to Meet All Requirements for Modern 
Storage and Distribution 
Customs Bonded. Pool Car Distribution. Household 
Goods Moved, Packed, Shipped and Stored. 
Members of CanWA—NFWA—BAIFR—FWRA—TCEW—ALLIED VAN LINES 





MONTREAL, QUE. | 


CANADA 
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TORONTO, ONTARIO | 
TERMINAL WAREHOUSES LIMITED 


Located on Toronto's Harbour Front in the heart of industrial Ontarie 
COMPLETE MODERN STORAGE AND 





MONTREAL, QUEBEC | 


STLAWRENCE WAREHOUSE INC. 


I-VAN HORNE AVENUE, MONTREAL, CANADA 
200,000 SQ. FT. OF MODERN FIREPROOF SPACE 
LOCATED IN THE Jae CENTER OF THE CITY 
he 


0 igh wea Sidinge—8 Car 
Canadian Customs Bond. vate 
Capaecity— Coaneetions 


Free Switehing—Alt Rallread 
New York Representative: Frank J. ay 
277 Broadway, New Y Phone Worth 2-0628 








Established 1903 
W. G. KENWOOD, 





WAREKOUSEMENS 


Westmount Transfer & Storage Ltd. Eas 
205 Olivier Ave., Westmount, P. Q. 


LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE MOVERS 


Cold Storage 





DISTRIBUTION FACILITIES 


Storage 
Saice and Light Manufacturing Space Lowest Insurance 
Field Warehousing 


Bonded Storage 








Private Room System for Storage 
CRATING, PACKING and SHIPPING 
Charges Collected and Promptly Remitted 
Member: N. F. W. A., Can. W. A. 











What are the actual disadvan- 
tages and what are the injuries 
borne? We propose here to recite 
from the Commission’s report some 
of the facts upon which this deci- 
sion is based. All of the Commis- 
sioners were not in agreement, and 
we shall also refer to some of the 
comments of the minority. South- 
em and western shippers were af- 
forded opportunity to speak; to 
produce figures and to show in 
what manner or to what extent they 
have been injured and their com- 
mercial development retarded by 
the lower class rates afforded offi- 
tal territory shippers. That they 
have been injured and their growth 
tetarded is the substance of the 
decision. As Al Smith used to say, 
“let's look at the record,” as stated 
by the Commission. 
- Part II of the report discusses 
that part of the case which relates 
fo the rates only and as distin- 
fished from ratings or classifica- 
‘ions of traffic. The mimeographed 
port in that part contains 205 
'Ypewritten pages, single-spaced, 
triptive of the testimony. Of 
Mese pages, only three are descrip- 
five of the “Evidence of Shippers 
% to, Class Rates.” Under this 
Meading there is summarized the 

©) § @stimony of shippers called on be- 
j Malt of the Southern Governors 

)# nterence, respecting the effect of 
‘hss rates, The Conference offered 
Mime shipper witnesses. The west- 
‘™ interests offered three such 
Witnesses. 
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Class Rate Decision 


(Continued from page 48) 


The testimony of the shippers is 
summarized in the dissent of Com- 
missioner Porter. He said he 
found “no difficulty in agreeing 
that the evidence does warrant a 
finding of unreasonableness of the 
intraterritorial rates within ,the 
south and west, as well as of the 
interterritorial rates between the 
respective territories, and that they 
should be substantially reduced.” 
He would hold that the rates are 
unreasonable and unjust. He would 
authorize some increases in eastern 
territory, but not as high as 10 
percent, and when such increases 
are determined, he would then ef- 
fect decreases in the rates of the 
south and west to accomplish a bet- 
ter relationship. But he did not 
think the south and west were hurt 
by freight rates. He vigorously 
criticized the majority’s finding 
that those regions have been placed 
at an undue disadvantage and that 
eastern shippers have been unduly 
preferred. 

The words “undue disadvantage” 
when used by the Commission and 
the courts in rate cases have a sig- 
nificant meaning. The disadvan- 
tage must be real and effect actual 
and substantial injury. Commis- 
sioner Porter points out that the 
“Commission has long taken the 
position, and it has been sustained 
by the courts, that in order to sup- 
port a finding (of undue prejudice) 

. there must be a clear indication 
of injury to the prejudiced party 
or parties.” We give the reader 





this criteria to hold in mind in 
reading and considering Commis- 
sioner Porter’s summation of the 
testimony, bearing on alleged dis- 
advantage suffered by the south 
and west, as quoted in part as fol- 
lows: 

“An unbiased consideration of 
the ...data...can lead to but one 
conclusion, namely, that the class- 

- rate adjustment here before us had 

’, had no appreciable effect, one way 
or the other, upon the industrial 
or economic development of the 
south or the west, and that no 
single shipper, nor any particular 
class of shippers, nor any particu- 
lar territory, has suffered injury 
by reason of that adjustment. Ac- 
cordingly, I can find in this record 
no adequate support for the ma- 
jority findings of undue prejudice 
and preference.” 

Testimony of shippers from other 
regions also failed to show any real 
injury. There were statements that 
large manufacturing concerns had 
declined to locate in their sections, 
but “the details were undisclosed.” 
Of course, there was much other 
testimony offered on behalf of the 
south and west, and it would be 
impossible to discuss it here at any 
length. Generally, the testimony 
relied upon for the south consisted 
of statistical comparisons of official 
and southern territories. 

However, the report also relates 
numerous facts showing that the 
south and west have made -rapid 
progress in the 10 years from 1929 
to 1939, under the rate structure 
concerning which complaint is 
made. ! 
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It takes a tough trailer— 
tough in the frame —tough in 
the platform — tough in the 
casters and wheels—to 
handle 4 ton loads day-in, 
day-out without a murmur, 
Yet the Extra Heavy Duty 
Service 5th Wheel Trailer will 
do it, at big savings in main- 
tenance and repair. 


That's typical of all Service 
Trucks and Trailers—from 
the models to handle light 
loads to the ones made to 
carry 8 tons and more. Make 
hauling troubles a thing of 
the past —moke your next 
order read “SERVICE.” 


SERVICE CASTER & TRUCK DIVISION of Domestic Industries, Inc. 


677 N. Brownswood Avenue, Albion, Michigan ate>, 


G 


Eastern Factory: 450 Somerville Avye., Somerville (Boston) Mass. { 
Toronto, Canada: United Steel Corporation, Ltd., SC&T Co. Division = 


SERVICE 


POWER LIFT TRUCKS 











INDEX TO GENERAL ADVERTIS ER 


Public warehouse advertisements start on page 95 and are arrangeg # 
alphabetically by states, cities and firms. b 


A 
Air Transport Assn. of America 
American Airlines, Inc. 
American Chain Ladder Co. .....eciveccccccecscctmm ‘ 
American Chain of Warehouses 
American District Telegraph Co. 
Automatic Transportation Co. 


Baker-Rauling Company 
Bassick Company 
Braniff Airways, Inc. 


Cargocaire Engineering Corp. 
Clark Tructractor 
Consolidated-Vultee Aircraft Corp. 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. 


D 
Dodge Div., Chrysler Corp. 


E 4 
Edison Stge. Battery Div., Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 19) 
Electric Storage Battery Co 63 
Elkay Products Co. 


Farquhar Company, A. B. 
Filter Paper Co. (Equip. Div.) 
Flexrock Company 

Food Machinery Corp. 

Ford Motor Company 
Fruehauf Trailer Co. 


General Electric Co. 
Gerstenslager Co. 


Haiss Mfg. Co., Inc., George 
Harborside Whse. Co., Inc. 
Harnischfeger Corp. 

Hebard & Co., W. F. 

Herman Body Company ...........e+¢s 
Highway Trailer Co. 

Hughes-Keenan Co. 

Hyster Company 


International Harvester Co., I 


L 
LaSalle Extension University 
Laughlin Co., THROMB ....cccccccccccccsscesuee . 
Lehigh Whse. & Wee Coe ices cicdiacche Third’ Cow 
Link-Belt Speeder Corp. 5 


M 
Mack Manufacturing Corp. 
Marsh Stencil Machine Co. 
Mercer-Robinson Co., Inc. 
Mercury Mfg. Company 
Mining Safety Device Co. 


N 
New Haven Quilt & Pad Co. 
Nutting Truck & Caster Co. 


Orangeville Mig. Co. .. ovcccccccccccevesssassne je 
Pp 
Philco Corp. Stge. Battery Div..............e00 ove 


Rapids Standard Co., Inc. 
Ready Power Company 
Revolvator Company 


ge OR vom veka oes 
Schmidgall Mfg. Company 
Sexvies Caster & Truck Div. of Domestic industries 


c 
Skarnes Engineering & Supply Co 
Solvay Sales Corp 

Southwestern Freight Lines 


+ 
Thomas Truck & Caster Co. 
Towmotor Corporation 
Trailmobile Company 


U 
United States Rubber Co. ............++. ea 


Ww 
West Bend Equipment Corp. 
White Motor Company .........-.s+seevees on J 
Wood Industries, Inc. Gar ............+e008 oteeeee 
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PERPETUAL WINTER... 
PERFECTLY CONTROLLED 


ul “ 


HARBORSIDE offers the ultimate in modern safe storage for perish- 
ables . . . 3,000,Q00 cu. ft. of cold storage space, subjected at all times 
to rigidly precise temperature, ventilation, and humidity controls. 


Meats, fresh vegetables, dairy products, and all manner of perishable 
goods are handled swiftly and skillfully by Harborside’s trained per- 
sonnel, and stored in vaults where the necessary degree of cooling, 
freezing, or sharp-freezing never varies. We invite you to use available 


cold-storage facilities of Harborside now...and its dry-storage 
capacity, as soon as it is released from the business of war. 


Harborside is located on the Hudson River, just opposite New ll WAREHOUSE COMP " 
York City. Direct connection with the Pennsylvania R. R., and with 34 EXCHANGE PLA cE 
all other lines, via lighterage; 16-car placement. 8 minutes to Holland JERSEY CiTY 3, N. Jel 
Tunnel and trunk highways. Storage-in-transit privileges. Low insurance. Z 











